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PAET I. 

CONTINUATION OU THE COEEESPONDENOE EEOM THE 1st OE 
APRIL TO 31st DECEMBER 1874. 

No. 1. 

Despatch from Mer Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, to the Governor 
General in Council, No. 23, dated ZQth April 1874. 

I forward herewith, for the information of your Excellency in Council, copy 
of a confidential and important letter fi^om the Colonial Ofilce on the subject of 
the present and expected stock of rice in the Island of Mauritius. 

2. Lord Carnarvon expresses great anxiety in the event of any change 
of policy being determined on with respect to the prohibition of the export of 
rice from India,, that the very earliest possible intimation of the intention of 
your Excellency in Council may be furnished to him. 

3. Under these circumstances I desire that in the event of the export of 

rice from India to Mauritius being hereafter prohibited, an intimation imme- 
diately be made to me by telegraph, in order that I may inform the Colonial 
Oflice accordingly. 


EsrOLOStJRB TO No. 1. 

Letter from M. G. W. Nerhert, Nsq., to the Under- Secretary of State for 
India, No. 68, dated 22«c? April 1874. 

With reference to your letter of the 13th March 1874, a copy of which 
was communicated to the Governors of Mauritius and Ceylon, I am directed by 
the Earl of Carnarvon to state, for the information of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
that His Lordship has learnt by a telegram from the Governor of Mauritius 
under date of the 3rd of April, that though the price of food would bo high, 
the supply would not fail if export from India continued, but that distress 
would follow if they were prohibited without ample warning being given. 
Lord Carnarvon is confident that, should circumstances involve any change of 
policy with respect to the prohibition of the export of rice or other grain, this 
department will be furnished with the earliest possible intimation of the 
Government of India. 

2. It woidd appear from the latest returns that on the 8rd of March 1874 
the stock of rice in the Island of Mauritius was computed to amount to about 
180,000 bags, and that carriages containing nearly 130,000 bags were then 
shortly expected to arrive, of which 97,000 Arere to come from Calcutta ; there 
' would thus be either in the Island or expected about four and a half months’ 
consumption. 


No. 2. 

Despatch from the Oocemor General in Council, to Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for India, No. 35, dated "ind June 1874. 

In reply to your Lordship’s despatch No. 23 (Revenue), dated the 30th 
April last, forwarding copy of a confidential letter from the Colonial 01B.ee 

1 



JU the suhioct of the stock of rice m the Island of Mauritius, we heg to 
refer to paragraph 7 of our despatch No. 27 of the 1st ultimo, corre- 

^poiiclcncc therein mentioned, from which it will he seen that the Government 
of Mauritius has ahready been informed that we have no intention of prohibit- 
ing exports from Indian ports, and that in the event of any senous miration 
taking place in the condition of affairs in India, early information will he sent 
to that Government. 


No. 3. 

Letter from 0. J. Lyall, Esq.> TJnder.Secretary to the Government of India, 

Department of Hevenue, Agriculture and Commerce, to the Secretary to the 

Government of Bengal, No. 1768, dated \^th May 1874. 

I am directed to enclose copies of a demi-ofiGlcial letter from Mr. Girdlestone, 
Ilcsidont in Nepal, to Captain E. Baring, Private Secretary to the Viceroy, 
the reply sent thereto, and copies of telegrams which have passed between the 
Governor General and Sir Richard Temple. 

2. I am to say that the Government of India will he glad to assist the 
Nepalese Government to the best of their power. His Excellency in Council 
accordingly authorises and requests His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor to 
communicate at once with the Resident on the subject of the supply of the 
rice asked for by that Government. 

3. It appears from Sir Richard Temple’s telegram that rice can be fur- 
nished from Seetamurhee. The price to be charged should be the market price 
in Calcutta of ordinary ballam rice, plite the reduced railway rate to Eutwahghslt, 
making in all Rs. 3-6 per maund, together with such additional charge for 
transport from Eutwahgh3,t to Seetamurhee as the Lieutenant-Governor may 
consider proper. His Honor may make a fair reduction from the price to be 
(•barged for the rice if Burmese or Saigon rice, containing a certain proportion 
of paddy, is furnished. 

4. I am to request that the Lieutenant-Governor, on receiving a reply 
from the Resident, will be good enough to undertake all the arrangements for 
the transfer and payment by the Nepalese Government, replenishing the Govern- 
ment stores which w'ill be reduced by the transfer at such place and in such 
manner as be may consider desirable from the reserves at Calcutta. 

Enclosueb I TO No. 3. 

Demi-official from G. Girdlestone, Bsq., Resident at Nepal, to the Brivate 
Secretary to the Governor General, dated \2lh May 1874. 

Sir Jimg Babadoor has asked me to enquire whether, if he wants more rice 
lor his eastern districts, the Viceroy could spare him an additional supply to 
the value of from one to two lakhs’ worth of Company’s rupees, and at what 
price in Calcutta. He would like to take delivery at Seetamurhee if arrange- 
jnciits could be made for forwarding the ^ain to that place by the British 
Government, ho of course being responsible for the cost of carriage. I write 
clemi-oilieially in the first instance, as Sfr Jung does not like to make a definite 
re<luost till he knows about tho price. Could you also give any idea of what 
nould ho the cost of carriage per manud from Calcutta to Seetamurhee? 


Enclosure II to No. 8. 

Dem-qgiciul from Captain E. Baring, Private Secretary to the Governor 
General, to the Besident, Nepal, dated 19^A May 1874. 

There will be no difficulty in providing the Nepalese Government with 
some rice from the Government stores at Seetamurhee. Tour letter has been 
.enl to tho G overnment of Bengal, from whom you will hear further as to the 
quantity available, price, &c. 


ElICLOSrUB III TO No. 3. 


Telegram from the T^ioeroy, to the Lieutenant-Governor, dated 18^^ May 1874 

Sir Jung Bahadoor has asked to have from one to two lakhs’ worth of rice 
supplied to lum. He wishes it deHvered to Mm at Seetamurhee. We can 
supply tho nee. Can you send it on to Seetamurhee ? If so, to what railway 



station aliould it bo sent, and what would be the cost of caiTiage frota the 
station to Seetamurhee ? If Sir Jung accepts the offer which wiU be made him 
after your answer to this telegram is received, I propose to put the Resident in 
direct communication with you to arrange further details. Do you agree ? 

Enclosubb IV TO No. 3. 

Telegram from LieutemnU Governor, to Viceroy, No. 266, dated Monghyr, IBth 

May 1874. 

I can spare fifty-two eighty-thousand maunds out of Seetamurhee stores 
at once. Cost at Seetamui’hee would be three per maund per mile for cart 
transport, or about one and a quarter rupee per maund besides prime cost and 
full railway freight to Futwahghdt. Nepal authority can take grain from 
Seetamurhee golahs in their carts if you approve. I will instruct Seetamurhee 
ofScials at once, and arrange with Nepal authority. I should store correspond- 
ing amount in Mozufferpore sub-division, where grain is wanted. 


No. 4. 

Letter from C. Bernard, JEsq., Officiating Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal with the Lieutenant- Governor of Bengal, to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Department of Bievenue, Agrumlture and Commerce, 
No. 364 T-F, dated Tlth May 1874. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 1768, dated 
the 19th May 1874, and in reply to state, for the information of the Viceroy 
and Governor General in Council, that the Lieutenant-Governor has caused 
the Resident at Nepal to be addressed with a view of ascertaining what quantity 
of rice exactly the Nepal Durbar wants at once, and where it is to be delivered. 

2. I am to add that the Lieutenant-Governor has ordered sales to be 
opened at the Government depdts on the Tirhoot and Chumparun borders, as 
he had learned that the Nepalese wished to buy there also. 


No. 6. 

Despatch from Ser Majesty's Secretary of State for India, to the Governor 
General in Cowicil, No. 31, dated 21st May 1874. 

I transmit herewith copy of a letter from the Colonial OflS.ee, with enclo- 
sures, announcing the vote by the Court of Policy of British Guiana of $5,000 
in aid of the famine-stricken population of Bengal. 

2. I am confident that your Excellency in Council will appreciate the 
generous sympathy with the people under your Lordship’s Government mani- 
fested by the Governor and colonists of British Guiana. 


Enolostjee I TO No. 5. 

Letter from B. S. Meade, JEsq., to the Under-Secretary of State for India, 

dated hth May 1874. 

I am directed by the Earl of Carnarvon to acquaint you that the Governor 
of British Guiana has reported in a despatch (an extract from which is here- 
with enclosed) the vote by the Court of Policy of the sum of £1,041 -13-4 in 
aid of the famine-stricken population of the presidency of Bengal. 

2. Lord Carnarvon has authorised the Crown Agents to pay this sum to 
the Mansion House Relief Fund, but he would be glad to know whether the 
Marquis of Salisbury would wish anything to be said to the Colony in recog- 
nition of this act of liberality. 

Enclosubb II TO No. 6. 

Minute hy the Governor of British Guiana, dated 21th March 1874. 

■ A , a all recent accounts from Bengal pourtray an extent of suffering among 
the famine-stricken population in that presidency hardly to be realised by those 
living in these more favored lands, I consider that I should be wanting in my 
duty" to this Court, as also to the Colony at large, were I to delay asking your 
sympathy and bounty in aid of the now starving multitudes of a race the 
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inanxial labor of many of whom has on introduction here con^huted so mate- 
rially in raising British Guiana to its present prominent position among tne 

British possessions in the West Indies. , 

I am well awaro that this appeal comes before you at a time wnen tne 
Colony has many diMculties of its oivn to encounter and overcome, and wnen 
also it may bo said that no slight relief has already been affo^ed ^7 *“® removal 
to these shores of over 8,000 souls from the pi'esent arid plains of India duimg 
the last few months, entailing thereby on the Proprietary Body an expenditure 
heavy enough of itself at the present season and under existing circumstan^s. 
I trust, however, that the Court may he enabled ■without injustice to other 
wants nearer homo to boar its part in the ■work of charity for the rescue of oiu: 
f(‘llow men from death in one of its most frightful forms. 

With reference to the communication laid before the Court by His Excel- 
lency the Administrator calling attention to the famine in India — 

It is resolved — That His Excellency he requested to place on the annum 
estimate now before the Court tho sum of 85,000 in aid of the relief thereof. 
Purthor, that His Excellency is hereby requested to remit the same to the 
Government of India, with au expression of the sympathy of the members of 
the Court, as roproscuting tho inliahitants of the Colony, "with tho sufferings of 
the peojile of the stricken districts. 


Ej,o--osi ju. Ill TO No. 6. 

Eilract/rom a des2)atehfroM t/ie Aetmg Governor of British Gmana^ to the 
Earl of Qarnaroonf No. 62, dated Is^ April 1874. 

I bog leave to acquaint your Lordship that the Court of Policy, at its meet- 
ing held on tho 31st ultimo, requested me to transmit to yo^ur Lordship the sum 
of 85,000 (Cl,0tl-13-1), to bo remitted to the Government of India in aid of 
the famine-stricken population in the Bengal Presidency, accompanied also •with 
tho sympatliy of the Coiul, as representing the inhabitants of British Guiana, 
with tho sufferings of tho people of the stricken districts. 

2, I also enclose a coi)y of tho Hinute in which I drew the attention of 
tho Court to tho stale of these stalling multitudes in Her Majesty’s possessions 
in the East Indies, with a eo])y of tho Bcsolution unanimously agreed to by the 
Court. 


No. C. 

Ee^atcfi from the Governor General in Council, io Eer Majesty's Secretary of 
State for Lidia, No. 10, dated 2Zrd June 1874. 

In acknowledging your Lordship’s despatch No. 31 (Revenue) of the 
21st ultimo, wo have tho honor to request that our thanks may bo conveyed 
to the Governor and tho Court of Policy of British Guiana for the liberal 
contribution of 85,000 voted by them in aid of tho relief of the famine m 
Bengal. 

2. Wo fully appreciate tho sympathy displayed by the colonists with the 
suffering populaiion, which has for many jears past supplied the labor on which 
the pros^jcrity of the Colony has been founded. 


No. 7. 

Letter from the SWrelary to the Government of the North- Western provinces, 
to the Secretary to the Gorernment of India, Department of Eeverme 
Agriculture and Commerce, No. 307 A, dated 2Wi May 1874, ’ 

I am (lirocted to submit, for the iafoimation of His Excellency the Gov- 
•mior General in Council, copy of a Resolution No. 479A, dated the 16th Mav 
1874, pgardingtlio moasmos to bo adopted for the roHef of distress in the 
Goruckiwro district. _______ 


Enolosuke I TO No. 7. 

Eesolulion by the Government of the North- Western Drovmees, No. Al^A dated 

tho^ruokpore dista'ot on the 6th May 
1874, awpeetad the rdiel work on the “TimkotBimd,” whereabout 17^0 
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persons are employed, and in the afternoon held a conference with the Col- 
lectors of Goruckpore and Bustee and the district officials as to the system to 
be pursued in future. 

2. The questions first discussed were — 

I. — ^What rate of wages should he given at relief works ? 

II. — ^What should be done to prevent the admission on the relief works 

of persons not absolutely in want ? 

III. — ^What arrangements can be made for carrying on the relief works 

in the rains P 

3. , As to the first point, the existing rates of wages are— 

5 Gonickporee pice for a man. 

4 „ „ woman. 

3 „ „ child able to work. 

. 2 „ „ infant. 

Some arguments were adduced for the reduction of these rates. It was stated 
as an undoubted fact that people had put by money on the relief works ; that 
the bunniahs bring sweetmeats, liquor, and clothes to be sold on the works ; 
that a very large part of the laborers were believed to have some independent 
means and not to be absolutely dependent on the relief works for food ; and that 
a woman with an infant receiving six pice certainly could buy more food than 
she required. On the other hand, it was argued that the saving referred to 
had accrued when the wages for men were six pice, not five ; that the present 
rates afforded almost no margin above the minimum quantity of food necessary 
to subsistence ; and that if the rates were cut down below tms minimum, those 
who had no independent means would suffer. 

4. The Lieutenant-Governor, after consulting with the local officers, 
concluded that the rates laid down in the Ghazeepore Resolution (No. 442 A, 
dated 8th May 1874) are correct, and may be applied to the Goruckpore and 
Bustee districts. According to these, the following are the quantites of food 
which the relief wages shotdd be calculated to supply : — 

Man. Voman. Child, 

Coarse atta ... 10 chittaoks. 8 cbittaoks. 6 cbittacks. 

Dftl . ... 2 „ 2 „ 1 chittack. 

Salt ... ..1 pice weight. 1 pice weight. i pice weight. 

As these articles vary in price, the rate of wages should rise or fall, provided 
that no alteration is made amounting to less than a pice. 

6. At the rates prevailing at the “Tucker Bund ” shops on the 6th May 
1874, a man’s food would cost as follows 

8 local chittaoks (=10 Government chittaoks) Qonukporee pice, of 

goojai atta (wheat and barley) . ... S| 

2 chittaoks d&l ..... . | 

1 pice weight of salt ... ... . | 

Total cost . 4 1 pice, 

leaving a margin of five-eighths of a pice for firewood and a little oil or spice. 

Similarly, a woman’s ration would cost a little below four pice, and a child’s 
little below ibree pice. 

6. Bor the present therefore, while prices are unaltered, the scale of 
wages should not be changed for men, women, and children : that it is not too 
low the appearance of the people on the works is itself sufficient to prove. 
The great majority of them look in all respects as well and as comfortable as 
any large collection of laborers that the Lieutenant-Govemor has ever seen. 
In the case of infants in arms, the Lieutenant-Governor thinks that a dole of 
two pice is too large. Many of these infants are sucklings, and few can eat two 
pice worth of food. The rate should be reduced to one pice for infants. But 
there can be no doubt that these money payments are one of the causes which 
make the relief work so mischievously poplar. Whenever the Collector finds 
it possible to pay wages in food instead of money, he should do so. 

7. As to the second question, both the OoUeotors of Goruckpore and 
Bust^ represented that a very large number of the laborers eight not to be 
on tm<e£ works at all. Sir John Strachey has no doubt that this opinion is 

^ eoweet. It was oemfirmed by dvray Officer and by every native gentleman 

2 
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whom he had the opportunity of consulting. At this season of the year, when 
there is little or no employment in the fields, the fact that great numbers 
of people fiock to these works is no proof of serious distress. The majority of 
them come from their villages in the morning, and after performing a mini- 
mum of work return home at night with the day’s wages. Although the 
wages are low, they are very easily gained, and they form a welcome addition 
to the small means of the poorer classes. Circumstances have greatly altered 
since these works were first undertaken. They were then beyond any doubt 
very useful and necessary works, and it is only lately that the numbers em- 
ployed on them have become so immense. Owing to the generally good 
outturn of the rubbee harvest in a country a small portion only of which is 
dependent on a single crop, and to other causes, the people of these districts 
are undoubtedly better off now than was the case when the works were com- 
menced. But although distress has diminished, the relief afforded has in- 
creased. The CoUecter of Gorudkpore has reported that “ zemiadars are daily 
getting more clamorous that Government should refuse employment to able- 
bodied men and women on the relief works. They complain that on account of 
these they cannot get laborers to prepare the land for the coming khureef 
harvest.” The OoUector believes that there is much truth in these complaints, 
especially in the north of the district, which is thinly populated, and where 
labor in ordinary years is scarce ; and he expresses some apprehension lest it 
should be found hereafter that rice lands have been allowed to lie fallow in 
consequence of the attraction held out by these rdief works. 

The lieutenant-Govemor also learned that at GorueVpore, and in other 
places where bond fide public works are being carried on, it has been found 
difficult to obtain laborers on full wages. They prefer the easy life which they 
lead on the relief works. 

8. The Collectors both of Goruckpore and Bustee desired that power 
should be given to themselves and to their subordinates to turn people off the 
works whom they believed to be unfit recipients of public charity. While the 
Lieutenant-Govemor feels very strongly how extremely serious the evils of the 
present system are. His Honor could not ascertain that either Mr. Lumsden or 
Mr. Elliot could lay down any distinct test or rule by which they could guide 
the procedure of their subordinates in such a matter, or could show how the 
line should be drawn. To give an order of exclusion requires the greatest care, 
the nicest discrimination, and the most complete local knowledge. The 
Lieutenant-Govemor believes that the evil complained of is inherent in the 
system which is now followed in these districts. Works are carried on on 
which it is impossible to exact a fair day’s labor. Not only is there no 
guarantee that the persons employed are really in want of Government aid, 
but it is certain that a large proportion of them require no aid at aU. Never- 
theless, a certain number are undoubtedly distressed, and no measures for 
diminishing the number of persons employed on the works can safely be adopted 
unless means are first provided for the relief of those who really need it. We 
cannot ran the risk of closing the works, or of arbitrarily excluding people 
from them, until we are sure that, if mistakes be made, other means of relief 
will be available. At the same time, if either Collector is personally aware 
or can adopt measures which give him complete assurance that any men, or 
the residents of any village, who are found on the works do not need the help 
afforded by Government, he is not only fully empowered to order them off, but 
it will be his duty to do so. But such an order should be based on individual 
knowledge of the persons or the village, not on general considerations. 
Zemindars and others who make complaints of the kind noticed above may be 
asked to indent for the number of laborers they require. If the Collector is 
satisfied that xhey will certainly pay, the usual rates of wages, the necessary 
number of laborers should be noade over to them. If the laborers refuse to be 
BO transferred, they should be rejected from relief works. 

9, Thirffljr, the question of what is to be done in the rains with the 
enormous multitudes now assembled on the relief works was discussed. Accord- 
ing to the last returns the total number of persons employed in the two districts 

, was al|out 219,000. In some cases, as in the “ Tucker Bund,” where the people 
are w(?3^g in the bed of an immense lake, the work must ebsolniMI^ be 
^ jjban^oi.^* la it vould bo ppssftde to gaa too wpto if thofeqsde 

it ^ . V 1 lit 1. .i ... ... ) V. f * . . * ^ 
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Me hutted and kept dry ; but to do this ■would be "very expensive, and would 
involve great risk of sickness and epidemics. The Collector of Bustee was of 
opinion that most of the works in his district must necessarily be stopped, 
and that it would be physically impossible to carry them on. On the other 
hand, there is every reason to hope that, with the coming of the rains, the 
people will for the most part disperse to their ploughing and so'wing, and will 
find employment in their villages, and Sir John Strachey believes that the 
continuance of the present system ■will not be necessary. 

10. The general principles on which relief operations ought to be carried 
on seem to the Lieutenant-Governor to be as foUow : — 

Is^.— -Able-bodied persons, belonging to classes accustomed to perform 
labor of a kind similar to that ordinarily exacted on public 
works, should receive relief on bond fide public works carried 
on in the usual way to any extent that may be found necessary. 
The ordinary rates of pay should be given, and a full amount 
of work should be required. 

2nd. — Persons belonging to the preceding class, but unable to give a 
full amount of labor in return for the wages allowed to them, 
must be treated as subjects of charitable relief, and must either 
be employed in a suitable manner in poor-houses of the kind to 
be presently described, or on easy employment on roads and 
other works : these will be relief works properly so called. The 
tests regarding admission to such works should generally be 
sinoilar to those prescribed for the inmates of the poor-houses, 
although out-door instead of in-door relief will be given. 

Persons belonging to the non-agrioultural or other classes, ndt aecus.- 
tomed to labor on public works, must receive relief in poor- 
houses, where labor suitable to then* occupation and condition 
in life will be required. 

Zrd. — Persona who are infirm and incapable of work must receive gra- 
tuitous relief, subject to the checks laid down for the manage- 
ment of poor-houses. 

4^A.— Persons who, on account of caste or other feelings or prejudices, 
refuse to accept relief on the above terms must receive excep- 
tional treatment. 

11. These are the principles which have been acted on with complete suc- 
cess in the North-Western Provinces on former occasions when the distress was 
more general and more serious than any which now prevails in these districts. 
The poor-houses must also be work-houses, and they should be organised in the 
manner adopted at Moradabad during the famine of 1860-61. A report on the 
Moradabad poor-houses -will be found in the Selections from the Records of the 
Government, North-Western Pro'vinoes, for 1862, and extracts from such 
parts of it as explain the general principles which the lieutenant-Govemor 
desues to see followed, and the system on which the poor-houses were worked, 
are printed and circulated with this resolution. The essential features of this 
system are : — 

!«#. — ^Belief must ordinarily be given in the shape of cooked food. 

2nd. — No persons excepting those ob'viously in actual want shall receive 
relief until there is reason to believe that they require it. 

Zrd. — Every one must work who is not physically incapable. 

Mh . — All working paupers must remain during the whole day in the 
poor-houses. 

12. The laeutenant-Governor believes that the extracts from the report 
annexed to this resolution wiU suflBoiently explain the details of the system 
which he wishes to introduce. He feels sure that the able and z^ous officers 
upon whom the practical execution of these orders will devolve wiU ai>ply them 
wisely, and especiaUy that they wUl enforce no rules in a manner so r^id that 
the objects might be endangered for which aU such rules are primarily designed. 
That object is the preservation of life and the prevention of extreme suffering, 
and while Sir John Straohey is satisfied that it can be gained without running 
into the evils of too lavish a charity, it is far better even to run into these than 
to risk its complete fulfilment. If, fox exampH it ahopld anywhere be found 
that on account of social position or prejucuoes of caste, or other reasons, the 
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unwillingness of any class to enter the poor-houses or to labor on public woiks 
is so great that relief is not given to those who really require it, then special 
arrangements naust be made. The case already provided for of purdah-nmheen 
women is one in point, and other cases may require similarly exceptional 
treatment. It will be tbe duty of the district authorities, when the present 
system of relief operations is modified, to take the necessary measures for the 
frequent inspection of all places where the people are distressed, and for keeping 
themselves thoroughly well informed ; so that it may be rendered certain that 
no cases of this kind can remain undiscovered and unprovided for. 

13. The Lieutenant-Governor desires that steps should be taken for 
gradually introducing this change of system, for bringing the relief works to a 
close, and dismissing the people engaged on them. It may be hardly possible 
to accomplish much until the setting in of the rains, but no time should be 

. lost. Warning should be given to the people beforehand that it is intended to 
close the works. This should not be done abruptly, but gradually, so as to 
admit of the dispersion of the laborers and to allow the work in hand to be 
finished off. The people should be informed at the same time that food will be 
given to all applicants at the poor-houses which are about to be opened. The 
necessary arrangements should be made to establish these poor-houses. Suitable 
spots must be chosen, and sheds erected for the people to work and sleep in. 
If the present opinion is correct, that the relief works are popular because of 
their light labor, then the numbers at the poor-houses will be far less than 
those now employed. The arrangements are so simple that it is believed that 
the district officers will be able to provide accommodation for all who are likely 
to require it, or to provide work for those for whom light out-door employment 
is more* suitable. Moreover, the ordinary public works will be carried on 
during the rains, and work provided at the ordinary rates for aU who will do 
a fair day’s labor. The Public Works Department will be prepared to under- 
take works to any extent Ukely to be required after the commencement of the 
rainy season, and the necessary projects have already been prepared. Estab- 
lishments will not be reduced until all cause for anxiety is removed. On this 
subject separate orders will be issued in the Public Works Department. 

14. It appears sufficient for the present to open three such poor-houses in 
the Goruckpore district: — at Goruokpore itself; at Muthora in the Maharaj- 
gunge tehsil, where there is a bungalow and an Assistant Collector is located ; 
and at Deoreya, a tehsil head-quarters in the east of the district. Eor Bustee 
two will probably be sufficient — one at Bustee, the other at Bansee in the 
north, where also an Assistant is posted. But the Collectors wiU be prepared 
and aro authorised to open out more poor-houses wherever the necessity 
becomes apparent. It is desirable, if possible, that they should not be at any 
smaller place than a tehsil station, where they can be properly supervised. 

16 If the anticipations of the Government are disappointed, and it is 
found that these arrangements do not provide for all the persons who require 
aid, the position will be re-considered. But, so far as the local experience of the 
district officers can be relied on as a guide, the probability is that on the fall 
of the rains society will revert to its normal state, and these immense demands 
on Government for support will for the most part cease. 

16. The Lieutenant-Govemor by no means asserts that the arrangements 
now contemplated would necessarily be sufficient to meet the extreme emer- 
gencies of severe famine when it falls upon the majority of a great agricul- 
tural population. Such emergencies unhappily exist in some of the districts 
of Bengal, but they do not now exist in the North-Western Provinces, nor is 
there any present reason for apprehending them. Sir John Straohey believes that 
with a system of bond fide puMo works, for which there is amj^le room in these 
districts, supplemented by the establishment of properly-organised poor-houses, 
with in-door and out-door relief, and the other measures that have been indicat- 
ed, there can be no danger that help wiU be refused to any person who really 
requires it. The Lieutenant-Govemor has already stated his opinion, that 
although the existing relief works were very beneficial when they were under- 
taken, their character has now changed. T^e Government will not sano^n 
for a day longer than can be hel;^d the continuance of a system of wholesale 
and in^Wndnainate public cha<rity, which, when it ceases W be neoesssoijy, not 
only Ihveliifaft a gjreat anid wasteful ex^^tote of poney, but tends to detea- 
lihe the pteilbtand to hxfiict saeiows ixyrn^ upmi tha» ciottotiy.. t 
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17. There are several other matters of importance which have been 
already discussed and disposed of. These regard the supply of grain; the 
sufELciency of private enterprise to meet the wants of the Stressed parts of 
Goruckpore and Bustee ; the provision, as a precautionary measure, of stores 
of grain in certain parts of Goruckpore; advances of tuccavee for seed-grain ; 
and the remission of a portion of we revenue demand. None of these ques- 
tions give any present cause for anxiety, and they need not be noticed further. 

18. The lieutenant-Govemor cannot conclude this resolution without 
ex{a»ssing his commendation of the manner in which, so far as his observations 
and inquiries have enabled him to judge, the relief operations in the Goruok- 
pore and Bustee districts have been carried on. Although he has taken excep- 
tion to parts of the system which he found in force, the arrangements for 
organising and superintending the works in progress, and for ensuring the 
proper iareatment of the laborers, appear to the Lieutenant-Govemor to have 
been highly creditable to the officers to whom these difficult duties have been 
entrusted. 


Exclosube II TO No. 7. 

Extract from Note o» the meamrea adopted for the relief of the poor in the 
Eiatricf ofMoradedjad tn 1862, bp J. Sfrachey, Esq. 

9. The general principles upon which public charity ought to be afforded 
are equally applicable to the able-bodied and to the infirm. In both cases it is 
a great evil that recourse riiould be had to charity, until no other alternative 
remains. It is a serious mistake to suppose that every person, apparently 
unable to work, is a fit object for charity. The evils of indiscriminate private 
charity are universally admitted. It has been too commonly forgotten that 
indiscriminate public charity is far worse. The latter has all the evils of the 
former in an aggravated shape, and it is doubly injurious, because it is a public 
recognition of a false and mischievous principle. 'Under the pressure of extreme 
famine it is true that the difficulty of discrimination may Wome too great to 
be contended with, and it is possible that in some districts this may have 
occurred already. But such cases must be extremely rare, and until distress 
becomes altogether unmanageable, there can be no reason for the disregard of 
the obvious principles upon which public charity ought to be administered. 
The problem, as Mr. J S. Mill has said, is "how to give the greatest amount of 
needful help with the smallest encouragement to undue reliance upon it.’‘ 
This is equally true whether relief be given to the infirm in tiie shape of simple 
charity, or to the able-bodied in return for labor performed. 

10. The principle originally laid down by the Government, that the able- 
bodied poor should receive relief only in return for labor, was evidently the 
first essential of a reasonable system. But it is often difficult in practice to 
draw the line between those who are and those who are not able-bodied. 
Public works undertaken by the Government cannoi^ whatever be the scale 
of operations, give relief to all that require it. This is spemally the case when, 
as at the present time, the chief sufferers belong to the non-agricultnral classes. 
Many are incapable of working on roads or canals who would be able to per- 
form a fair amount of labor if employed in the ordinary occupations to which 
they have been accustomed. Many are physically unfit for out-door occupa- 
tions who are well able to perform woyk of a sedentary land. This is the case 
with great numbers of women, and especially with those who have young 
children :&om whom they cannot be separated. It is usdless to attempt to make 
people perform work for which they are altogether unfit. Not only is the 
result failure with respect to them, but they render it impossible to obtain a 
feir amount of work from the others, associated with them, who are really able, 
and who might be willing to work. If, for example, there be a hundred appli- 
cants for relief, all of whom are capable of performing some kind of woik, 
and out of this number only fifty are really fit for employment in road-making, 
only those fi% should be so employed. The remaining must be mnployed 
in some other way. Bven ff the employment be unprofitable, the loss will not 
be BO great as it is under the other system, 

IX. It aimeared teerefore to the Oommitti^ that, te enable them to 
* but te a manner ti^e pimmides wtedh Government ha^ 

"Iv 
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jaiti down, they must provide tte means of meeting sucli oases as these of which 
I have been speaking. There was only one eflPeotual means which the 
objects that were aimed at could be attained. This was the establishment of a 
pc»r-house, which should at the same time be, strictly speaking, a work-house; 
^d this the Committee proceeded, with the sanction of the Government, to 
undertake. 

12. The distribution of food at public kitchens to all comers in the 
manner that has often been practised appeared to be open to much objection. 
No inquiry or discrimination is possible under such circumstances. The 
separation of the deserving from the undeserving at the time of the distribu- 
tion of food must always be impracticable. The result of such a system is, 
that the persons who are really fit objects of charity obtain a much smaller 
measure of relief than the professional beggars, fakeers, brahmins and 
impostors. • 

18. At each tehsHee, and at other places where the distress was great, 
Sub-Committees were appointed. These usually consisted of the tehsildar, 
moonsifi, thannadar and respectable native gentlemen of the place. These 
Sub-Committees were ordered to send to the poor-house at Moradabad all 
persons who appeared to have no other means of support. It was their duly 
to supply the means to aU such persons on reaching Moradabad, and for giving 
them food until they were received into the poor-house. .AU persona unable to 
walk were sent in by cart or other conveyance. 

15. The poor-house was situated in a mango grove of great extent, about 
half a mile from the city of Moradabad, on the Allygurh road. Good sheds 
were provided for the paupers’ dwellings, workshops, hospital, cooking-places, 
store-houses, and for all other necessary purposes The internal organisation 
wiU be understood from the details which are given further on. 

16. It was necessary at the outset of operations to provide against the 
admission of persons who were not fit objects of charity. The first essential 
point was, the observance of the rule laid down by the Government, that 
relief should ordinarily be given in the shape of cooked food. This role* pro- 
vides the most valuable check that can be obtained, and it may be safely 
affirmed that without it no proper system is possible. In the next place it was 
insisted upon that no persons should receive food who had not first been exa- 
mined and passed by the Committee. The only exception is made in favor of 
those who are evidently in actual want of food at the time of examination. 
They are necessarily relieved upon the spot. As a general rule, all applicants 
for relief must appear before the Committee the day before they are admitted 
into the poor-house. Three members of the Native Sub-Committee meet ^ily 
for the purpose of receiving and judging of the propriety of aU applications. 
After such enquiry as is possible, the names of those persons who appear 
deserviug of being admitted into the poor-house are entered in a register drawn 
up in the following form : — 



A wooden ticket is given to every person admitted, bearing a number 
corresponding with that in eoltupn ^ of the register, and signed by a member 
of the Committee. Itchqm reeedfe fbod at the poor-house qnwl he presents 
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insisted upon, that every one shall work who is able to do so, there is little 
inducffluent hdd out to persons to enter the poor-house who have other means 
of supiport. The application for relief afforded upon such conditions is the 
best evidence of want. On the 31st May 1874, out of 5,920 persons in the 
Morada^d p(wr-house, 2,372 were employed in various occupations. 

It is not insisted upon that every one who receives relief shall live perma- 
nentlj^ in the poor-house. The other checks upon admission that have been 
established have been found suCdcient, and on sanitary grounds it would have 
been unwise to lay this down as a necessary condition. The greater number, 
however, of the paupers are permanent inmates. It is only those who belong 
to the town of Moradahad who return in any numbers to their own homes; 
since the working paupers are obliged to be present at the poor-house during 
the whole of the day, and as eveiw one is employed who is capable of working, 
abuses can hardly result from this indulgence. 

17. Gtood huts are provided for all the inmates of the poor-house. Every 

person has assigned to him his proper dwelling-place. each series of huts 

a space of ground is marked off with bamboos, and within it the food is dis- 
tributed. For ewh workshop there is a separate enclosure, with the necessary 
sheds, within which the work is carried on. • At the entrance to every enclosure 
is placed a board showing the purpose to which it is devoted. A separate 
range of huts is provided for lepers. 

18. ^ The management of ^ arrangements connected with the preparation 
of food is left to the native members of the Committee. Cooked food is edone 
distributed, and at the following rates : — 

Flour. D&L 


To adults of both sexes 
„ children above 10 years 
„ ditto below .. 

,, ditto in arms 


... 8 ohittacks chittacks. 
. . 6 ditto l| ditto. 

... 4i ditto 1 ditto. 

... 8 ditto 1 ditto. 


The above are the ordinary rates for all non-workers, hut to working paupers 
who may be considered to require a larger allowance of food 10 ohittacks of 
flour and 2 chittacks of dftl are allowed. 

The cooking arrangements are of two kinds. Eor Mahomedans and for 
all persons who make no objections on the ground of caste (and these form the 
larger proportion of the whole) the cooking is done by contract. This is found 
to be the least troublesome and most economical plan. Large oveus are built 
at convenient spots, and the flour is baked into ohupatees, each containing two 
chittacks. The whole of the food is examined and weighed before it is distri- 
buted, and it is assumed that every seer of flour ought to produce one and a 
half seer weight of cooked food. Every possible precaution is taken, and with 
proper supervision very little fraud is possible. The contract charge for cook- 
ing one maund of flour, together with whatever quantify of dfii is required to 
he distribated with it, is four and a half annas. This includes all chaiges, 
except that for water, which is supplied by bhistees, who are paid servants. 

For preparing the food of those classes of Hindoos whose prejudices of caste 
have to be considered, brahmin cooks and kahars are entertained. 

19. Ho arrangements are more essential than those for ensuring the 
regular and orderly distribution of food after it has been cooked. The non- 
working paupers are divided into parties of five hundred. To each of these 
parties a separate enclosure is allotted, and the arrangements for each are un- 
der the supervision of a paid servant, The working paupers are similarly divided 
into parties of two hundred. Eor each party a register is main^ned. This is 
a copy of the general register mentioned above, with the addition of columns 
showing for every day in the month whether each peason was present or not at 
the distribution of food. 

The food is distributed between 10 and 12 a. k. The paupers sit down, 
according to the order of th^ numbers, in the places a^si^ned to thrnn,, each 
person showing his ticket. They soon learn to take their places without con- 
IciSiddL. The mam in ohiu|;e of ike renter tiien goes d(mn the line, comparing 
each pemon wi& entries in the register, and afW thki examination the food is 
distributed 

. J fekfWi driwrifiL ^ fitwidefl, are carrica off, at one 

belonging to 
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each enclosure. In this manner the food for each parfy is kept separate, the exact 
quantity required is delivered at each enclosure confusion is avoided, and a 
useful additional check is obtained. It is almost Impossible, with this system 
that any one should receive more than his proper idiare. At the commence- 
ment of operations fraudulent attempts were sometimes made to obtain food, 
but they were always discovered, and it is believed that they can hardly ever 
be successful. 

The registers show the number of persons present every day and the 
quantity of food distributed in each enclosure. These registers are made up 
daily, and the totals of the whole show the results for the poor-house generally. 

Food is given only once in the twenty-four hours. The general good 
health of the paupers has shown that there is no necessity for more frequent 
naeals. Hitherto there has been no variation in the diet, except that often 
different kinds of d^H have, from time to time, been supplied. Persons for 
whom other food is necessary can obtain it from the hospital. Nearly the whole 
of the wheat consumed in the poor-house is ground by the working paupers.^ 

20. The working paupers are divided into two parties, each containing 
two hundred persons, and each having its separate enclosure and sheds. One 
or more paid servants superintend the operations of each party and instruct 
the paupers in their work. Much of the work of superintendence is, however, 
done by inmates of the poor-house itself. All working paupers are esqjeoted to 
be present in the places assigned to them at 6 o’clock every morning. _ They 
work till 11 A. M. They then rest for about two hours, and durix^ this time 
they receive their food. They then again work till 4 p. m., when the enxploy- 
ment for the day is ended. In the morning each person has a certain task 
allotted to him. Thus, in the rope manufactory, a certain quantity of habm is 
given to each person sufficient for the day’s work. Each woman employed in 
spinning receives in the same way a basket containing cotton wool, which she is 
expected to return in the evening spun into thread. 

21. The following statement shows the nature of the work carried on 
in the poor-house on the 31st May and the numbers employed : — 


Nature or works. 

Men. 

Women 

Children. 

Total 

Cotton-spinning ... ... 


414 


414 

Cloth and newai manufactuie 

2S 

i 16 

5 

49 

Duizee do do. 

9 

15 


24 

Bope-xuaking ... 

445 

302 

213 

960 

Giinding coin ... 

1 

302 


304 

Boad-makmg ... 

Building sheds and occupations connected with 

237 

33 

47 

317 

poor-house 

276 

28 

... 

304 

Total 

996 

1,111 

265 

2,372 




22. These operations were imdertaken without any idea of profit, and 
even if they had been carried on at a loss, they would not the less have been 
expedient. But in a merely economical point of view the results have been 
very satisfactory. It is not possible for me at present, to give detailed accounts 
of expenditure and receipts, but the following statement is believed to be 
approsdmately correct. It will serve to give an idea of the results of the 
operations carried on during the month of May. It must be understood that 
this statement shows only the expenditure incurred in the workshops. The 
whole of the charges for feeding the paupers employed and for the ordinary 
expenses of the poor-house are separate. It would equally have been neoes- 
saxj to maintain these paupers had no work been performed ; consequently the 
Ifist column of the following statement represents a real, and notan imaginaxy, 
pmfit. As, however, a considerable part of the articles prepared were not 
Mti^y sold during the month, but were in store on the Slat May, the entries 
in oomnms 5 and 6 aare snlijeot to future corpeotion. Inhere is no ref^on for 
the thantheaxnouotigiirenin the §i1^tement; 

e 
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e^ea on purely ebonomioal grounds, the employment of the pauper is desirable. 
"We may consider that during the month of May the expenses of the poor- 
house were less hy Es. 712-1-3 than they would have been if no work had 
been carried on. 


fUaiffment showi/ng iht Ej^eniiture and estimated Receipts on ousoouni of tie Moradabad 

Worh^homefor May 1861. 



ttope-uakiBg 

Cotton-spinning 

Dnrree-making 

SSTewar-making 
Cloth-making 
Grinding corn 
Boad-mwngi dse. 




Mdsi S. C. 

Bs. Ai Pi 

Bi. A.P. 

Bs. A. Pi 

•*« 

Bope 

475 9 12 

494 15 2 

768 8 S 

278 8 1 


Cotton thread .. 

2S 88 54 

896 1 0 

481 2 6 

85 t 6 

It* ttl 

Purrees 

48 in No. 

a 0. 

82 14 3 

i 

48 8 0 

16 8 0 


Newar 

24 ? 

10 1 10 

10 9 0 

0 7 2 


Coarse cotton cloth 

76 p.eee8. 

48 8 3 

47 3 3 

4 0 0 

««« •** 

Hour 

8 12 6 

148 4 2 

189 7 0 

»•« 

Bepairstoroadand 

earth-worki 

ta» 

4 12 0 

199 0 0 

194 4 0 

TOTAli .1, 


tea 

980 11 11 


712 1 3 


23. The difficulty is great of carrying out proper measures of conservancy 
in an Indian poor-house when the number of paupers is large. Por this 
respect everjrthing has been done that was possible. The necessary establish- 
ment of sweepers has been maintained, and all practicable care has been taken 
for the removal of filth and for the prevention of disease. The paupers received 
clothing whenever it appeared necessary. This point uf one of much import- 
ance on sanitary grounds, and the destruction of the filthy rags in which the 
paupers are clothed on their admission into the poor-house must often for 
the same reasons be insisted on. The sanitary state of the inmates has upon 
the whole been good. 

24i. Separate sheds have been set aside for the hospital and dispensary, 
and the necessary establishment has been maintained for their supervision. 

25. The cases have not been numerous in which it has been necessary to 
make permanent provision for the support of orphan children. It appeared to 
the Magistrate that there was only one legitimate manner of disposing of such 
cases : this was to make over the children to respectable persons of their own 
faith who were willing to receive them, taking of course evei^ care and pre- 
caution that was possible, hfo difficulty has been experienced in finding chari- 
taWe persons who are glad to undertake this duly, and who are fit to be entrust- 
ed with it. Seven children were thus provided for up to the end of April 1874. 

26. It only remains to notice the system that has been adopted for the 
relief of r^eotable women who cannot appear in public, and who consequently 
cannot receive food at the poor-house. There are no cases more difficult to deal 
with than these ; not only is there the difficuliy of guardi^ a^nst abuses, but 
there is often the still greater difficulty of conveying relief in an acceptable 
form to the persons who are known to be in want of it. Women of the upper 
olass^ will only receive charity when all publicity is avoided. 

It is not sufficient that they should not themsdv® be expected to appear 
Inpublio. If they bdieve that the fswt of their receiving ohpiiy is pubpffiy 
known and talked about, that their names are entered in public registers and 
their oases publicly enquired into^ they will often prefer to die at home rathea* 

ask for relief. When the alwibers of an infemous tribe, like the Goc^urs, 
Buspiciotts of our morivaa, beeaiue oonscnouB of their own criminality, deliber- 
ately rdffise the relM which is effiared to them, it may be ^uesrioned whether 
we ought for their tO hrefiik through, theprindples wMoh have been laid 
t d<^wn of WHio* oheSefty. -tor *niy part I see no propriety 

ont to OiWibe w^hioahi % oount^i and whose sole serious^ 
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oooupation. is crime, advantages wMoli we cannot attempt to give to the honest 
and industrious poor. On tms question opinions may differ, but all will agree 
that there are no people more deserving of our sympathy than these poor women, 
who are compelled, through no fault of theirs, to suffer in silenoe at their 
homes the privations of a time of famine. 

27 . The management of the system of rdief in these cases was entrusted 
by the Committee to Syud Ahmed Khan, the iPrincipal Sudder Ameen of 
Moradabad. This gentleman, of whose admirable services I shall again speak 
further on, devoted to this duty the utmost care and intdU^ence. The results 
have been most creditable to him, and the objects that were arrived at have 
been attained in a manner that appears thorougmy satisfactory. 

lists were in the first instance prepared from the best procurable informa- 
tion showing all the respectable women who were in urgent want of assistance 
and who cOirid not appear in public. These lists were carefully examined and 
checked by Syud Ahmed Khan. In the interior of the district the tehsildars 
and moonsiffs gave their assistance. 

28. To guard aginst abuses in the administration of out-door relief to this 
class of women the utmost vigilance is necessary. 

One of the most useful checks which can be adopted is the application of 
the principle which has been found so important in other parts of the relief 
system, that charity shall be as far as possible only afforded in exchange for 
labor. It is considered that a woman is able to spin daily without much di£S- 
culty one chittack of cotton wool, and that an allowance of one anna per diem 
will provide her with sufficient food. A supply of cotton, enough for eight days’ 
work, is enclosed in a small basket, and this, with eight annas in money, is sent 
to every woman who receives this kind of relief. After eight days have elapsed 
a second basket with eight annas more is sent to her, and before delivering it 
the first basket is taken back, filled with the thread into which the first supply 
of cotton has been sptm. It was found impracticable, without frustrating some 
of the chief objects in view to distribute daily the cotton and the wages for 
each day’s labor Thus, each woman receives an allowance in advance suffi- 
cient to maintain her eight days. Under the careful supervision of Syud Ahmed 
Khan the system has worked admirably ; no difficulties have been experienced, 
and it is believed that no abuses of importance can have occurred. Belief has 
thus been given to a large number of women without any publicity, and with- 
out the least offence to their feelings. Women who are considered to be incap- 
able of any work receive an allowance of nine pie per diem. This sum has 
been sufficient at the prices which have prevailed since the system was intro- 
duced to afford the means of subsistence, and the lower rate of allowanoe to 
women who perform no work provides a usefril check. 

29. On the last day of May 1874, out of 1,105 women, 1,020 received relief 
in exchange for work and only 85 were unemployed. The results in an economi- 
cal point of view have also been very sati^ctory, as will be seen from the 
following statement of the operations carried on in April and Hay 1874 



Kumbei of women reeeiv- 
lOg relief. 

s 

I 

si 

II 

S) 

1 

1 

XSXPBSTPBD 1 

Qaantitiy of tliread pre- 
pared during the month 

'SS 

If 

j-S 

ill 

l&a 

ii 

5 2 

1 ® 

P aa p. 

P 

6 

% 

« S 
c 

Totah. 

« 



Bp. A. F. 

Bs A.r. 

1 1 1 . 

3 Si A P. 

Mds. S. 0 

E« A, P. 

April 



763 16 3 


1.006 U 9 

IBU 4 . 

483 16 0 





'(it. 





31 , 61 S 


IM> 8 8 

m i *0 

tJBli 9 S' 

MSS 16 

1,168 IB a 



^ 1 

'-■7- ,Vr--T-- 

■ ■ 11 - ^r- 

:.-V 


i — .i. 



t f n It 21M1M 1 vH I, ’ 

pea^y ^ w, c^t« tpe ^xj^noiliure was lecoyered in April and 
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. No. 8. 

LeUer from J.’F.K. SewUt, Esq,, Officiating Junior Seoretary to the Otm&im- 
went of Bengali to the Secretary to the 0-ovemment of India, Department 
of B>eoenue, Jgriculture and Commerce, Eo. 3419 S.-B., dated 28^A 
M(^ 1874. 

In. contiiinaiaon. of my letter No. 3267 S.-R., dated the 23 st M&j 1874 
(not printed), I am directed to report, for the information of BSs Exeellenoy the 
Governor General in Oouneil, that no further known cases of deaths from starra- 
tion have been reported to Government during the last week. 

^ 2. The four deaths referred to in my letter above quoted have bemi the 
subject of inquiry, and it now appears that none of these cases can properly be 
called fan^e deaths. All these persons had been for some time in the receipt 
of relief in hospital before their deaths, though it is possible that thpir illness 
may have originated from previous privation. The number of known deaths 
actually due to starvation is therefore 22, as reported in Mr. Mackenzie’s letter 
No. 2968, dated the 7th May 1874. 


No., 9. 

Letter from J. F. K. ReuMt, Esq,, Officiating Junior Secretary to the Q-overn- 
meni of Bengal, to the Secretary to the Oommment of Indxa, Depart- 
ment of Reeenm, Agriculture and Commerce, Eo, 8443 S.-B., dated 
29th May 1874. 

I am directed to submit copies of a minute by the Lieutenant>Govemor 
regarding distress in the Julp^ree district of the Gooch Behar Division, and 
of a letter addressed to the Commissioner, recapitulating the orders which have 
been given on this subject. 


EkcLOSCKB I TO No. 9. 


Minute hy the Eon^ble Sir Richard Temple, K. C. S, L, Lieutenant-Qooermr 

of Bengal, on distress in the Julpigoree distnet of the Gooch Behar Divi- 
sion, dated Monghyr, the 2Sth May 1874. 

Some distress having recently broken out m the Julpigoree district in the 
Gooch Behar Division, I desire to record briefly what has been done : 

2. The territory is divided into two parts, east and west, by the river 
Teesta. On the east side of the Teesia is the State of Gooch Behar and the 
Buza Dooars incorporated in the Julpigoree district. On the west side of the 
river is the remainder of the Julpigoree district. 

3. Originally the Julpigoree district, with a poptdalion of 418,666 souls, 
was not reckoned among the distressed districts at all. It was known to have 
had a 10-anna yield of the rice (oop — ^its mam staple ; its supplies of grain 
were such that up to nearly the end of April it was ezportmg considerably to 
the nearest comers c£ the Fumeah and Dinagepore districts. The State of 
Gooch Behar has had a good rice harvest, and has eisported grain to the nearest 
portions of the Dinagepore and Rungpore distriotsi. In the Dooars, also, thmre 
was not any failure of crops. 

4. To this satisfactory description there has, however, always been one 
exception. In the southern comer of the Ju^igoree dis^ot th^ is a Ixact 
^own by the name of Boda, which, though British territory, is the private 
estate of the Gooch Behar Bmah. This tmot a^oins some of the distressed per- 
il tions of the Fumeah district (Eoshengunge) and some distressed parts of the 

Dinagepore district (Baneeshonkol). This tr?iot had a very poor rice crop, mid 
some time ago the Gooch Behar State, under British mana^ment, arranged to 
store grain there. ‘Whatever grainhas beenptufohased by the Sthteof Ooooh Behar 
has been, not for Gooch Behar itself, but for the BOda zenaiadarpt in Julpigoree. 

6. ITp to the middle of May 1874, howevet, the locWl autilumties appeared 
confident that in the main part or the Juljdgoree df^triot distress* wot)!a not 
oocmi, thoi^h there was anxmtyfiK>m time to tone about the>«rc|kwhKtidn (4! grain 
from the district, chiefly in the direction qf t^ FtuneaJh dithnofe, aad'<tortainly 
Jt.x there was nothing in the outtuni of the !brteatl p or eyah to justify, 



6. On the 17th May 8741, howeTOTi aiid on subsequent 
sioner sent report® of prices suddenly rising to famine rates ; of a 

panic in the gmn marketa ; of a ^OTrhig, fear of j^ort^^^ several 

act® here and there of yi^nce^ hy; 

* of stocks. It certaiidy seeined that there unust stM 
the district, hut that the possessors Wotdd hot hrihg it put for si^^ 
hold it in the expootation that thihgs might heepine t^^ Ihe preyalehce; of 
any such impreesiph vv^as calculated to aggravate distress. 

7. I iiUDiediathly dueoted the Gouiinissioher th make UM of 
already stored in B (as just described) for the assistahce^^^ 

generally ; tp take the grain in the nearest gmin depdts belGn^g^ to ISorth- * 

em BengM Btate Bailway j tp offer advances in Cash to local 
up rice Jfecoh the large Opyeriunent grain dep6t at !lpde€gunge oh the h 
the Brahmapootra, whither our stores are sent by steamers i ahd ; to to 

those who might be under any ihfluehc© of panic that Governmeirt^ 
would soon arrive, that things were hot likely to grow woise, and that there.* 
fore the holders of grain need not hesitate to bring it out for sale. Itt Oi^^ 
make good the promise that Qovmrnmeut supplies would arrito^ f bordered 
60,000 mauhds (hearly 2,000 tons) of grain to he immediately seht by 
&om the hashmigunge dep6t (in the hprih of the Purneah district), whereby 
succour would reach Julpigoree from the south-west, and 1 have Since heard of 
the despatch of this quantity with a promptitude creditable to the Purueah 
officers. I also ordered 40,000 maunds (1,600 tons) to he sent by the Teesta 
river route from the south-east. I believe that the supplies on the spot will 
last quite well till the succour arrives from without. 

8. 1 have appointed additional officers to join at lulpi^tob^^^^^^^i^^ 

both for relief and for public works. Meanwmle, the necestory relief works 
have been opened by the Commissioner instantly on the frrst i^mptom of 
.trouble. 

The supply of grain in the Purneah district, generally, is ample for all 
present needs. But the Kishengunge dep6t must he immediately replenished, 
as the distress about there has become worse (apparently from the troubles in 
Julpigoree, as one neighbourhood acts and re-acts on the other). This can be 
done easily from the other dep6ts of the district, and the opportunity will he 
taken of testing the value of the reserve of pack ponies retained in that dis- 
trict for emergent service anywhere; 

I think we may rely on the promptitude and thoughtfulness of the Gom- 
missioner of Gooch Behar, Sir William Herschel. 


EtoLOStTRB n TO No. 9. 


Itetter from C. Bernards Bsq.^ O^daUng Secretary to the- Oovemmeni of 
Bengali to the Qommiesmner of Cooch Behar t No. Z4iQ4i 8, •‘B>.t dated 2^th 
Jtoy 1874.. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 2 S..rBi, %bted 
the 17th May 1874 (not printed), reporting upon the prospects Of the Julpigoree 
district and the Dooars, and the measures you proposed to a^ 




therefrom..'.,':.' 

2. By the lieutonant-Governbris o^^^^ were 

1 -nf nrmftd ilmt, if ffisfaess wto imminent to Julpigoree. circles and suh-eircles 
might at once be .stoited distressed tank-work might be 

undertakenj and that, hE^frade suppHes were deficit authorise the 

ihurie^to bnihehalf of the Gooch Belmr State. ; Y bu ■ 

ivrare also au|ttorisi|d to||^ 





■ ' V V' '"■■ ■ 'C J !:;S; 5^"’: ; : ■ ■ '■ ;,■ : 

p. ^ iiwft 

;>^ai3B|p[ig| the 'Magmtrat^"':^' T*|^^.^-.ah4v;3>jjaag?^^ 
bp^htio]^ e^eiaU^ tbe>s^, bf;gi^ iheir diateiets Mo^^ 

; ijOTdeiB of ; d^pigbiee;, : 

^_the:saDaje>d^,^ahd-^|od.;i^^ .?equfisted--h^;ito:'MTe'adTB^besi^^^:;^-'^^ 
:K-m-'<»lib»t-*diatidets^^hut;-to;indabb thb^:tb"^t^^ 
from the stores at ^EaU^tujgb M the 
' ^ ■ BB8uhim^oot^^ai:rateia':ede^'^:ypu^mi|^repo^^ 

^ 'axid^ ha ;#biaid; ©ba^e ‘ theih^tt^ ■ seilva;t h, reasohaldb: .rbtaM ihr'^tdjpi^^ :^;-' 

' ' meet'the^Mqijeaisvbf'a^ipigd^ 'iibvejaina^^ 

ahx^^re the; EuB^OTe: aJiotmeiiti 

. desj^tbh : &om GohluBdo to Ealligunge^^^^ re(|ties^ : to ^ 

anhotuace to the people at large that a supply of Goyerhment graia had been 
r ordered and might soon be expected to rea<di the disto 
/^im;#ere'‘al^:'iafer^ed; :that' -the;-:;;!e^ 
i^;-^iIi(ray?;heydb^-«)Wd|%oree; T?'hmh''''UBiilid-a^ 
V";m:heed::ef^'t^^vhad:%en;^btionedt>;::;M^bf'iCand^:'t^'^ 

; Bti^^sted to b^n wc»k on beyond JbJ^ v > 

[as poE!siMei,' so ae to a&id^^r^^ 

out in the district. The Lieutenant-Goverhor has learnt by teiegraph>^ 
;v:3^br}3^ilfeay.|hatvattv:enghm^:-^has^;;:heen>tbld--:6ff/feh!:['‘'tbtis:-i;(^^ 

: : Kajbt; :Inndtay:.h^^ isvat'dnlpigoree; Su^esrimteh^ 

/;::--'f2[-:'i8i;*'Ha^g^thus:-r6capibul^dsthe/aa^ihgemehts 
mainly by tele^aph,' to guard against diskess in the tmcts to which yonr 
report under acknowledgment refers, I am only , to add that the Ileutenaht- 
Govomor now farther dkeots that Goternment grain may be sold to the p;ub3ic 
wherever it is found necessary, directly a supply reaches the district in suffi- 
cient qhautity to warrant such a course. The rate for such sales should 
be a rupee for 12 seerp of deaued rice, plus a small percentage to give the cost 
of transport from Pumeah and Eunjgpore. The price for mrtially husked rice . 
shoUld;be^so[mucdi 'ch€ap^['-aeoofding;tO;;iiie; iprppoi^n:of::%iriclh^ 

7. Next, you are partictdarly to arrange for aU relief laborers being paid 
in kind immediately on the receipt of the stores. You are to avoid paying in 
cash, wherever, you can pay in kind. Lastly, yOn are authorised to advance grain 
( but not cash) ybur beingsatisfied of the need of the applicant ^ v i . ^ 

and of the reasonable ptobabihiy of his making repayment her^terv^;^^^^^^^ 
rdnforoe the; staff of the 
Governor has niade the foUowing arrangements r 

(«).—E|;e has agreed to yQ’iJC taking temporarily from Gooch Behax the 

services of Mr. Beckett/ or of Mr. 3enny, or of both, * 

(J).-i— You already , hate the services of Mr: Bradbury, c. s,, whb is hoit 

■ (c)^--i'M?^Jer:ThbrQld,:;4^staht.;Bi:%^eri[Sndi 
¥:vl' 'f - ■;f!n‘;;3[tdpi^ Abeoohd^^aMiCr'lpw^^^Y))^^ 

will be sent ae soon as prasihle. . 

(d). — ^Mr. Balrymple Clark, Assistant iDistriot Superintendent of Police, 
has been transferred to Julpi^i^e. 

’ ' ' 'to Julpigoree. .-’ ' 
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3. Subsequent to the receipt of this Narrative various items of intelligence 
have been communicated to us by telegraph by Sir B,. Temple. On the 29th 
he informed us that the Commissioner of the Bhagulpore Division had reported 
by telegraph that a grain riot had occurred at Mynagoree, and that he had asked 
for the aid of the military, a course which, as the local police force was weak, 
the Lieutenant-Governor had approved — that particulars of the riot, in which 
two of the rioters were said to have lost their nves, had not been as yet received, 
but that no i^ubsequent violence had occurred, and that the place was reported 
quiet. 

4s. On the same date he reported that a sudden deficiency of grain had 
arisen at Serajgunj, on the Brahmapootra, in the Pubna district, but that prompt 
steps had been taken for the supply of Government grain and for meeting the 
contingency of the failure of the private importations on which the locality 
depended ; that further distress was showing itself in Beerbhoom, and that two 
relief officers and an additional supply of Government grain ^d been sent 
thither, and lastly that, thus far, the arrangements for relief and supply in Jul- 
pigoree (referred to in the Narrative, para. 15, & Appendix H) were proving 
successful. 

6. The latest price current for Bengal (which with the usual crop and 
weather report we enclose) exhibits a general rise (very marked in Ohota 
Nagpore) throughout the province, except in Behar, where prices may be said 
to show, if anything, a temporary downward tendency. 

6. Since the crop report above referred to was published, a material 
change for the better has taken place. On the 29th Sir R. Temple telegraphed 
that good rain had been general north of the Ganges, but only partid south 
of that river, that the average fall had been inches in North Behar and 
3 or 4 inches in the north of the Rajshahye Division, and that the fears of 
agriculturists had been much allayed, although some anxiety still existed. 

7. Our latest accounts,* which for the most part are up to the 80th ultimo, 
^ sappi^tnentiT^ crop fto-d weather repoit of 1 st show that there has been morc or l€(ss ram 

J'lne- * in almost every district in Bengal, and 

that on the whole the prospects of the early crops are at present favorable. 
Eastern Tirhoot is an exception. The Lieutenant-Governor telegraphed yester- 
day from Hathi that no rain had fallen in that neighbourhood for five weeks, 
that the heat was very great, and agricultural prospects not good. 

8. Private trade from the Punjab and North-Western Provinces stiU con- 
tinues very active near the railways and great rivers, and we are happy to be 
able to report that the Patna station, where a serious block (noticed in para- 
graph 4 of our despatch of the 22nd ultimo) had occurred, is now clear, and 
that a new siding calculated to facilitate greatly the inward traffic has been 
completed and opened at •that station, 

9. Referring to paragraph 6 of the above-mentioned despatch, we may 
remark that the lieutenant-Govemor is in communication with the Resident 
of Nepal, in view to supplying to the authorities of that State such grain as 
they may require ; and that, to assist them further, he has authorised sales of 
Government grain at all the dep6ts along the northern borders of Tirhoot and 
Ohumparun to any Nepalese who may desire to purchase food at these places. 

10. Prom the enclosed letter from the Government of Bengal, your Lord- 
ship will observe that no more deaths from starvation have been reported, and 
that the four last brought to notice are not considered on further inquiry to 
have been famine deaths, properly so called. This would therefore reduce the 
total of proved deaths to 22. 

11. The usual weekly report on the state of the crops and people in the 
North-Western Provinces, which is enclosed, shows that prices remain 
stationary, that the numbers on relief works are being reduced, and that 
advances for the prucchase of seed-grain gre being made where necessary, 

No. 11. 

^03» O. </. ^nder-iSeorelar^ to the Government of 

\*^epartnii0ni (f AgrimUure and Commerce^ to the Secretary id the 

the JihvthfWfeeterit jProvmceep NOk ]L9^1, dated 
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of the. North-Western Provinces under date tbe 16th idem on the subject of 
tbe measures to be adopted for the relief of distress in the Ooracknore and 
Bustee districts. 

2. In reply, I am desired to recognise the personal attention which His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor has given to the condition of the people in 
those districts, and to say that the Governor General in Council approfes of 
the orders issued and the views expressed by His Honor. It is, as observed by 
His Honor, not necessary to adopt in their entirety in the North-Western 
Provinces the measures which have been taken in oi’der to meet the greater 
distress which exists in parts of Behar and Bengal, and the Government of 
India rely upon the Government of the North-Western Provinces to meet the 
requirements of the districts affected by scarcity as they arise. 

3. I am, however, to observe that it seems possible that in consequence 
of the measures now reported, some of the people who have hitherto been 
able to support themselves by the wages received for work on the Goruck- 
pore and Bustee relief works may emigrate to Ghumparun and Sarun, the 
neighbouring districts of Bengal. If this takes place, the difficulties of the 
Bengal officers may bo much increased. I am therefore to say timt, should 
such emigration set in to any considerable extent, the Government of In^a 
trusts that His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor will take timely measures for 
giving the people of Bustee and Goruckpore employment near their own homes. 


No. 12. 

Despatch from the Governor General in Council, to Ser Majestfs Secretary of 
State for India, 2to. 37, dated Qth J^me 187 A. 

Since we last addressed your Lordship on the 2nd of June on the subject 
of the famine in Behar and other parts of Bengal, wo have, as already reported 
by telegraph, received intelligence of good rain having fallen in most disfriets, 
except in south-east Tirhoot, and even here an inch of rain fell on the 6th, 
which, although it may not materially improve the prospects of the low-laud 
rice crops, will have beneficially augmented the local water-supply, the growing 
deficiency in which was becoming a source of some anxiety. 

2. Generally the agricultural prospects of the distressed districts appear 
favorable, except in the case of rice sown in low-lands, wherein some milure 
is apprehended. 

3. We enclose copies of our latest detailed district accounts mostly up 
to the 6th of June, as also the usual weather and crop reports for the week 
ending the 30th May. 

i. We also enclose the return of prices current in Bengal, which, while 
exhibiting minor fluctuations, such as are customary, does not indicate any 
material change in prices since we last wrote. On the whole prices in Behar 
seem still to show a slight downward, and in the rest of Bengal (exoludmg the 
Western Districts') an upward, tendency. 

6. On the 6th Sir Bichard Temple reported that he had investi^ted the 
Tirhoot grain supplies with the aid of the several sub-divisional officers ; that 
he found the total allotment barely sufficient for the whole district, but that 
additions coxild be arranged for; that he had been obliged to strengthen 
Mudhobunnee, by transferring thither twelve thousand tons from Seetamurhee, 
where there was less distress, and that he had conferred with the^ Collector 
about the Chumparun supply, which might prove more than sufficient. He 
added that “ the laborers are leaving the relief works for agriculture and 
private employment; sales of grain to tbe public are increasing ; advances are 
being made to the ryots after inquiry, village by village ; the zemindars are 
giving security and generally behaving well. 1 have visited many relief 
mroles, and am satisfied that our organisation reaches every village. The re- 
lief establishments are complete. There is much evidence, official and non- 
official, as to the improved appearance of the people since our rdief opeosarions 
commenced.” . , 

( 6. The Bengal special weekly report showa that no more of death 
starvation have as yet been certified S the total of woved dowha thereforU 
- aa before, 82. 
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7. The usual return of prices current aud reporf on the etatf pf the crops 
and people of the North-Western Trotiucee are enclosed. Prices trivial 
fluctuations are, it will he obsCrred, remarkably steady ; the only imporiaint crop 
now on the ground, sugarcahej is doing vrell ; rain has already fa^ 
rnany places, and the numbers on relief works are steadily decr^asihgj chiefty in 
consd^uenee of the ablerbodied men leaving to commence cultivationv^^^^^ <^^^ the 
whole everything appears for the present to be progressiag as favorably as 
' could, be- expected.. 


J)e8patehfrom the Governor General in Goimoilt to Ser Mafesiff^ Seereiarp of 
St0e for India, Wo. BQ, dated 16th June 187^. 

The Nineteenth Special Narrative of the Pamine in Behar and pthet 
■parts of Bengal, for the fortnight ending the llth ciirrent (copies of which 
we now have the honor of transmitting for your Lordship’s information), snffi'^ 
ciently explains the position of affairs oonnected with the fhmine, and seeiias 
to require no special comment from us. 

2. Since this Narrative was written we have repeiived copies :(wbich 
we enolosej of a report and telegram from the Oonimissibner of Ooboh Behar, 
giving a somewhat fuller aicoount of the grain robberies of t^ie Idynagoree 
Booars, and generally giving more favorable accounts of the condition and 
prospects of the people in the Julpigoree district than we bad previously 
received. ■ 

3. We have in former despatches reported the application of the 
Nepalese Governinent to be permitted to buy rice feom our d.6pdts to the value 
of two lakbs of rupees, and our having a^eed to supply at cost pricO such 
quantity as the laeutenant-^Governor felt be coidd safely piari vrith^^ iWe may 
•now state that we have intimated our willin^ess to permit Nepal to postpone * 
its payments for such rice as it may obtain from us xuitil a more mvorable 
season, as owing to the failure of the harvest in the Terai, a considerable portion 
of the revenue has not been coUeoted this year. 

4. Bartly in view to possible demands on us from Nepal, and partly as a 
precaution against any unforeseen increased expenditure of Government gmin 
in sales to the public, we have during the past week sanctioned the despatch 
to Durbhunga of 11,000 and Moozufferpore of 3,666 tons of rice in excess of 
the allotment last reported. 

6. The latest price current up to the 6th June shows that prices have not 

altered very materially during the week 
under report. Common rice is rising in 
Calcutta and its neighbourhood* and in some 
of the Eastern districts, t bid; it baa 
in almost every district in Behap an^ Chbta 
Nagpore, and the fluctuatioiia in the p^ 
of other food-stooks gEre only such as always 

^occlur at ;:tili8.seasonv'•■■'"■^ 

6i The inostTe‘^h^ ^®®9tin^ that have reaehed^^^^ h^ 

agrioultural operations in Bengal, hdd which are mostly up th i^e 13thv 

■■:;:;.;ynup,'Lords]^.',;,v^v;:.obse:^e. .fcom';;sfi|e'::i..hBiriQS^^^^ 

^ ■ nature ; indeed, in the; 

^'■S?'-|ti&y^;the.we^eriand;.p^spe<^adf^%e;^^ 
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'No. 14. 

from F. K. Mewitt, JEsq4 Off^iating Juniof Seoreta^^^ the ^overn^ 
]Ment of Bengalf to the JOeputy Secretary to ths &ooernmeni of 
Depmtment of Reoenue» Agrimlture and domm^reei ISfoi 4030 
dcXedflQthJimeXX)14i, 

I am directed to submit, ^ informatiQn of tbe Govern of India, 

■NT 00^0 0 T> xi. « copy of a oorrespondenoe noted in the 

No. 3343 S.-R. of the 25tli May 1874y to the Com* i j, .l • 

missioner of Burdwan. margin, having reference to a statement lu 

. Uo. 109 S..E. of the istii Jane 1874 ftonx the FHend of India newspaper relative to 

the alieged mflux of starving immigrants 

in the Hoogbly district feom Bebar. 


, '''EircLOstrBii 'I- to; No. 14:., 

letter from 0. Bernard, JBlsq., Officiating Secretary to the 0ove^ 

■Bengal, to the Commissioner of Burdtmni Xt6, Sl&4i^^^^ S^ 2Sth 

. ;:Jfaiy 1874. -;. ■ 


I am directed to ask that the Magistrate-OoUector of Hooghly 
caUed upon to report what he knows, or after inquiry can learn, regarding the 
alleged immigration of starving Beharees into Hooghly, to which reference is 
made in the annexed extract from, the pages of the Friend of India, 


■ /. Enciosoee II- to;'No.- 14., . - 

JEte/mc< j^oj» **i’riend of India,” ay 1874. ^ 

As we write we receive this commumcafion from, a> village: within a few 
miles of Pundooah, the old Mahomedan city of Hooghly, now a railway station, 
which fever has desolated : — “ There is at present a rush of starving people froth 
Patna and Arrah towards Calcutta; I hear that gang after gang pass through 
* Pundooah every day. Within the last two days some 25 staiwelings came tia tne 
for relief, and they received it front the fhnd at the disposal of ldie Sub-0^^ 
mittee here. Many of them are on their way to Galcuttn/ and Others are 
wandering about the district in quest of food. If they are suffered to wander 
about in this way, I am afraid many of them will die away within a short time.” 
The experience of the famine of 1866 is thus beginning early in Hooghly. 


FJndorsemekt by the Government of Bengal, No, S.-B., dated Slith May 

1874. 

Copy, with copy of the foregoing extract, forwarded to the Magistrate- 
Collectors of Patna and Shahahad, with a request that they will report through 
the Commiss^ner of Patua whether they have heard or can learn anything of 
such emigration of starving people &6m these districts into W;estern B^ 

It is true that prices in Patna city are at the presemt moineni 
V Hooghljr town, but Barrh and Behajr prices may net he^^ s^^ both 

districts the Ineutenant-Govemor has apprehensions lest, a^ a time of scarcity 
and high prices, there may be persons in remote villages of the worst tracts who . 
suffer grievously from want. Are the Magistrates of Patna and Shahaibad sa? 
tisfied that such cases are sought out; found and reHeved wheiCvetf^^t^^^^ 
if so, oh what fotmdarion do they bi^ such satisfaotioh P \ ** 


■? ■ ''T-'T ■thd'hqhdiV'^'rhqSnh^ . ' 33|3,;^hi:i25th'- 
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Enclosure IV to No 14. 

Letter from B 11. Pelleto, Offiouttiag Magistrate and (foUector, Moof/Mg^ 

to the Commissioner of the Burdwan Bimsion^ No. 126, dated 6th June 1874i. 

In reply to your No. 132 S.-R, dated 28tli May 1874, I have the honor to 
state that previous to the appearance of the letter in the Friend of India, I had 
received a letter from the JRevd. Jogadishwar Bhuttacharjee, the well-kuoTrn 
missionary of Mahanad, which is a duplicate of that which appeared in the 
Friend of Indm. 

2. That large numbers of up-country men, chiefly from Burdwan, but 
also from Behar, the Upper Provinces, and all parts of India, pass up and down 
the old Benares road and the Grand Trunk Boad at all times of every year, ex- 
cept in the rains, is a fact well known and often reported. They chiefly con- 
sist of persons goincr to, or returning from, Calcutta, where up-country men 
are extensively employed on business, or as syces, grass-cutters, durwans, &o , 
&c., or are daily laborers, but these latter come from Bankoora, Bm*dwan, 
Beerbhoom, and the Sonthal and Ohota Nagpore territory almost exclusively. 
Besides those, there are numerous gangs of gypsies, fakeers, gossains, pilgrims, 
and mendicants. That amongst these large numbers, individuals, or even gangs, 
are likely occasionally to run short of money or food, is a matter whiclx also 
has received attention ; and at the commencement of high prices in this district, 

I caused to be organised at every 8 miles on the principal roads, small serais, 
where a meal could be given to any traveller in want of one. 

It appears that during the month of May, 68 meals and a night’s rest have 
been given to travellers who had run short of money at the Pundooah relief- 
house, which is situated on the Grand Trunk Bead, about 10 miles from where 
it enters this district from Burdwan. 

This must be considered a small number when compared with the numbers 
of travellers, and as a chowkeedar is constantly stationed to intercept persons 
and inquire as to their needs, it appears to me to show (considering that prices 
are so much higher here than up-country, and that travellers may very easily 
miscalculate their expenditure) that most of the travellers are in a good ^ 
condition. 

With these perliminary remarks, I now turn to the special statements made 
in the letter. 

Baboo Jogadishwar Bhuttacharjee lives at a distance of 6 miles from 
Pundooah and the Giand Trunk Boad. He only states that he hears that gang 
after gang of starving people pass Pundooah every day towards Calcutta, and 
that in two days twenty-five starvelings came W him for relief at Mahanad, 
where he is in charge of a relief sub-committee. 

On the 19th April I drove from Hooghly to Pundooah, 16 miles, all along 
the Grand Trunk Boad, and though there were the usual amount of pedestrians, 
there was no distress. On the 12th May I again drove as far as l^onyan on 
the Grand Trunk Boad, within six miles of Pundooah, and observed no dis- 
tressed persons. Smaller distances along the Grand Trunk road I have been 
frequently without observing any distressed wayfarers ; and jet all distressed 
persons who passed through Pundooah must have come in still greater distress 
along the Grand Trunk Boad, which goes right through the town of Hooghly. * 

The District Superintendent of Police states as follows : “ That gangs of 
up-country men pass Pundooah along the Grand Trunk Boad is perfectly true ; 
and this may be seen in every month, of the year. But I must say I have not 
heard a rumour of a starving gang of persons wandering about the district in 
search of food. 

“ On receipt of Baboo Jogadishwar Bhuttachaijee’s letter addressed to my- 
self, I ordered the police to inquire about the 26 who had been relieved 
at the Mahanad sub-committee centre. It appeared, however, that all had 
|fone on to Calcutta and had not been traced. Orders were at the same time 
issued,*tog6ther with copies of the letter, to all the poHoe in the district to look 
out for such gangs and relieve any that were found ; but none such have been 
found. ^ 

“lam inclined to think ihat the 26 men, who are not spoken of as one 
gang who took pice from the Baboo, were of the orifinary class of professional 
travelBs^ mendicants, who had chosen the line of the Mahanad road rather 

than the Chnemd Trunk Boad as loss hunted groimd. 

§ 



“ Possibly, if the Baboo bad had only rice to give atray, they would not ha^-e 
troubled him. 

“ At all events, it is perfectly certain that no gangs of starving people are 
at present coming down the Grand Trank Boad, though occasionally individual 
passengers are found who are glad to get a meal and a night’s rest at the serais 
established for those purposes. ISTo such event could possibly occur n ithout its 
being immediately known to me, and I hope that Government will rest satisfied 
with this positive assurance.” 


No. 16. 

Xiett&i' from J. F, K. Hewitt, Esq., Officiating Junior Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, to the Sect'etary to the Government of India, Department 
of Bevenue, Agriculture and Gommerce, No. 4100 S.-B., dated %'2,nd June 
1874. 


With reference to 


* No 824, dated 20th June 1871, 


your letter No. 1742, dated the 10th ultimo, I am 
directed to submit for the information of the Gov- 
ernment of India, copy of a communication* from 
the Engineer-in-Ohief of the Northern Bengal State Bail way, reporting certain 
facts in connection with the allegations made in Mr. Bashford’s petition to the 
address of His Excellency the Viceroy. 


EnciosiiBi, to*No. 15. 

Better from Major J. G. Lindsay, Lnqineer-in- Chef, Northern Bengal 

State Railway, to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, No. 824, 
dated "iXith June 1874. 

With reference to No, 3326 S.-It. of 25th May, I have the honor to report 
that the total number of imported coolies, including Bengalees who have only 
come from the other side of the Ganges, at work in the Bajshahyo district is 
about 800 ; in addition to this, about 1,000 Bhangars have been at work on the 
. railway, but they are men who live in the district, and who in ordinary times 
do most of the hard labor in the country. 

The greater part, I may say almost all, of the imported coolies and the 
Dhangars above-mentioned have lived in huts close to the line. The coolies 
employed on the line have as a rule remained on it, and not migrated from it 
to other works. As soon as the price of rice reached 12 seers per rupee. Gov- 
ernment sales began at that rate ; but in the southern portion of the Baj- 
shahye district in the neighbourhood of the railway there has hardly been a • 
symptom of distress, and our sales of rice have been very small considering the 
number of people employed. 

I can only speak of that portion of the Bajshahye district through which 
the railway runs, but as regards that, I can say that the engineers have con- 
stantly reported from the beginning of operations that not one symptom of 
distress has appeared. Offering liberal wages and rice at 12 seers per rupee, 
still we could not obtain ncaily the number of work-people wo wanted; veil 
off and independent, they v orked only when it suited them. 

* 1 am not guided alone by the repoits of others in this matter ; I have 

spent the whole season nearly in marching about the district, and have spent 
a considerable time in Bajshahye itself, being brought in contact with the 
ryots perhaps as much as any ofiGLcial or even planter in the neighbourhood. 

I may therefore claim to be able to give an opinion as to the distress or other- 
wise of the people. 


No. 16. 

Despatch from the Governor General m Council to Her Majeaiifs Secretary qf 
State for India, No. 41, dated SiBrd June 1874. 

No change in the position of affairs has occurred since we lost addressed 
your Lordship on the 16tb instant in regard to famine matters. 

2. The rains appear now to have set in everywhere, and the prospects of 
the future crops continue favorable. 

8. Prices siall exhibit a downward tendency in Behar ; elsewhere, with 
trifling fluctuations, they hav e remained stationary. 
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4. As might be anticipated, the comuaencemeiit of the rains has reduced 
the activity of private trade. During the week ending the 18th of June, only 
7,738 tons of ;^rivate grain were carried by the East Indian Railway into the 
Stressed districts, being 1,900 tons less t^nin the preceding week. 

6. The steamers and barges sent out from England for famine work are 
being rapidly put together, and most of them, if not all, wiU, it is believedj be 
ready for service by the 16th proximo. 

6. One further death from starvation is reported, inaMng the total of 
proved deaths up to 23. ■ 

7. In the North-Western Provinces, ploughing and sowing is processing 
favorably in most districts ; Indian-corn and millets are rising somewhat, but 
there has been no material change in prices. 

8. Unless something of moment occurs, or some unfavorable change 
takes place, we propose after next week to substitute fortnightly for these pre- 
sent weekly despatches. 


■ . No. 17. 

Despatch from the Governor General in Council, to Her Majesty* s Secretary of 
State for India, No. 42, dated Z^lh June 1874. 

We have now the honor of submitting the twentieth Special Narrative of 
the Bengal Eamine for the fortnight ending the 26th of June. 

2. The Lieutenant-Governor, as will be observed, has devoted this past 
fortnight to visiting the more or less distressed districts of North-Eastern 
Bengal, and his account of their present condition and prospects is satisfactory. 

3. Prom Behar and other parts of Bengal where Stress had shown itself, 
or had been. seriously apprehended, the reports are no less favorable; and 
generally it may be said that up to the present time the exertions of Govern- 
ment to avert the worst severities of famine have been successful, and the 
season most propitious. 

4. Outbreaks of distress must j&om time to time be expected, but inde- 
pendent of the local stores (the outgoings from which are most carefully watch- 
ed) which already exist wherever there is any probability of want, the summer 
floods have opened out a network of cha.nnels through which food from our 
reserves can be most widely distributed if necessary. While the Durbungah 
Railway, which we only counted on as a fair-weather resource, still, as we learn 
from a telegram from Sir Richard Temple who travelled up it yesterday, oon- 

« tinues, despite the rains, in working order. 

5. On page 3 of the Narrative certain arrangements are detailed for 
increasing the reserves of Pumeah, Moorshedabad, and Sonthalia ; and in con- 
nexion with this we may naention that we have subsequently, on the recom- 
mendation of the Bengal Government, sanctioned the despatch from our reserve 

, - „ , . here of an additional 6,000 tons* to Sahibgunge for 

tne supply or these districts. 

6. The subject of the supply of rice to Nepal has on several previous 
occasions been notified in our despatches. We are glad to be able to inform 
your Lordship that the Nepalese Government, on account of the improved 
prospects of the coming crops, do not require any further assistance fr*om us. 

7* ^*^hes throughout Bengal contiuue^^^^v^^^ steady, but .excepting in 
Orissa and the Eastern districts, a certain do^ward tendenoy, despite local 
■ ' fluctuations^ :is noticeable.'' ^ "v'v 

8. Our latest crop and weather reports, mostlj^ up to the 26th and 27th, 
disclose a^ of good promise throt^hout the entire province, almost 

■v>;;:;:^l::':;rv§^:;:i',Pfiy^trade;in:!p^^'^i?ra|I;:t^ 




f - V istaEtratidn'riiaye ^ :;1jei0a}' ■TO^orted' - lastr':- 

'';>;ia^i|^t£daonai^'S:4a0ncdlt&ai'3^^eete\^tr!?:-^c^^ 

':; ^ ;<^O0p; M^jpoot §:dDd^‘ifiW)^^ ■ '^'i- 

;;::ViMtS/ijeased. "V"' ■’’ -■,■:■■ ■ ■■; v;:u'- ■. ,;■ ■■■v’ ' '. ;: 


To tbe Commissioiier of PatnR> No, 8 T;-Pm dated the a7tb May 1874, 
From ditto ditto, ^ 204 F.j dated the 18th dune 1874, 

''%ith;enelosure, V :■ 


LiBiter froliTk 0* ^, Ky^M^ 

mmt qf BengnA^ tfie Beauty Secr^ary to the Gwernmeni of India, X>€- 
partimid of IBL^enne, Agrifivdinre Oomm&ree, ISo, 4X68 5C«JS„ 

' ^^th InnelS>’14i. .■ ' '••.■; 

l£idia>i 

copy of the correspondeBce 
■ id':; yp^pdr'-: 

ing an alleged cai^ of death 
of a woman by starvation at Titoriah, in the Ohumparun Dfatrio|:. 

2. I am to say that, in the Lientenant-Gbypcnor^ 
epMeutly ne deficiency of Mief system, ah^ that under thi^^;^ 

■ ^-represented j ; the. .death ■ was ;pn[^ahiy : ■pot p^entiblC V. ,;■ ^ ’ ;'>i5;/;,';; 

. Enclpstim. -I T0''''Np..'18. 

IjeU<^ ff€m 10.- Bemm-di t^:^Goidm&i^^:ff : 

Benyal, to the Commissioner (f Patna, No. SS^ T.~P.; dated 219th May 1^1 4i. 

, I are directed to ihmte yoirp attention to the^ e from the J^Hend 

■''-■. 

. ** Last night 1 saw what I can have no donht was a' ca«e of death from! 
starvation, When driving from Tlthriah In Chumi^iniij in the evening to 
a reU^f tank, we saw a pei^h not far I 

supposed it was some one Sleeping, We drove bn, btttiiay hbst sent one of 
his servants to ascer^in who was ly ing under the tree. Oh our return we 
were told it was a dead womans It! was how dark, and 1 went with a 
lantern to ;the>spot and found two men who had been sent to> keep watch 
during the hlght, and to prevent the approach of jackals and pigs to the 
hody. Until the police could be cbmumhicated with, wbo would remove tbe 
OPrpse and make the usual inquiries as to who the woman was, whence she 
came, and what was the caUse of her death. The body was that of a young 
woman of about twenty -five years of age; and was greatly emaciated/’ 


: Pdttoe'ss, ’; aoQd ■ J rbay^^ 
be true. 

2 . I am to enq^uire what 
.■',fev'kp-6wTi,.;ahout', 
alleged starvatmn. isTitu- 
riaht in a circle ? If so, are 
its yilhi^^^^ regularly and properly Tisited ? Was there any place of relief 
near:?V-':N-/-\-:::^'-7;.^yVv ■'■■'■.■'■■'-?;■ 


Better from S. G.Bayley, JEkq., Cgmrm^m^dff0<dmiidihe0 

tary to the Government of Bengal, No. 204 dated lQth Iuhe X^74i. 

to your letter No. 386 T.-'E’,, dated tbe 29th ultimo^ I h^ 
a letter from the GoUectpr of ; 

■ ';;paaWt^'!^9^^^S''^^ ;case'of .dealh:' 'hy ita^^ .;at;/(0turi^--^ 

■"■ -;2;'77Ep 3^ ’y^.:;;be': ;bhsbb^!^;.;;thiEtt7l^^ 

died wns itpt S? re^dbnt of the place ; that shejc®)^ last -from. 

TirhootjTwhere, howey^ she ;Wt8 ^ 

, ; received ..cQQ^d: foc^ ::at; ■} 'i^:7'fiaCtory: mornoiig 7^ 

HjOW" ^ thdfc the distributor of cookSd^; ^ th^ shP^i^ 

■./i^quired^'-^pQ^^: ^ttmdahpe. ■■'■aitd ;':16pkm^'- aft’ery;!^ : ;''heYcdrta|hl^^^ 

::-|ypitmht: tp^hi^e:; ^ohefsdi; Y; yims^a^di'by^-^-]^ - .^dadqud^' ;■ 

.'Ysiad-;Y<^c|^ti©Ygehb®W^;:Yy^S*^^ 

Y.-hWft^W W!hh>' Uo^e^ ;--:Yk7 v|' ^;E-!! yYi£yI!M!Y2 :!^^^ 




Y': . ■/ ■YEs&id'stM ’ Il|:.;rd-.''NdYvI8. 
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Inquiries were made in E/amnu^gur, which is just over the Tirhoot boun- 
dary, and about 4 or 5 miles from Tituriah, but nothing oould be learnt con- 
cerning her. 

The people said that several emaciated persons had passed through the 
village, and that, learning that food was being distributed at the factory, they 
had sent them on there. It is possible that deceased was a homeless beggar, 
and that she gave her residence as at Eamnuggur, that perhaps being the last 
place she rested at. 

Tituriah is a circle under Mr. Maoqueen, an indigo planter. It contains 
90 villages. Over every 46 villages there is an inspector, and over every 10 a 
sub-inspector, who regularly visit every village in their beat. It is quite 
impossible, Mr. Kilby says, for any person belonging to his villages to die of 
starvation. 

In every village there is a relief punohayet, who are supplied with grain for 
gratuitous distribution under the supervision of the relief sub-inspectors. 

The inspectors and sub-inspectors assist all cases of distress. 

The body of the deceased was found not more than eight or ten minutes’ 
walk from the factory. Mr. Kilby saw the corpse himself, and considers that 
the deceased doubtless died from the effects of starvation. 


No. 19. 

Letter from Q. J. Lyall, Msq.t Tinder Secretary to the • Government of India^ 
'Department of Bevenuey Agriculture and Qommerccy to Major J. Ghahamy 
on special dutpy No. 2143, dated let July 1874. 

I am desired by His Excellency the Governor General in Council to request 
that you will submit, at your earliest convenience, a return showing the 
different places of storage of the Government rice now in Calcutta and Howrah, 
including Sulkea, Sealdah, and OMtpore, and the amount stored in each, with a 
detail, as nearly correct as possible, of the amounts of each description of rice 
(whether Burmese, Saigon, Madras, Chittagong, or Orissa, and whether paddy, 
cargo rice, or white) in each store-house. Any remarks you have to offer m 
regard to the condition of the rice, the mode in which the bags have been 
stored, the packing, &c., may be added. 

The annexed form wiU, perhaps, be found convenient for exhibiting the 
information required. 


No. 20. 

Letter from Major J. Qrahamy on special duty, to the Secretary to the Govern^ 

ment of India, Department of JEtevenue, Agriculture and Commerce, No. 

1619, dated Qth July 1874. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 2143 of 
Ist instant, calling, by order of His Excellency the Viceroy, for a report on the 
different places of stowage of Government rice in Calcutta, Howrah, &o , the 
different descriptions of rice, the manner of stowing, &c., 8co. 

In reply, I have the honor to annex a statement showing in detail the rice 
now stored, &o , &c , and beg to add the following remarks, as called for in 
your letter under reply : — 

(1.) Long before the receipt of the orders of 1st June, directing “the 
Diffecent de«enptu>iu of nee Salgou, Bm’mah andMadras rice to be kept separate,” 

9^7 OUT largest godowus had been filled with 

opmm godowtt 5,383 mixed rice imder the original orders, but fortunately 

csutpoie and Sealdah 11,684 J jjad of myself Commenced keeping the different 

descriptions of rice separate in the hired godowns, and all since received has 
been separately stacked, though it has been attended with much difficulty in 
consequence chiefly of the pressure for storage accommodation. In our great 

store-sheds on the East Indian Eailway and Hock- 
SnOceah • ira 14,808 ing CJompany’s premises at Sulkeah, we were work- 

poebsg compaigr every shed before it was roofed in, all before 

h^lMtiished* We ware, I nuy say, pressing on. theVei^y 

>t Wbn&ls, worldni^^UyiMghf; 

lUMit ' 
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ready^ for storing in. In no case could we allot half even of a shed to one 
descriptitm of rice and half to another : it was all we could do to build stacks 
of the dijfforent kinds, Madras, Burma, and Saigon 2-maund bags, 2^inaund 
bags, and one-naaund bags separately side by side, and in some cases the pressure 
was so great, that we could not afford to leave a half-finished stack of one 
description till more of that kind was available, but had to complete it with 
anothar, done, however, so carefully that the different kinds are quite distinct 
and can be separated at any time without difidculty. 

2. I need not say thai^ under the above circumstances, from the pressure 

n.ff«ent qnabifc, ot «c,. c^me upou US w-heu the railway despatches 

ceased, when we had to land and dispose of from 
36,000 to 40,000 bags dailjf, jfrom “ the different marks and qualities not being 
kept pparate on boardship,” and last, but not least, from our as a rule not 
receiving invoices till after cargoes were discharged, I was totally unable to 
separate the different qualities of rice, and was glad that Government had not 
made it imperative. I am happy to find, however, on looking over the invoices, 
that since the 1st of June only two vessels arrived with any clean rice on 
board, and one of these had a very small sample. 

3. The rice has been stacked variously according to the shape and dimen- 

sions of the different godowns and their compart- 
ments. We have blocks and rows with flues and 

chimneys and ventilating passages, the chief point being never to allow of 
more than four to six bags without a current of air. In the sheds which vary 
from 20 to 26 feet in breadth, we have a central longitudinal passage just suflS,- 
ciently wide for a man to pass by, and a narrow cross passage every 10 feet, the 
central passage (at the request of the Departaaent Public Works) being bridged 
over four bags high, at a hc^ht of 6 to 6 feet from the ground, thus uniting the 
two sides together and causing the one to support the other. The bridges are 
supported by bamboos. So far as our experience yet goes, the sheds are far 
superior to tne godowns for stacking the descriptions of rice we have to deal 
with ; in fact, good godowns are wasted in storing this rice, for they cannot be 
fully filled, and it is very dMcult to get them sufficiently ventilated. 

All the rice is either raised from the ground, as in the sheds, on regular 
floors of dry timber covered with mats, or raised from the ground with different 
descriptions of dunnage, according to the state of the flooring and ventilation 
in each case. In some of the hired godowns we have utilued regular godown 
trestles, which raise the rice fully one foot from the ground and allow of a 
current of air underneath. 

In the sheds we found that, leaving the ventilating spaces open, we could 
stack 1,600 two-maund bags in a space of 10 feet x 26 x 12 in height. 

I need not mention here what care all this stacking required, as one bag 
wrongly placed was liable to bring down a whole stack. The original order was. 
I bdieve, for none but two-maund bags to be sent to Calcutta ; yet, notwith- 
standing this, we have received a very large number of one-maund packets. As 
reported a few days ago, these I am about to remove from all the godowns 
for despatch, not only because they are asked for by the despatching officer, but 
because it is wholly impossible to ventilate them — ^they he so close together. 
We have nearly got rid of all the 30-seer bags, and the last of them are on the 
platforms ready for despatch. 

4. Regarding the qualiiy of the rice, that received from Burma was all 

of fair quality with slight exceptions. The Sai^n 
rice received firom Messrs. B.obert and Charriol 
give no cause of complaint, but the Orissa and 
Madras rice has been most troublesome. I have 
already written so frequently about the latter that 
I need say no more here ; of the former T had to 
make the contractors remove and exchange hundreds 
of bags. 

6. Of the qttal% of the bsgs. All tbe Btirma 
consignments were, X may say, fair; Messm. Eobert 
and Ohafribl’s of a very Auperior quality } ibbe Gtissa oon&actor’s fahv and the 
« * Whdtas ttogUaferior. We had ooixMtonalfy trouble 

^ ^ ^ hjMjiypW«i,inthebag» 

Hlgllgl^ dooasioni^ great into the oargo boats ftom the oooiUee 


Condition of rioe when recened 

Vide my letters to Secretary to Goi* 
eminent of India, Oepartmeut of Re- 
venue, Agncultnre and Commerce* 
No. 916* dated 5th May 1874 

„ 965 ,, 8th „ „ 

„ 1016 « 18th „ „ 

,, 1200 „ 27th „ ^ 

„ 1802 „ Sid June 

,, 18c 5 ft 6th SI 

fff 1824 ,, 6th ,, ft 

„ 1865 „ 8th „ 

,, 1488 H 18th f> 
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on 'boardships being allowed to use lioofc^ tore tbp l^agsy but geneiall^ 

tbes^ were put a stop to on being bibUgbrt^to notice, it wba; : the Madras 
bags that we found it impossible to get smy satisfaction 
thinnest and apparently the most rotten nuiteid^ they were quite^unequal to 
bear the weight of two maunds, and so Open that 1 have often been ab|e to read 
throu^-them.:';- . 

6^ I have not made any reference to the rice or bags supplied 
M^rs. Maoknight, Anderson and Macknlght, Jindersou and Oompanyi as they w©^^^ 
C6in]pany*s snppUM. Messrs. Bnlloch Brothers’ sUppUes: under 

another name ; but i take this opportunity to state that all through th^ 
season the bags and rice supplied by Messrs. Jdohr Brothers and Company^^^^ 


7, W great assistance from; both railways in the; to 

. i V ■ • 1 ' 'i T ■ i ■ 1. ■ T . A : 'n '" ■ 


oBnage. . 0,^^ we have utiltoed 

mat bags which came up with the Saigon rice. Messm. J^berb^^^^a^ 
placed air they received at my disposal in Ud^tion to thbhe which M 
Messrs^ Marcus Samuers consignments^ ^ ^ 

.'^'.'Z 'Is-of ;1 ' maund; ' : /. : ■;...vr; -.■i,ipjd!p5;:rr'\ 

2maUnds .;. ; .., 


Quantity in store. 




9,69,705 


nme 


9. If approved of, I will submit a report on the landing and despatching 
operations as soon as ' • * 



8Mmen%sh)^mng the quantity and deseripii^ of Government stored in eaeh Qodown on July 4 , 1874 > 
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No. 21 

Letter from lieutenant- Colonel E. T, Lunccm^ OffioiaUng Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner of Eritish Burmah, to the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Indta^ Dejoartment of EevenuCt Agriculture cmd Commerce, 
No. 714 — 1, dated 9th July 1874. 

The purchase of rice m this province on account of Government for 
shipmmit to Bengal having been completed by the end of May, I am desired to 
furnish the followmg detailed account of the execution of the order. 

2. It may be well to notice the condition of the Bmxna market at the 
time of the first indication on the part of Government of its intention to pur- 
chase for export to India. The great rice crops in British Burma are ordinarily 
planted in June and July, and reaped and brought to market at the sea ports 
towards the end of January and beginning of Bebruary. The lay-days for ships 
arriving for cargoes to Europe generally begin from the 1st to 16th February, 
so that the actual shipments are rarely made until the latter portion of that 
month. The export of rice from the Burman ports to Europe has reached 
such dimensions, and the period daring which shipments can most successfully 
be made (February to May) is so limited, that it becomes necessary for thf^ 
merchants engaged in this trade to charter the tonnage they may require for 
their shipments long before the crops come to market, and in this way the 
tonnage required for the rice crop of 1874 had been nearly all secured before 
November 1873, when the first intimation was made that rice would be required 
on Government account : the tonnage thus engaged amoimted to 300,000 tons. 

3. The total quantity of rice exported from the Buiman ports for the 

jgyo 864 “l 66 previous three years had been as shown in the 

1871 " 477I984. margin. It was pretty well ascertained in Nov- 

• 660,486 Qjjjjber 1873 that the esq)orts for that year would 

reach at least 600,000 ; and, as it turned out, they amounted to 604,326. 
Making allowances for a known increase in the area under cultivation, 
and for an exceptionally heavy crop, it was estimated that the crop grown 
in 1873, and coming to market in 1874, would furnish 760,000 tons for export, 
should there be a demand for that amoimt. The ordinary demand for rice to 
China and Eastern Forts from Burma fluctuates considerably, but for the 
previous four years had averaged about 100,000 tons. Thus the quantity of 
rice for which tonnage had already been taken up for Europe, and the quantity 
ordinarily required for the Eastern Forts, amounted to 400,000 tons : this taken 
&om the estimated crop, left 360,000 tons, which it might be possible to 
procure for the requirements of Government. 

4. In November 1873, when the necessity to procure rice first arose, the 
crop of the previous season had been nearly exhausted, and the new rice could 
not be expected before January 1874; the orders for immediate purchase 
therefore were of necessity limited, but the feiot of Government coming into 
the market at a time when stocks were low immediately raised the prices, 
particularly as during that period of the year there is ordinarily no competing 
demand for rice. It was apparent to the Government of India that the extent 
to which supplies of rice would be required for the Bengal distress would 
depend on the course which events mi^ht take in the districts threatened with 
famine. Keeping in view the quantity which might by management be 
obtained without seriously disturbing the private rice trade of the province, 
it was strongly urged upon the Government of India by the Chief Commissioner 
that it was of extreme importance that no premature announcement should be 
made of the extent to which Government might be forced to push their pur- 
chases. It maybe said that, in the fece of tiie great disaster which was 
impending over Bengal, there was nothing to justify such keen consideration 
for the interests of private trade. But it must be borne in mind that British 
Burma holds the commercial position she does mainly from her rice trade. 
The enormous strides the province has made in late years, the increase of 
cultivation and revenue, the remarkable wealth of the people, are the conse- 
quences of the extraordinary development of her rice trade. Obviously, it was 

>st undesirable to inflict an i^urv on ihe great staple trade of the prOTinee 
'he end ^in view coifld be reaJuzed without any su<^ nufortuunTeij^MSuit* 
tion of'^Gjoy^meqt b&ve of raddimi^the. 

K. Ml kk. 1. t L i at in lArf. A. taki A.. . L ' 
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exporters of rice moaipable of zneetiug their engagemeiits g.Tn^ fulfilling their 
contracts, would have caused an amount of mischief to the province which she 
would have tahen years to recover, jtfeoessity might have rendered such action 
unavoidable, but happily no such necessity existed on this occasion ; and it 
appeared to the Ohim Commissioner that every attempt ought to be made to 
meet the req^uirements of Bengal without affecting the ordinary routine of 
trade so fer as this was possible, and this Mr. Eden believes to have been the 
wish of the Government of India. 


6. At the time when the Government of India first determined to procure 
rice in the Burma market, the crop in Bengal had not yet come to maturity. 
There were great doubts how it might turn out. It was also doubtful how far 
private trade might enter the Burma market for supplying the deficiencies of 
the Bengal crop. Under these circumstances, the Government of India could 
only undertake to give orders from time to tiifie to meet actual requirements. 
Mr. Eden readUy guaranteed to supply the whole of their wants in this 
manner, and stated that he believed he could send to Bengal as much rice as 
could possibly be sent up into the distressed districts, if only secrecy as to the 
ordera given from time to time was observed. He pointed out that it was i^ot 
the amount of rice which Government would really require firom Burma which 
would affect the market so much as the exaggerated rumours and sensational 
communications made to England as to the requirements and intentions of 
Government. These rumours, even as it was, at times so excited the London 
and Bangoon markets as to make business almost impossible. Eor instance, 
if Government declared its intention to buy rice, an order which really contem- 
plated the purchase of 20,000 tons was at once exaggerated to an order of 
200,000 tons, and the trade was paralyzed for a time in consequence. The 
Govmiment of India was good enough to leave the details of carrying out the 
Government purchases to the Chief Commissioner, and Mr. Eden, as has already 
been said, considered it essential to the successfbl execution of the order that 
the extent to which future purchases might reach should be kept strictly secret. 
This step was equally imperative in the interests of Government as a purchaser 
and in the interests of the merchants, who were forced to complete their 
engagements already entered into for 300,000 tons. The actual quantity of 
the new crop eventually secured by Government and shipped from January 
to May was 274,000 tons. It was known to every one that whatever the 
quantity might be which the Government might require, it was absolutely 
necessary to secure it at almost any price, and also that the purchases had to he 
made as early in the season as possible so as to admit of the rice being stored in 
the districts before the rains had set in in Bengal ; for this purpose tbo ship- 
ments had to be made from January to end of May. On the other hand, the 
merchants had chartered vessels to the extent of 300,000 tons for thmr Europe 
shipments, and their engagements were to load at the Burman ports dmung 
precisely the same period. Even had it been possible to state precisely the 
Government’s total requirements at the outset, which, of course, was not possible, 
there is little doubt that the announcement would have acted disastrously, both 
to the Goverumeut and to the private trade. Two dangers had to be guarded 
against, — such hesitation in commencing purchase as would leave a risk 
of Government not eventually obtaiuing the full supjdy it required ; %ndhjt 
the prevalence of such an exaggerated idea of the probable dealings of Gov- 
ernment as would load those engaged in the trade to give up their chartered 
ships and hold aloof altogether from the export to Europe — state of things 
which, as the result shows, would have left Burma with probably 600,000 tons 


of rice on her hands and with no means of shipping it to Europe. 

6. It is probable that very few of the most experienced merchants could 
have foreseen that it was possible, without serious doran|;ement of the local 
trade, to export the enormous quantity of 689,663 tons of rice from the Burman 
ports from Ist January to the end of May. Tet this has been done during 
2 M.! thore mmasin 187*, and It will be 

seeu that tile mcreose during this jmv 
1868 . . 211,760 toDB. nearly corresponds vrith the ooiount 

j|^ , • • g ;; whitth has been shipped on Govwnpament 

1871 ‘ . ”, account. That the unexpeoted requir©- 

’,l menli on Govemfixeut aaeoiint have 
1874 * . ' 689 , 6 fi» „ * boen obtaaaed without materially aJffisct* 


ises 

• 


. 211,769 

tons. 

1869 



278,784 

12 

1870 



280,628 

88 

1871 



. 888,087 

22 

187p 



864^018 

22 

XS78 

« 


. 4SaO90 

O 

1874 



689,6«» 

$t 


.... Jk. ^ ^mlL. db 
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Shzpments of rtee to JSurope from JSurman ports from 
1st Jaamary to 31^^ May 


margmal statement of the rioe shipments to Europe during the first fi\e 

months of the year for the past seven 
years. Erom this it "will be seen that 
during no previous year have the ship 
ments on private account to Europe 
been so extensive as duiing 1874, when 
the Government was forced most unwil- 
lingly to become a formidable compe- 
titor in the market for an enormous 
quantity of rice, amounting as nearly as possible to two-fifths of the whole 
shipments from the various ports in the province. 


1868 

188,684 

tons 

1S69 

239,483 

i> 

1870 

253,214 


1871 

298,023 

9t 

1872 

296,407 

9> 

1873 

889 522 

1» 

1874 

392,754 

9> 


7. Two cardinal points had to be observed in carrying out the Govern- 
ment purchases, the principal one being, that it should be absolutely certain 
the quantity required would be obtained, and the other that the purchases 
shoidd be so regulated that at the most important period of the season, when 
supplies were heaviest and when the trade had to fulfil their engagements, 
there should be an absence of panic or oscillation in the rates of purchase 
These conditions were likely to be obtained by opening the season with high 
prices ; that, indeed, was inevitable from the excitement of the market conse- 
quent on the proclaimed approach of famine. The high prices would, it was 
felt, bring in early supplies, and as soon as these weie firmly established, it 
would be feasible to declare a maximum price, beyond which Government would 
not go in their purchases. It was anticipated that full stocks for the private 
trade would be obtained by the merchants before the bulk of the shipping had 
arrived, and thus urgent and spasmodic competition n ould be avoided, while it 
was inevitable that thereafter prices would rise, when the late shipments had 
to be effected, and the merchants had to seomre the margin of their supplies at 
the same time that Gov emment would still have to continue in the market. 
All these were general considerations which influenced the Chief Commissioner 
in deciding how the co mmiss ion from Government could best be carried out, 
and he came to the conclusion that the order would most successfully be earned 
out by entrusting its execution to two responsible and competent Emms already 
engaged in the rice trade, and who had large orders of their own to execute, and 
who were, therefore, materially interested in keeping the market steady. 


8. As the shipments had to be made from all the ports of the province, it 
was advisable to select Eirms who already had agencies m the three principal 
ports — Eangoon, Akyab, and Bassein. The oiders, therefoie, were entrusted to 
Messrs. Bulloch Brothers & Company and Messrs. Mohr Brothers & Company 
in equal shares. There were doubtless some alternative methods in which the 
Government commission might have been executed, and one which at first sight 
might be thought the best would have been to issue tenders. There were, how- 
ever, serious objections to this , the tenders could not have been for immediate 
delivery, inasmuch as the course of trade would not permit of that, and it was 
impossible that any Eirm could foresee the future of the market ; neither was 
Government in a position to state definitely the quantity for which tenders 
would be required ; the rates therefore must have been exorbitant in order to 
be safe, or they must have been speculative, and therefore insecure of comple- 
tion, and that feature the Government could not afford to risk. Again, portion- 
ing out the order to several Eirms would have had the effect of spreading the 
competition between Government and the private trade, and the many details of 
procuring tonnage at stated periods and in specified localities, and of providing 
the special quality and size of bag for packing which was required by the 
Government of India, but which is not the bag in ordinary use in the trade, 
would have been much complicated as the number of shippers was increased. 
The order given was an open one, such as the Eirms might get from any consti- 
tuent, to purchase at market rates, subject to constant communication 
with the Chief Oomzmssioner, and ship to Calcutta, free on board, at port of 
export — ^that is, the Eirms undertook to purchase the rice on Government 
aqpount ; they prepared it for export by cleaning or huddng ; they packed it in 
gjpwny bags apd placed it on boardships at the port of despatch ; and tbe^r 
Mfidked a coDpu^on of 3 per cent, on the outlay. Except in tbe case of 

ciargpc% sMmaouaaits wene not insured,; ss(i4 the excep|4pni of a 
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9. The total orders amounted to 276,000 tons, and were issued to tbe I’irms 
on the following dates : on the 7th and 23rd November orders were given to 
purchase such of the old crop as could be obtained up to 26,000 tons, and on the 
28th November 40,000 tons of the coming crop was ordered, and this was raised 
on the Cth December by 60,000 tons, all to be shipped by the 1st March. At 
the same time 40,000 tons were ordered for March shipment, and 40,000 tons for 
April shipment. On the 23rd February an additional order was given for 76,O0O 
tons to be shipped by the end of May. Ihese ord<»rs aggregated 275,000 tons, 
and to this may be added 12,550 tons, the transferred portion of the Chittagong 
contract, and 1,984 tons to fill up cargoes. The total aggregate shipments 
thus being 289,534 tons 

10. Rice is exported from the Burman ports in three different forms. 
There is the car^o nee, which is prepared for export to Europe ; it is composed 
of four parts of husked (but not cleaned) rice and one part of paddy — that is, 
rice with the husk still on : there is again what is known as Loonzam or elea» 
nee, which stiU retains a small percentage of unhusked rice varying from 10 
per cent, to 3 per cent., and also retains the pellicle of the grain ; and there is 
white rice, which is fully husked and cleaned, and is fit for immediate use. It 
was this latter kind of rice which at first was considcreitl to be the most suitable 
for export to the distressed districts, and doubtless at time of severe famine rice 
ready for immediate consumption and requirii]^ no further cleaning would 
be preferable ; it was difficult to obtain white rice m sufficient quantities, and 
it was found that the cargo rice, with its 20 per cent, of unhusked rice, could 
during the present distress be safely employed. This was an important point 
in executing the order, because the export of white rice is very small compared 
to that of cargo rice, which is the condition in which the rice is shipped to 
Europe, the wliite lice being almost entirely required for the Straits. At the 
same time the cargo rice is much better fitted for storage and rough transport 
in a damp climate, while any portion of the Government supply which was not 
required for use might, it was thought, be readily re-sold as cargo rice, but not 
as white rice. 


11. The numerous powerful steam mills at the different port| are con- 
structed to turn out cargo rice, and as yet but few can produce white rice, which 

requires a different machinery 
for cleaning the grain. The 
Shipping Tirms citaa White proportion in wliich theso vaiious 
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12. In. regard to tlie prices paid for the rice, it will he convement to divide 
the purchases into periods corresponding with the rise and fall of the rates, and 
are four — the first reaching over November and December, when the new 
crop had not come ; the second comprising the first half of the month of January 
when supplies of the new corp were coming in ; the third from 1 6th January to 
5th March, when supplies were very full, and consequently, although there 
were heavy requirements for Europe in addition to the Government shipments, 
prices were stationary and moderate, the Government having declared they 
would not pay more than Rs. 76 per hundred baskets ; the fourth period reaching 
from the 6th March to the end of the order, when supplies were not so heavy, 
and when Europe tonnage had arrived. The natives would not bring in the 
produce without high prices, and the exporters under pressing engagements 
were obliged to raise prices. The rates which will be given are calculated on 
the price of the rice free on board at Rangoon, — that is, cleaned, bagged, and 
shipped, and agents* commission charged ; but the rates do not include freight, 
and, except in regard to the first few cargoes, none of the shipments were 
insured. 


13. The average cost per cwt. of the entire shipments free on board has 
been 7s. 3f c?., taking exolfeinge at par, and the average cost per maund of 821bs., 
free on board, has been Bs. 2-10-11, but the cost has varied considerably during 
different periods and for the different kinds of rice. Thus, purchases in N ovember 
and December 1873, and from the 1st to 16th July 1874, were at comparatively 
high rates ; prices moderated and were steady from 16th January to 6tibi March, 
and from that date to the end of the order prices again rose. The greater propor- 
toin (66^ per cent.) of the entire shipment was made of cargo rice, and it is 
interesting to see how Govertment purchases stood with the private trade in rice 
to Europe, which is also carried on in the shape of cargo rice. The following 
calculations show the prices paid by Government for cargo rice in Rangoon, 
purchases at other ports ruling at porportionate lower rates of three pence or 
six pence, the commercial quotations for the same periods, and the margin 
between local and home prices — 
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14. Tho period during which the heaviest supplies were secured by the pri- 
vate trade was that between 13th January and 6th Maioh, and it was also (luring 
this time that prices were most moderate and the mai^n between local and home 
prices was ^eatest. The fact of Goyernmont being so large a purchaser did not, 
therefore, disorganize the trade in any way during the most critical portion of the 
whole rice season. Indeed, it may safely be asserted that exporters to Europe 

• from Burma between Januai^ and May have seldom had better prospects of a 
remunerative return than during the current year. 

15. When the first intelligence of Government being in the market for 

an unknown (quantity of rice reached the Burman ports, there was grave appre- 
hension of the evil effects it would produce on the transactions already entered 
into by the local merchants, and for a time the excitement was very great. It 
was anticipated that paddy would average Es. 100 the hundred baskets, and 
that ruin would overtake many houses. As it turned out, the great bulk of the 
trade purchases were made before the middle of March at an average of Es. 75 
per hundred baskets, equivalent to 6«. Qd per ewt, free on board, and at the 
same time the prices at home ruled exceptionally high, and a fair margin was 
left for profit. The most satisfactory element in the trade operations was, that 
during the best period of the season prices wore steady and modeorate— -at the 
piice ( Es. 75 per hundred baskets ) which the Government named as the 
maximum rate at which it would purchase. There is no doubt this step steadied 
the market at a price sufGLoient to bring forward full supplies, and at the same 
time prevented the violent fluctuations to which prices would otherwise have 
been liable. • 

16. Prices for clean and white rice were, of course, considerably higher 
than for cargo lico, and with an unexpected demand for a class of rice not im- 
mediately procurable, the rates paid have not been uniform. The purchases 
on Government account of Loonzaln, or clean rice, in Eangoon, during the first 
period (November and December) varied considerably, the averages being from 
Es. 2-9 to Es. 3 per maund free on board, and the same rates ruled during the 
next period from 1st to 16th January ; from the last date until the 6th l^rch 
prices fell, and the averages were from Es. 2-7 to Es. 2-13 ; after that prices 
again rose to the former averages till the end of May. White rice during the 
^t period was bought at averages of Es. 2-13 to Es. 3-4 per maund free on 
board, and the same rates ruled during the second period. • They fell during 
the third period to Es. 2-11 and Es. 2-16, and again rose to Es. 3-2 till the end 
of May. 

17. In judging of these prices, which include charges of every descrip- 
tion and delivery on board the vessel in tho port of shipment, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that the enhanced price of gunny bags made a considerable 
addition to the Government rates. Bags for shipments to Europe were contract- 
ed for as usual for months before m Calcutta. The sudden demand for the 
special sizes required by Government over-taxed the capabilities of the Calcutta • 

* mniHj already l^mpered with engagements, and gumd^ had to be secured at a 
high cost and wifih considerable diffileulty. Then, again, the charges for bagging, 
sewing, shipping into boats, &o., incurred in Burma on 16^ffl»-bags, and also on 
one-maund oags, are almoE|t identical with those on (say) 226S)-l»gs. The Gov- 
emnment sl^pments were made mostiy in two-maund (XSIIb.) ba^ ; there were 
also 800,000 maunds shippedin one-maund bags. In oompaimg the local prices 

li GnTcmmeut tniTohases in Eangoon with moea ruling in the honia market, an 
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allowance has been made on account of this enhanced cost, but it has also to be 
borne in mind in estimating the cost per maund of the clean and white 
lice. 

18. Obviously, one of the greatest difficulties which at first suggested itself 
in respect to the transport of this enormous amount of grain suddenly diverted 
from the usual course of trade was the supply of tonnage, especially as there 
was but a short time available for procuring^ships from distant ports, and as the 
whole of the business had of necessity to be completed within a few months. 
Portunately, we had the magnificent fleet of steamers belonging to the B. I. S. N. 
Company available to commence the work at once. This fleet was placed at the 
disposal of Government by the Company on very fair and reasonable terms, and in 
them steamers no less than 166,789 tons were shipped. In addition to the ordi- 
nary mail steamers regularly employed on service between Calcutta and the 
Burman ports, the B. I. S. N. Company employed large number of special steam- 
ers solely for the conveyance of the Government shipments. It was soon seen, 
however, that they could not furnish the full tonnage required, and it became 
necessary to engage other ships, and in this way, with the help of the telegraph, 
111,300 tons of shipping, chiefly large and fast steamers, were got together from 
various parts of the world, and the entire quantity ordered was delivered in Cal- 
cutta regularly, pimctually, and without any kind of misadventure. The freight 
paid on so much of the shipments as could he taken by the ordinary mail steamers 
of the Company from Bangoon was Bs. 10 per ton, and for their special steamers 
Ks. 13 ; the outside tonnage for shipments from the same port was at the rate 
of B-s. 14 per ton. Brom Moulmein the Company’s rates were the same, and 
the outside tonnage averaged Bs. 16 ; and the rates from Bassein and Akyab 
were similar to those paid in Bangoon. The rates for outside tonnage are 
higher than those for the Company, but they were certainly very moderate rates 
even for ordinary times, and even lower rates would have been procured had 
there not been a misapprehension as to the amount of tonnage which the Com- 
pany could place at the disposal of Government. Ships had ultimately to be 
chartered at very short notice, and the Company had the further advantage that 
the Government undertook to give the preference to every vessel they sent to 
Burman ports, and they were, therefore, assured of an immediate cargo for all 
the steamers they could send. The rapidity with which the steamers were 
loaded in the Burman ports was a matter of general admiration, and the ship- 
ping Birms showed great power of organizat^n and much energ;^ in carrying 
out this important portion of the order. The steamers were ordinarily loaded 
at an average rate of 750 tons a day of 24 hours for each steamer in port 
workmg day and night, but in some instances this was far exceeded. As 
examples, may be cited the steamer Arcot^ of 1,700 tons, loaded on one occasion 
in 26 hours, and on two occasions in 36 hours ; the Agra took her cargo (2,200 
tons) within 36 hours, these vessels being loaded in Bangoon, where also others 
got their cargoes of 1,200 to 1,600 tons in 24 hours. Great credit is due to the 
commanders and officers of the ships for the energy and zeal with which they 
supervised the loading of their vessels. They worked day and night, and the 
officers of those ships which were under regular engagement, and were kept 
running backwards and forwards with rice cargo between Burmah and Calcutta, 
must have had mo§t laborious and wearying duty for four months. The officers 
of the B. I. S. N. fleet deserve special mention in this report. 

19. The average cost of the entire purchases has been given at Bs. 2-10-11 
per maund of 821bs., or 7a. 3f cf. per owt. free on board at the port of shipment, 
these prices covering purchase of rice, cleaning, bagging, shipping, on board 
the vessel, and commission to the Birms employed in carrying out the order, but 
exclusive of freight. The ordinary trade commission on transactions of this 
kind is 5 per cent., but in consideration of the largeness of the order, and also 
of the immediate payment for the purchases, the Birms reduced the commission 

to 3 per cent. The net total sum paid for the rice (276,906 tons free on board) * 
bought on the open order was £2,028,383, and for the fixed contract transferred 
from Chittagong (12,649 tons) there was paid £102,491. 

* 20. The quantity of eacffi particular kind of rice purchased by the resroco- 
t$*l#Birms has almtdy been btated, and the Chief Commishionet is wail 
sidia iiyL ^frith thit tnaninar in which the two Bhnus exeentsd the order^tithltit^'hhhle; 

AiMibidMdy they 
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face of a rery active trade demand, the entire transaction has been completed 
within the period fixed by the Government with perfect regularity and precision. 
The power of organization shown by the shippers in cariTing out an order of 
unparalleled magnitude has been of a very high order, and all the numerous 
details have been overcome in a way which does the greatest credit to the Firms 
concerned. 


No. 22. 

hetterfrom A. P. Sowell^ Esq., Eeputy Secretary to the Government of India, 

Department of Eevenue, Agrioulim e and Commerce, to the Chief Commis- 
sioner of British Burmah, No. 2282, dated %Qth July 1874i. 

I am directed to acknowledge your letter No. 714 — 1 of the 9th instant, 
furnishing an account of the purchase and shipment of Burmah rice ordered by 
the Government of India for despatch to the famine-stricken districts of Bengal. 

2. The aggregate order requiring delivery between November and May 
last amounted to 289,534 tons, value £2,130,871 sterling, exclusive of jBreight; 
and the details of the purchase were left to you. Upon general considerations 
of the state of the market and the danger of disorganizing internal trade, or the 
ordinaary export to Europe, you decided not to call for tenders, but to entrust 
the execution of the order to two responsible Firms, who had a large private 
business and were therefore interested in keeping the market steady. For this 
purpose you selected Messrs. Bulloch Brothers and Messrs. Mohr. Brothers, 
and you gave them an open order to purchase at market rates up to a fixed 
limit, subject to constant communication with yourself, and to ship to Calcutta 
free on board at port of despatch. These Firms undertook to prepare the rice by 
cleaning and husking it, to pack it in gunny bags and place it on boardship, 
and they received a commission of 3 per cent, on their outlay. One of the 
greatest dilficnlties was, as you observe, to procure tonnage for the conveyance 
of the grain thus diverted from the usual channel of trade, as there was but a 
short time available to invite freight from distant ports, and as the whole order 
had to be executed within a few months. In this difficulty you were aided by 
the British India Steam Navigation Company, whose fleet was placed at your 
disposal on very reasonable terms, and was utilized to the extent of 165,789 tons. 
The balance of the required tonnage was obtained by yourself, chiefly in lai^e 
and fast steamers secured from various parts of the world, and thus the whole 
order, equal to about two-fifths of the total exportable produce of the province, 
was despatched and delivered in Calcutta, according to dates previously adver- 
tised, regularly, punctually, and without any kind of misadventure. You express 
your admiration of the energy and power of organization shown by the British 
India Steam Navigation Company and its officers in keepmg to their engage- 
ments under the strain suddenly put upon them, and you are satisfied on the 
whole with the manner in which the Firms selected by you executed the order 
entrusted to them, notwithstanding the numerous difficulties of detail conse- 
quent on the magnitude of the operation. 

3. The Governor General in Council has read your report with much in- 
terest. He fully concurs in your expression of satisfaction witfr the arrangements 
made by Messrs. Bulloch and Mohr, and he most cordially acknowledges the 
valuable assistance given at a critical time to the Government of India by the 
British India Steam Navigation Company, and the zeal and energy with which 
the officers of the Company devoted themselves to their trying and incessant 
duties. The obligation of the Government to the Company will^ be formally 
acknowledged and a copy of the order forwarded for your information. 

4. The work is now over, and has been successfully done throughout. 
The Government entrusted the details of its execution to you, and thus unavoid- 
ably placed you in a new and difficult position which required prompt decision 
and immediate action, coupled with secrecy, and in Which any mistake must have 
been attended by very serious consequences, both to your own province and to the 
people of Ben^ whose relief was mainly dependent upon it. By the measures 
you adopted there has been no derangement of Internal or export trade in the 
pufobase of the i;equired supplies, and no d^y or fhiltire in their delirery. The 
^(^diince .placed in yoi; oy the (shivesniaent has been Wly justified by the 

10 
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result, and the Governor General in Council desires to record his high appre- 
ciation of your services, which will be reported to Her Majesty’s Government. 


No. 23. 


Letter from A. P. JBiowell, Bsq., Deputy Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Decenue, Agriculture and Commerce, to Messrs. Mackmnon 
Mackenzie and Company, No. 2283, dated 20/^ July 1874. 

I am directed to forward herewith an extract’'^ from a letter from the Chief 


^ jg Commissioner of British Burma, No, 714 — 1 of 

’ the 9th instant, and I am to express the acknow- 

ledgment of the Governor General in Council for the very valuable assistance 
rendered by the British India Steam Navigation Company in placing their fleet 
at the disposal of the Government in view to the relief of the famine-stricken 
districts of Bengal. The Governor General in Council fully concurs with 
Mr. Eden in his appreciation of the zeal and energy with which the oIBcers of 
the Company devoted themselves to their laborious and successful exertions. 

2. The Government of India will forward to the Secretary of State this 


See No 696, dated 27tli Deeembei 1873. 


second acknowledgment of the services of the 
British India Steam Navigation Company. 


No. 24. 

De'ipatch from the Governor General in Council, to Ser Majesty's Secretary of 
State for India, No. 44, dated IMh July 1874. 

We have the honor to submit the Twenty-first Special Narrative of the 
Drought in Bengal, for the fortnight ending the 9th instant. 

2. The Narrative shows the beneficial effect of the seasonable rainfall in 
Eastern and Western Tirhoot, and the consequent resumption of agricultural 
operations, involving a diminution of about one-haK in the number of laborers 
on relief works. On the other hand, the recipients of charitable relief are in- 
creasing, because distress is extending over those of the lowest classes who 
cannot work and upwards among those ordinarily above work, and because the 
whole class of professional beggars, deprived of its regular supporters, is thrown 
upon the hands of the Government. Sir Eichard Temple’s lemarks upon the 
character of the people, as shown in the trial through which they are passing, 
will be read with much interest. Besides relief works and gratuitous charity, 
relief continues to be administered on the lines originally laid down for it, by 
advances and by sales so arranged as not to inteifere with private trade; and 
it is adequate. The Narrative will inform yom* Lordship of the expenditure of 
Government grain and the prospect of its sufficing until the December harvest, 
of the aid rendered by the reserve carriage at a critical time, of the veiy satis- 
factory condition and promise of the young crops, of the state of the public 
health, of the general but slight fall of prices in the distressed districts, of the 
extension of private trade by river routes, of the general aspect of affairs in the 
other affected tracts, and of the progress in the execution of the imperial public 
works. No fresh famine deaths have been reported. 

3. We enclose an account submitted to us relative to rumours of antici- 
pated distress and to an alleged grain riot at the head-quarters of the district 
of Mymensing. W e concur with the Lieutenant-Governor that no cause is 
shown for serious apprehensions in this quarter. We also enclose a supplement- 
ary weather and crop report just received, showing some slight deficiency of 
rain in Southern Bengal and some excess in Behar, but on the whole con- 
firming the favorable views expressed in the Narrative. 

No. 25. 

Resolution by the Government of India, Dublio Works Department, Nos. 1600— 

1612 .B., dated IMh July 1874. 

Bead again — 

Resolution Nos. 1948 — 69 of November 1, 1878. 

. BBSoiiXjriON. — view tp alleviate the distress which mi^ht be pooasiOMed 
bT^Mjldiure of otpps in, parte <?f Bengal the Governor General in C]toi;Phdii was 
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and Eastern Bengal Bailways might be authorised to reduce the rate for the 
carriage of food-grains towards the threatened districts to ^th of a pie per maund 
per mile, on the understanding that GoTcrnment would reimburse the full amount 
of the difference between the earnings at the above rate and those which would 
have been received under the existing tariff rates of the respective linos. 

2. And it was added that a fortnight’s notice would be given to the public 
before the old rates were reverted to. 

3. Sftnilar orders were subsequently issued in respect of the rates on 
the Great Indian Peninsula, the Sind, Punjab and Delhi, and Oudh and 
Bohilkund Badlways. 

4). The Governor General in Council having consulted with the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal, is of opinion that the time has now come when 
the concession can be withdrawn without injury to tho country, and is there- 
fore pleased to order that, from the 1st August next, Gcveriunont will no 
longer bear the cost which the difference between ordinary and the reduced 
rates for food-grains would impose. Prom that date therefore tho Eailway 
Companies concerned may discontinue the rate of ^th pio per maund per 
mile for food-grains, and revort to the rates in force upon their respective linos. 

5. Intimation has already been given by telegraph to the authorities at 
a distance. 


OaniSE. — Ordered, that this Bnsolution be communicated to the Government 
of Bombay and to the Consulting Engineers to the Government of India for 
Guaranteed Railways in Calcutta, Lahore and Lucknow, for tho necessary 
action in concert with the Agencies of the Railways concerned. 

Ooveimnents of Bengal, Koith.Westem Piomdcos, ftud Punjab. AlsO to the Govemmonts, Ad- 
Chief ComnMfflioners of Oudh and Centaal Pronuees. ministrations, OflDLcor and Do- 

Uucctorot State Rail i 

Home Department , Tmaucial Oepaitment, partlUCTltS HOtBOl IIL tll6 HGlRr^lU 

Revenue, Agnoultuie and Comineico Dopaitment. JqI* inforjXliltioil. 


No. 26. 

Despatch from the Governor General in Council, to Her Majesty* s Secretary of 
State for India, No. 48, dated 28fA July 1874. 

We have the honor to forward tho Twenty-second Special Narrative of 
the Drought in Bengal, for the fortnight ending the 23rd instant. 

2. As stated by the Lieutenant-Governor, no marked change has occurred 
in the general situation described in the previous Narrative. The cessation of 
rain so beneficial to Behar was beginnmg to cause some apprehension in 
South-Western Bengal, as mentioned in our two last weekly telegrams, but this 
has happily been to some extent relieved by continuous showers and signs of 
further rain dating from the 26th instant. In the distressed districts the num- 
bers on relief works continue to decrease, while those in receipt of charitable 
relief are increasing, owing to the causes stated in our last despatch. The most 
marked feature in the Narrative is the relief afforded by tho unusually large 
yield of the early rice crop and the consequent fall in prices in parts of 
Rajshahye ; but this is compensated for by the further development of distress 
in some districts of the Burdwan division and in parts of Ohota Nagporc, to 
which orders for selling Government grain to the public have in consequence 
been extended. No fresh famine deaths have been reported. 

3. Tour Lordship will observe the statement in the Narrative that tho 
sales of grain are proceeding in the manner described in previous narratives. 

4. Our latest intelligence from the famine districts is a telegram from the 
Lieutenant-Governor, dated Hajeopore, the 26th instant, stating that he has 
returned from his inspection of the Gunduok embankment, with the state of 
which he is satisfied, and that he has held a conference with the local, civil, and 
engineering officers regarding the high-level canal project between the Gunduok 
and Bagmuttee rirers, the detaEa of which he hopes to report shortly. The 
Lieutenant-Governor announces an increased demand for Government ^in in 
Sarun, involving an increase of the allotment to that disteiot from 6,6^000 to 
8,60,000 maunds, to be met by transfer from Ohumparun and Shah^bad. Tho 

* telegramffurther confirms the excellent effect in Behar of the break in the rains, 
and reports the Lieutenant-Governor’s return to Monghyt* 
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6. We enclose onr correspondence with, the Chief Commissioner of British 
Burma, relative to the purchases of rice made in that Province on account of 
the Government of India for despatch to the famine-stricken districts of Bengal, 
and we desire to bring to your Lordship’s notice our high appreciation of 
Mr. Eden’s services in carrying out the duty entrusted to him, and our acknow- 
ledgment of the valuable aid rendered by the British India Steam Navigation 
Company. 


Telegiams, d'lted-— 


No. 27. 

Despatch from Ser Majesty^ s Secretary of State for India^ to Sis Essoellenoy 
the Governor General in Counoilt No. 4i0, dated \Qth July 1874. 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your despatches and telegrams noted 
No 13, dated 27th Tohiuiry 1874. in the margin. 

” 15 ” ifS ^ have to express to you the inter- 

” 16 ”, 20 th est with which Her Majesty’s Government 

« 18 ” 27 th ” ” have followed the operations described in 

”, 20 sidApui ” these despatches, and their entire appro- 

”, 22 !! 17 ^ ” ” your energetic policy. You have 

”, 2 d ” 24th ” ” been well seconded by two successive 

” 1^ ” * ” Lieutenant Governors of Bengal and by 

r, 27 i«t Hay ” the various officers who were already serv- 

” 90 ” ” ” ing in the distressed districts, or who were 

„ 31 „ 22 nd „ „ sent there by you, and complete success 

" 83 26 th hitherto attended your measures. 

”, 34 ” 26 tii ” 3. The storage of grain at the relief 

”, 36 ”, 2 nd^“'° centres, if at first it met with some un- 

” 87 ”, 9th ” expected difficulty, was effected with so 

” ” much vigour during the last weeks of the 

y^Tarcfiwd 9th May 1874 ^ry season, that before the lains set in the 

80 th „ 11 th „ „ operations of carriage were terminated, 

iith"^^!^ ” 22 nd ”, distribution of food among the million 

16 th 25th ” ” and a half of persons who have been 

” ’• ” engaged upon relief works has been con- 
sist ” 9th „ ducted with rapidity and skill; and by 

system of village circles you have 
28th ” ”,. 27th ” ” avoided the dangers TV hich, in the hotter 

^ 2 ndMxy )’ ^ 2 idJniy ” months, would mcvitably have attended 

6th „ ” 4th „ ” the close aggregation of large masses of 

iitii July 1874. men* 

4. The very small mortality which has been caused by a scarcity so severe 
is a sure testimony to the wisdom with which your measures were designed, 
and the judgment and vigour with which they have been executed by your 
officers. 

6. In a previous despatch I pressed upon you the expediency of pro- 
viding a sufficient quantity of grain, not only to meet your calculated wants, 
but also to make good any accidental deficiency that might arise. Such a 
precaution, while it could not be taken without increasing the risk of waste, 
was necessary to secure you from the far more formidable danger of an inade- 
quate supply. You have since that time increased your stock from 420,000 
to 490,000 tons : and the experience of the first half of the famine period has 
now satisfactorily shown that private iacade can discharge a large share of the 
duty which your Government was prepared, if necessary, to undertake. I 
approve therefore your resolution to abstain, unless some new emergency 
should arise, from any further purchase of grain. 

6. The abundant ram which has recently fallen has dissipated an appre- 
hension that was for a time entertained that one year of famine would be 
followed by a second. Much labor in the work of relief will still be required 
of your Government, and will continue to press upon you until the next 
h^est shall have ' been reaped. But the severity of the duties which your 
oHmss have yet to discharge is no longer aggravated by the fear of^pehilidfy* 
X Mis doubt in the cQt|rM of your operations impfifittant will < 

thstsi; ytill guid 0 poliey Ph* 
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99 
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99 
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99 
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99 
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99 
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99 
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99 
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99 
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99 

99 
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99 
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99 
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99 
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99 
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99 
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28th 

99 

99 
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2nd July 

99 
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99 

99 i 

4th 

99 

99 
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doubtless bear from you, especially upon the measures wbiob you may think 
advisable to take for the prevention or mitigation of the famines which have 
hitherto occurred &oquently in various parts of India. It is presumable that, 
if irrigation had been more extensively available, this scarcity would have been 
far less severe ; and that if means of communication had been more ample, 
the work of relief would have been less difficult and less costly. The possibi- 
lity of making further provision in these two respects, with a due regard to the 
exigencies of Indian finance, will, I trust, occupy your attention and form the 
subject of an early communication to me. 

7. I shall take occasion, in addressing you with respect to your financial 
policy, to point out the precautions which in my judgment will be necessary in 
order to prevent these works &om hecoming a source of financial embarrassment. 
I will only here ask your Excellency not to omit from your consideration the 
questions that must arise if any considerable outlay is to be made on irrigation 
works in districts which are under permanent settlement. That arrangement, 
while securing to zemindars all the benefits of a more productive cultivation, 
did not contemplate an addition to those benefits from the resources of the 
State. Unremnnorative expenditure on irrigation may be legitimate for the 
purposes of saving life ; but the utmost care must he taken that it is not con- 
verted into a contribution from the public exchequer to private resources. 


No. 28. 

DeBj^atch from the Qhtemor General in Qotmeilt to Her Majesfy*8 Secretary of 
State for Indian No, 51, dated \Hk August 1874. 

We have the honor to forward the Tweaty-third Special Narrative of the 
Drought iu Bebar aud parts of Bengal, for the fortnight ending the 6th instant. 

2. The general aspect of afl^irs continues to progress in the direction 
pointed to in recent narratives. Distress is still decreasing in most districts 
of the Eajshahye division, while in most parts of South Bebar it has altogether 
disappeared. On the other hand, the need of relief is stated to be increasing 
in North Bohar, and specially in North Tirhoot, where the frontier store-houses 
are being depleted, owing chiefly to the demands of immigrants from Nepal ; 
and the same tendency is reported in Southern Eajshahye and the adjoining 
districts of Burdwan. The number of laborers on the works is now on the 
whole considerably below that of those receiving gratuitous relief, and this 
disproportion may be expected to increase until the people begin to recover 
their normal condition. 

3. The Narrative gives details of the expenditure of Government grain to 
date, and recapitulates the principles prescribed tor its sole or distribution. It 
briefly reviews the state of affairs, the rise or fall of prices, and the prospects of 
the crops in the tracts more or less affected. The general result, as regards 
the weather aud the crops, is exceedingly favorable in North-Eastern and 
South-Eastern Bengal and the whole of Behar, and in the rest of the country 
for the most part an anusually large yield of the autumn crops is anticipated ; 
while oven in the worst parts there is no reason to apprehend much less tl^n an 
average crop on tlio whole, but rain is stlLl required in South aud Central Bengal. 
This view is confirmed by a later supplementary weather and crop statement, 
which we enclose. It will be observed that, whfle in some parts of the Burdwan 
and Presidency divisions the prospects are becoming more favorable, in others, 
and notably in Howrah and Hooghly, the deficiency below the normal rainMl 
is still marked. The Bengal Government has reported that no fresh famine 
dteaths are known to have occurred during this fortnight. 

4. We further enclose the Oudh Gazette and the Supplement to the 
AUahahad Gazette of the 8th instant, containing the latest weather aud crop 
reports from those Provinces, These reports continue to he very satis&ctoiy. 

No. 29. 

Xiett&‘ from C. A. MHott^ Seoretary to the Government <f the Norths 
Western l^rocimes^ to the SeGretary to the Goeemmeni tf Depart- 
ment qfMeoenm, AgiieuMuremd Oonmeree, No, ^ j:, dated VJth August 
W4.. 

. iSiWhdi reference to twsnurraph ^ of your letter No. 1951, dated 6th lune 



Governor General in Ooimcil, copy of a letter, Np* 225, dated l^ j4.ugust 1874, 
enclosures, from the Oflciating Qommissioner, Benares DiviSPni^ from which 
it will be seen that the closing of relief works in the Goruckpore and B^ 
disteiots in these Provinces has not brought about any emigration feom those 
districts to the Ohumparun and Sarun districts in Bengal* 

■ Enomscmi I TO- No. . ■■■ , , ■ 

Zietfer Jrom M. 7P^. JDashwood, JSaq.t Officiating Commissioner of tJie 

JSmares J>imslont to the Secretary to the Qocernment of the North-T^estern 
ISroc^es, No, dated \si Augvt^t li!S%^, 

"With reference to your endorsement No. 662 A, dated 22nd June 187%^ 

• GhsrnokW^. No. 836 ; dated ssih titiino, witti endostire. regSirdiug apprehended enugratlon to 

Bnstee, No. 194 „ aoth „ Bengal on the closing of the relief 

works in Gorucbpore and Bustee, I hate the honor to enclose the replies* of 
the Oolleetors of those districts. 

2. The Collector of Goruokpore asserts with confidence that no emi^« 
tion from his district resulted firom the closing of the works. Some considef-* 
able time previous thereto the higher rates paid in Ohumparun attracted ^ a few 
men from the Nichloul road relief works. 

3. The Officiating Collector of Bustee gives the same reply. He refers 
to a report made by a grantee, that numbers of people had disappeared from 
their villages. This would happen in any year of scarcity, and there is nothing 
to lead one to suppose that the people here alluded to have gone to Bengal. 


ENcmsvEB H TO No. ‘ 29. 

Letter from f. J. F, Lmmden, JEsq., Ofd<datmg Collector of Co^uchporey to the 
Commissioner of the 5<A or Benares JDivisiony i^To. 336, dated 28iA J»ly l874. 

With reference to your No. 144, dated 26th June 1874, 1 have the honor to 
inform you that, after the most careful inquiries made through the tehsildars 
and poUoe, and personal inquiries made by Messrs. Eobinson and Stoker, who 
are stationed at Kussya and Mithoura, I am able to assert with the greatest 
confidence that the closing of the Gprueipore relief works did not lead to any 
emigration from this district to Bengal, although, as reported by me demi* 
officially, some considerable time previous to the closing of the relief works the 
higher rates paid in Ohumparun attracted a small number from the Nichloul 
road relief works. 

2. I b^ to enclose copies of letters received feom Messrs. Bobrnson and 
Stoker on the subject. ^ ^ 


Enolosttke III TO No. 29, 

Letter from A, Robinson^ Nsq.^ Assistant Magistrate and Collector ^ to the Offi^ 
matmg Magistrate and Collector of QorvoTt^gore. 

In reply .to your docket No. 377, dated 23rd July 1874, 1 have the honor 
to inform you that X have made inquiries feom the timmias and chowkeedars 
in the sub-diyisten^ and^^^^ ascertateod that there has been n% emi^^^ to 
Sarun or Ohumparim in^ cOhsequenCe of relief works in iMs * 

district. 



tooQaiflidem^^^ tli^t it ia no. degrl^ a^Sacted id[ie works 

Ben^ reUef operations.^ 

V ^ ebaunenoemoEf of agncoltural o^ i j i 

works dispersed to tkeiir and (are omployiag tbemselTiBs there ia tie 

;:uaual^'Way.,/;^v^' ■-;■■ 

The pj^®ssidn*d be^Etrs and adyentitious poor sue® amply proMded ^ id 

.v-;tihe/trprkdidu^,;:; '^ ; .’:^^;--"’'-'V-^:-'''-''-''" v 

I/eiti^ fHm 'F, iAe p<yam^ 

^ ^With leferenoe to the in^niry made in G. O. No. 1951, dated 6th nlthno, 
raBeil^ed^ iemdew yoim ^dorsemeht Ho. IQO, dated 26th nitinio^^ 
not ^re is any r^on to that the people of this aae ea»g^^ 

to fSiumpmmn, Saran^ and o^mr Be^ 
iepoii; that in my belief no each einigraiSoh to 

2. I imye Baade; in^tm^ not only ^Sr^ 
g^tees re^jBhjg; in different^ d^ 

:;;nient'of':tbe:sp?^.;v:''f^ 

id^fianilshedby ]^ 

" Gibbohi whosn grant iemtnated inv^ 

BenaSkpore west, add ihere^ no emii^patk^ taimn place ; c | ^ ; 

■ ^ but that numbers of villagers have disappeared firam thdr 

viUages in hie vicinity, though he cannot say whme they have gone to. 

i^^enUy desert their viliagespn^^^a^^ of debt or in the hope of getting 
on better dsewhere, and on preidons occasions a geod 
way into Nepal j hot it is not at sdi hkfily ih^ 

obt^abie m Bengid can have reached such a ^mpte part ^ as 

Beoaikpore veest m 

movemeht'^ew^te,; and if 

would not be ignorant of ;it;v 

5. The result of my in^tdries conflrme my pre 
was only from parts of Goruckpore coniparaiivmy near Ohumparun and Sainm 
(which adjoin it on the east) that any such emigrataon as thiat 
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may be afforded either gratuitously, or pairtly gratuitously, by the sale 
of grain under the market rates, or, with due precautions, by the 
advance of money or grain to be subsequently repaid. 

The Committee have also agreed to bear all charges for money allowances 
given in addition to grain doles everywhere — for all clothes and petty comforts 
given to paupers, and for all relief hospital charges in all districts. The 
Committee wUl also notify to all relief committees and relief ofiBLcers their 
readiness to make grants for rebuilding houses, for buying cattle, and giving 
a small donation at the end of the famine to all absolute paupers. 

The Government having undertaken the duty of providing food for the 
people in the districts of Tirhoot, Chumparun, Bhagulpore, Binagepore, Rung- 
pore and Maldah, where owing to the almost entire failure of the autumn 
and winter crops the effects of the famine are felt in their severest form, no 
charges will be incurred by the Committee for the purchase of grain in these 
districts, all that they may require for charitable purposes being supplied to 
them free of cost from the Government stores ; but in other tracts, where the 
effects of the failure of last year’s harvests are less severe, and the distress 
not so great, the Committee have agreed to devote a portion of the fun^ 
at their disposal to the purchase of grain for gratuitous distribution, in addition 
to undertaking the other measures of relief already enumerated. 

The following statement gathers together in one view the total remittances 
made from the commencement up to the 1st July 1874 : — 
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IxL addition to a grant of B>s. 20,000 made by the Committee for the relief 
of persons suffering &om the effects of soaroity of food and high prices in i^e 
Burdwan district, the Committee hare plaoiM the sum of Bs. 5,000 at the 
disposal of the Commissioner for charitable expenditure on the fever-stric^n 
people of that district, the whole of the fonds raised by local subscription for 
this purpose having been exhausted. 

In the last prdcis it was stated that the use of the Manchester funds was 
for the present in abeyance, ;^ending a reference to the Manchester Committee 
as to whether the way in which the Central Committee proposed to use the 
money was consonant with the intentions of the subscribers. It was thought 
tliat if the Committee charged itself with all relief required beyond the 
bare support of life — a duty which bad been undertaken by the Sovemment— 
the wishes of the Manchester suhsoribers would be met. This expectation has 
been justified by the receipt of a telegram from Manchester agreeing to the 
Committee's proposals. * 

Beplies have been reemved from the Belief Committees of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh to the offers of help made by the Central 
Committee. The North-Western Provinces Committee have no need of 
assistance at present, but propose to take advantage of our offer should the 
present season prove unfavorable to agriculture. G^ie Oudh Committee made 
requisition for Bs. 7,000, which has been complied with. 

The Chairman, the Hon’ble V. H. Sohalch, o. & i,, having left Calcutta on 
privilege leave, the Hon’ble John Inglis, o, s. j., will during his absence he 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 

Statfmmi tf aewmi on Itt Julg 1874. 

, Bb. a. P. 

SnlxKsriptiaDV to dots ^ ... ••• •— S2.7S,87l 6 6 

QoTontment contnbuldo&s »...«•«. £1,46,66? 14 6 
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No. 81. 

J)e^atohfr(m the Governor General m ComeUy to Ser Majesty' % Secretary 
of State for India^ No. 52, dated 26#A Augmt 1874. 

We have the honor to forward the Twenty-fourth Special Narrative of 
the Drought in Behar and parts of Bengal, for the fortnight ending the 20th 
instant. 

2. Since the receipt of the Narrative heavy rain has &.llen and improved 
the prospects of the winter crop in parts of the south-central districts of Bengal, 
and we hope to hear that it has extended throughout those tracts of Burdwan, 
Bajshahye, Moorshedabad and South Tirhoot where the deficiency has been 
complained of. Of this we shall be able to forward further particulars by the 
next mail. Meanwhile, we enclose the supplementary weather and crop report, 
giving returns from some districts up to the 24th instant. As regards the Narra- 
tive, we would call your Lordship^s attention to the gratifying fact that during 
the past; fortnight there has been a decrease, on the whole, both in the numbers 
on relief works and in the recipients of charitable relief. No famiue deaths 
have been reported. 


No. 32. 

Despatch from the Governor General in Council, to Ser Majesty's Secretary of 
State for India, No. 56, dated 8th September 1874. 

We have the honor to forward the Twenty-fifth Special Narrative of the 
Drought in Behar and parts of Bengal, for the fortnight ending the 3rd instant. 

2. Erom the enclosed supplementary weather and crop report, dated the 
7th instant, your Lordship will observe that rain has fallen in some parts of 
the south-central districts in which the deficiency in the rainfall is especially 
noted in the Narrative, and that the area in which the transplantation of the 
winter crop is being retarded has been considerably diminished thereby. 
Throughout the Rajshahye division the fall has been heavy and very benefici^, 
and it may be hoped that the next return from Tirhoot also will be more 
favorable. In other respects there is little in the Narrative calling for remark. 
The aggregate number of laborers on relief works and recipients of charitable 
relief continues to decrease, and there have been no fresh famine deaths. 


No. 33. 

De^atch from the Governor General m Council, to Ser Majesty's Secretary of 
State for India, No. 57, dated 22?ec? September 1874. 

We have the honor to forward the Twenty-sixth Special Narrative of the 
Drought in Behar and parts of Bengal, for the fortnight ending the 17th instant. 

2. Tour Lordship will observe that the Narrative confirms the favorable 
anticipations expressed in our last two despatches, and that as the weather 
throughout almost the whole province is said to have been everything that 
could be wished, the apprehensions entertained in the south-central districts 
and in parts of Tirhoot owing to the prolonged break in the rains have for the 
most part ceased. We also enclose the supplementary crop and weather report 
dated the 21st instant. The prospects of the winter crop, though still depend- 
ent on rain during the next four weeks, may now be considered to be, on the 
whole, very promising. In oth^ respects, we have only to note that the ag- 
gregate numbers of laborers on relief works and of recipients of charitable 
relief continue to decrease, and that no fresh famine deaths have been reported. 

3, We have received from the Government of Bengal the enclosed correc- 

tion of some figures in the Twenty-fifth Special Narrative forwarded with our 
despatch No. 65 of the 8th instant, and we have to request that that Narrative 
8aay be altered^ aocordin^y. We sdso enclose a oorr^pondence relative tie the 
I^MpigementB loads the rsfiei^t and despatch nrp-coantiy of fior- 
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Letter from J. K. Semtt., Esq., Officiating Ltmior Secretary to the Govern'- 
ment of Bengal, Scarcity and Belitf Eeparimmt, to the Secretary to the 
Gov&rnment of India, department of Bevenue, Agriculture and Com- 
merce, No. 6783 S.-B., dated the %2nd September 1874. 

I am diluted to submit for the consideration and orders of the Govern- 
ment of India, the accompanying copy of a minute recorded by the Lieutenant- 
Governor on the 19th September after visiting the districts of Hooghly and 
Burdwan. 


No. 36. 

Mmute by the Mon^hle Sir BhJmrd Temple, K. O. S. I., on relief operations in 

the districts of Sooghly and Burdwan, dated the \^lh September 1874. 

Having visited the districts of Hooghly and Burdwan during the current 
month (September), with a view to determining the nature and extent of the 
relief operations there under existing oiroumstances — as tb(Me are the two dis- 
tricts which have suffered from drought during the season of 1874 — I have to 
record the following observations : — 

In both districts the drought, during most of the days of August and the 
early days of September, caused some anxiety as regards the emus or autumn 
rice crop, and the utmost anxiet;y as regards the winter or amun rice crop. 
The failure which had become imminent was averted by the rains which fell 
after the first week in September; but the country is not yet out of danger, 
for the trouble would revive if the seasonable showers should cease falling. 
At the worst, then, it is quite possible that the failure so much dreaded may 
occur. At the best it will be found that some damage has happened to the 
aous crop, and will happen to the amun crop. 

In Hooghly the ;peld of the aous will, it is hoped, prove fibir on the 
whole. Though the average yield per acre may bo less than 12 annas, the 
area sown is larger than usual, and therefore the aggregate quantity may prove 
equal to that of ordinary years. In Burdwan the aous will yield less ; perhaps 
not more than eight annas. 

In both Hooghly and Burdwan the transplanting of the seedlings for the 
amun is quite or nearly completed. But in most of the beds the seedlings avail- 
able are less than usual, and many fields have been left unprepared by reason 
of the drought. Thus the yield in the two districts is not expected to be more 
than from 6 to 8 annas. 

It is to be remembered that the deficiency of harvest this year is preceded 
by a similar misfortune last year, and in many tracts the year before that also. 
Further, the trouble of scarcity befalls a population depressed by a long 
persistent fever. 

The fever has abated during this year, but notwithstanding the hopes of 
its cessation, the possibility of its re-appearance during this autumn must not 
be forgotten. Its consequences are sadly mamfest in mwst parts of Burdwan, 
but less so in Hooghly. 

In Burdwan, though there is one large zemindar (the Maharajah), yet the 
estates are permanently let to talookdars and sub-talookdars ; and though the 
Maharajah does what he can, which represents something very considerable, still 
the condition of tenures is not generally favorable for the rendering of active 
assistance by landlords. There are non-agricultural classes (larger proportion- 
ably than in neighbouring districts) who specially suffer from scarcity. The 
district is chiefly dependent on the two rice harvests of the autumn and winter. 

In Hooghly adao there are some large zemindars who may render much 
aid. On the other hand, there is a large class of petty landholders who are 
never in easy oiroumstances, and who lack the sturdiness of peasant proprietors. 
The main consideratimr, however, is mainly this, that the rice crops (autuinniind 
winter) do not cover much more than one-half, say less than two-thirds, <ofthe 
cultivated area. The remaining one-third, and more, is covered with such 
.^raoduoe as jute, mlrSOBd, sugazeane and vegetables. Indised, a large part of the 
siMRiot is met becoming a marioet-gewdsn, In such tmots the ^jpopiriation is 
(from 800 to Xt,000 pacBomB to the square mile). It ia believed that in 
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ordinary years the district does not raise enough food-grain for its own consump- 
tion. The habit of importing food-grains being thus constant, there is less 
trouble in this than in most distriots, when scarcity causes such importation 
to be Tery great. The advantages of trade and oommimioation by rail and 
river are first-rate. On the whole, there is perhaps no district in Bengal better 
able to hear up against scarcity than Hooghly. 

In Burdwan the distress began to manifest itself in the spring. During 
May there were 14,000 persons on charitable relief, and 8,900 persons on relief 
worts; in all about 23,000 persons receiving assistance from Government. 
During June and July the rains were late in coming, and slight when they did 
come, and ‘advances of food-grain began to be made to the oultivat'irs. But 
sale of grain to the public was never undertaken, The highest number of per- 
sons receiving aid of all sorts amounted to 64,000. However, some good rain 
fell during the end of July and the beginning of August, and the cultivations 
advanced wdl enough, and the price of rice fell to 13 and 14 seers for the 
rupee. Then came the drought of August, during which time the cultivation 
fell back, and alarm took possession of the public mind. The effect was mani- 
fest in prices, which became as dear as 11 and 10 seers for the rupee in the 
interior of the district — ^in the dearth of employment in the field — in the diffi- 
culty of obtaining advances of grain from the village traders. Consequently 
the number of persons receiving assistance rather increased instead of decreas- 
ing. Indeed, the position of the district at the beginning of September was 
critical in the extreme firom drought and disease year after year. At the worst, 
however, the highest number, 70,000, did not mcceed 3| per cent, on the total 
population of two millions. 

As already seen, affairs have now taken a favorable turn, and if showers 
shall descend from time to time, and if the fever do not break out in the autumn, 
the district may yet retrieve its misfortunes. In the meantime there are 
at this time of writing about 75,000 persons on the hands of Gk)vemment, 
most of them being on charitable relief. Besides, there is a considerable num- 
ber enjoying the benefit of advances of grain. The relief centres are numerous 
'(130 in the whole district) ; there is a large staff of relief superintendents 
and inspectors, commanded by three first-rate native officers and one Buropean 
officer deputed from Behar for this [purpose. 

The question then arises — ^is this amount of relief more than sufficient, or 
is it insufficient ? If it be thought strange that such a question should arise, 
I have to observe that this district has for years been continuously distressed 
by sickness and, fium time to time, by scarcity ; has been long under relief, 
operations, and has been unavoidably subjected to the demoraludng and 
pauperizing infiuences which such operations, if long protracted, must produce. 
Elsewhere we have been glad to see how slow the people were to come on relief 
and how quick to leave it, Here, however, the symptoms are rather the reverse ; 
and it is feared that many have learnt the art of imposture. In the very 
distressed districts of the north, some tracts were known to be quite helpless 
and to need relief on the largest scale that could be afforded ; other tracts were 
known to have more or less escaped misfortune, and to require but little help. 
It was not known whether trade could or could not be depended upon, There 
were no complications arising out of endemic or epidemic disease. The course 
of the fiimine could be tolerably well foreseen ; but these propositions could 
never be exactly affirmed of most parts of Burdwan. The tracts which had 
lost their crops or otherwise suffered, and those which had not, were interlaced 
and intermixied to a great extent. It was much more difficult to tell before- 
hand where to place the relief establishments, how to dispose the fbro^ for 
resisting the trouble, and still more to discriminate the deserving or undeserving 
character of the many thox^ands of applicants for assistance. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that there should be dx^rences of opixdon on the questions 
I have noted above. 

Some of the authorities, and notably the GoUeotor, seem to apprehend 
that the rdief now being administered may be more than is necessary, and 
cwftemly expect that it may he speedily diminished. On the other the 
niStive officers at Onlna and Outwa, the two principal relief stations, doubt 
whe^bipgr the reHef is even sufficient, and apprehend that there may be some 
(though aaot of a severe type) unrelieved. Dr. Erench, who as Mediosl 


. A . 
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Inspecfor has specially visited all the 130 relief centres, and whom I consider 
to be the best witness we can have, considers that the relief is not at all more 
than enough, and may have to be persevered in for many weeks to come. 

So far as my own information goes, I believe that the recipients of relief 
are never able-bodied persons, but women and children, and infirm persons. 
Their appearance and condition are good, such as might be expected after the 
administration of so much relief. The children specially look well, and they are 
atfirmed by competent testimony to have been miserably emaciated when they 
first came under treatment j still there are many poor creatures, victims of 
disease, melancholy to behold. Taking all these persons together, I anticipate 
that most of them would, if now discharged, relapse into distress and emaciation, 
and it seems to me to be only prudent to rely on Dr. French’s testimony. 

Still, while duly regarding native testimony, I perceive a tendency in 
this district to make the largest estimates of distress which the facts would 
justify, and I have deemed it advisable to strengthen the hands of the Collector 
by deputing two additional European relief inspectors (officers of experience in 
the northern districts) to examine all the dep6ts to see that discharge of re- 
cipients is enforced as soon as it safely can be canned out. 

In Hooghly the distress was slight during May and June : it slightly 
increased when July threatened to be a dry month, and it rose rapidly when 
drought set in during August. At the beginning of September total failure of 
the rice crop was anticipated : the price of rico rose to 10 seers for the rupee 
in the interior of the district. The number of persons receiving assistance of all 
kinds amounted to upwards of 60,000 — about per cent, on the population of 
760,000. This number would have risen, day by day, if rain had not fallen 
after the fii-st week of September. The field-work, for weeks suspended, is now 
resumed ; and thus some thousands of recipients have been discharged. The 
Collector considers that the present number, about 46,000, may be gradually 
reduced; and as the tendency of native opinion in favor of very liberal relief 
seems to he the same here as in Burdwan, I have deputed a special European 
inspector (an officer of tried ability) to visit all the depOts at once, with a view 
to reduction of numbers so far as that may be safely possible. 

The Collector has granted some few applications of ryots for advances of 
grain : about 1,000 maunds, or 36 tons, have been advanced ; he is anxious 
to advance about 2,000 maunds in addition. There are, he reports, certain tracts 
in the district where the village grain-dealers have broken down from losses on 
their transactions during the scarcity, and where the ryots really cannot obtain 
the grain which they need for paying their field laborers, and without which 
the cultivation must suffer. I have warned him to be careful not to advance 
any grain, save under circumstances which preclude the applicant from obtain- 
ing it by ordinary transactions, and to restrict the advances within the narrow- 
est limite. 

In both Hooghly and Burdwan there may probably be an interval between 
the autumn field-work and the winter harvesting, when many persons will be 
out of work and not able to sustain themselves under the high prices which 
must last till the December produce shall come to market, hence there may be 
some slight accession to the relief works for a long period. 

Again, in both Hooghly and Burdwan, it is to be recollected that of the 
recipients of charitable relief, a large portion consists of those who in ordinary 
times always subsist on private charity in the villages, for there are no towns 
in the interior of these districts. During the scarcity, the humble and rustic 
donors, themselves straitened, are obliged to refuse the usual pittance. But as 
soon as prices become cheap with returning plenty, no timo will bo lost in 
sending back the poor people from the public relief-houses to the resources of 
private charity. That these resources will not fail, but wiU be available as much 
as ever, I fully believe, notwithstanding the opinion of many to the contrary. 

The supply of Government grain to the distriets of Hooghly and Burdwan 
may he thus stated up to the 7th September ; — 

Mfis. Tons. 

Hooghly ... ... ... 64,000 1,9S5 

Burdwan ... ... ... 9,080 

* 

Totcai. ... 8,01,000 * 11,066 

^SSSSXSSSSSSSS± mmrnJSUSSSir 
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The requirement for what may, I hope, prove to be 
of the distress, may be caclulated as below. 

Assume the present number receiving relief to be — 

la Bardwan 
„ Hooghiy 


the remaining period 


75, ( 00 
45,000 


Total 1,20,000 


Nuinbol of poisons to 
be fed for one day 

Taking the whole number as requiring relief for 

ten days of September, we get .. 1,200,000 

Taking two-i birds of the to'tal as requiiing relief for 

October, we get . .. ... 2,100,000 

Taking one-half of the total for November, we 

get ... .. ... ... 1,800,000 

Taking one-quarter of the total for December, we 

get ... . . ... ... 900,000 

Total ... 6,800,000 


or at two-thirds of a seer per head daily ... = 105,000 mds.= 3,860 tons. 

Estimated quantity of grain required from Gov- 
ernment up to end of tho year, or, say, to allow 
‘ for wastage ... ... ... 4,000 tons. 

I trust that the Government of India will allow us to reckon on obtaining at 
least the above quantity, which ,8eems moderate, from the reserve at its disposal 
at the presidency. 

In conclusion, I bear in mind that these calculations may be upset if the 
showers usual in September and October were from the present date to be 
withheld. The partial failure which seems to be inevitable might thus be turned 
into total failure. But situated as these two districts are in the midst of our 
best trade routes, the effect even of total failure must, depend on the condition 
of neighbouring districts. Hooghly certainly, and perhaps Burdwan too, would 
escape general distress if the harvest in Bengal generally shall prove good. 


No. 36. 

Letter from A. P. Sotoell, Esq., Deputy Secretary to the Government of India^ 

Department of Revenue, Agriculture and Commerce, to the Secretary to the 

Government of Bengal, No. 2567, dated 28^A September 1874. 

I am directed to acknowledge vour letter No. 6783 S.-E,., dated the 22nd 
instant, submitting a minute recorded by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
on the 19th idem, after visiting the districts of Hooghly and Burdwan. 

2. In reply, I am desired to say that hitherto the supply of food-grains 
in some parts' of Hooghly and Burdwan has been reported as deficient, and 
that the Government has deemed it necessary to send a limited supply of rice 
to those localities. The condition of affairs is now beginning to change. The 
autumn crop is in many parts coming into the market, and although the pros- 
pects of the winter crop are not good in Hooghly and Burdwan, there is every 
hope of good crops in the neighbouring districts, from which supplies can be 
drawn. ITnder these circumstances, the Governor General in Council is of 
opinion that any further despatch of Government rice to Hooghly and Burd- 
wan will generally be unnecessary. 

3. It has been part of the policy of Government to maintain in reserve 
a supply of rice over and above the estimates of actual requirements, and it has 
already been found necessary to draw on this reserve to a considerable extent. 
Moreover, His Excellen<^ in Council has always been desirous to interfere as 
little as possible with trade, and His Honor is well aware that it is essential 
that, as soon as the supplies looaUy available in the hands of traders are sufficient 
to meet local wants, the despatch of Government grain should cease. His 
Excellency in Council considers it a matter of minor importance that some 
surplus stock should be left upon the hands of Gtovemment : it was always 
contemplated that this would ho the case. 
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Eor the future, therefore, the GoTernor General in Council is of opinion 
that any supplies required by local officers or relief co Jimittees in Hooghly and 
Burdwan may be pm-chased locally. Should this course, however, be open to 
objection in any special case, I am to request that Ilia Jlonor tho Lieutenant- 
Governor will be good enough to make a special report on the subject. 


No. 37. 

Letter from O. Bernard^ Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, with the Lieutenant-Governor on tour, to the Deputy Secretary to 
the Government of India, Department of Bevenue, Agriculture and Com- 
merce, No, QZST.-F., dated 2nd October 1874. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 2567, dated 
28th September, and to submit that the Lieutenant-Governor had, previous to 
the receipt of these orders, instructed the Commissioner of Bm*dwan and the 
Magistrates of Hooghly and Burdwan to act in the manner prescribed by your 
letter. 

2. The Lieutenant-Governor does not anticipate that there will be any 
difficulty in carrying out the orders now issued ; but if difficulty should arise, 
he will avail himself of the permission accorded in the last paragraph of your 
letter, and will submit a special repoirt. 


No. 38. 

Letter from A. B. Sowell, Esq., Deputy Secretary to the Government of India, 
Departme^it of Revenue, Agriculture and Commerce, to the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, JSo. 2597, dated Srd October 1874. 

After confening with His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, the Governor 
General in Council considers that the transmission of a fortnightly special 
narrative to the Government of India may now cease. 

2. I am to request that, under the orders of His Honor, a general report 
on the relief operations since their commencement may be submitted to the 
Government of India at the end of October, or as soon after as may be con- 
venient. If it be found impossible to give full and completely accurate 
statistics for all details so early as the end of the current month. His Excel- 
lency in Council would wish to receive the nearest approximations possible, 
rather than that any considerable delay should occur in the submission of tho 
report. 


No. 39. 

Letter from A. B. Sowell, Esq., Deputy Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Revenue, Agriculture and Commerce, to the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, No. 2598, dated Zrd October 1874. 

In reply to your letters Nos. 5976-7 S.-B., dated the Ist instant, I am 
directed to say that the periodical reports regarding death from starvation and 
the Government Bengalee Translator’s famine notices need no longer be sub- 
mitted. 

This order is not intended to interfere with the submission of a special 
report in case of any death from starvation during the present relief operations, 
or in case of any extract from the native papers that may be considered worthy 
of being separately brought to tho notice of the Government of India. 


No. 40. 

Letter from C. Bernard, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
lo the Deputy Secretary to the Government of India, Department of Bevmue, 
Agriculture and Commerce, No. 6038 S.-B>, dated hth October 1874. 

I am directed to enquire if the submission of the weekly statement of relief 
operations may now be discontinued. The return is prepared from figures 
given in the district fortnightly narratives, and it is believed that they are no 
longer required by the Government of India. If the weekly return is still 
required, it will, be necessary to issue special orders for the submission from 
the distressed districts of the information which it embodies. 
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No. 41. 

JCeiterfrom A. JP. Howelh Mq., Deputy Secretary to the Government of India^ 
Department of Devenue, Agriculture and Commerce, to the Officiating 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Ao. 2602, dated 6th October 1874. 

In reply to your letter No. 6038 S.-R., dated the 6th instant, I am directed 
to request that the submission of the returns of relief operations in Bengal may 
he continued until such operations close altogether ; but it will henceforth 
suffice if the returns be sent in fortnightly, instead of weekly as at present. 


No. 42. 

Letter from A. P. Sowell, Ssq., Deputy Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Revenue, Agriculture and Commerce, to the Officiating 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, A o. 2606, dated 6th OctdberX^^. 

Statements havb appeared in the pubho journals to the effect that the 
Rev. Mr. Beorresen has been entrusted with the distribution of relief in the 
Sonthal Pergunnahs on behalf of Government, and that he has coupled the 
distribution of that relief, which is provided from the public funds, and should 
be given entirely irrespective of any distinctions of creed, with some condition 
obliging the recipients to receive religious instruction from him, or to take part 
in some religious service. 

%. Such a proceeding would have been so entirely opposed to the well- 
known policy of the Government of India, that the Governor General in 
Council trusts that there is no foundation for the report ; but His Excellency 
in Council wishes to receive a full statement of the amount of rice or money 
placed by the officers of Government at the disposal of Mr. Beorresen, and of 
the conditions under which it has been distributed by that gentleman, showing 
whether there has, or has not, been any connexion whatever between the distri- 
bution of relief on behalf of Government and the missionary labor of Mr. 
Beorresen. 


No. 43. 

Despatch from the Governor General in Gouncil, to Ser Majesty* s Secretary of 
• State for India, No. 68, dated 0th October 1874. 

In continuation of our despatches relative to the drought in Behar and 
parts of Bengal, we have the honor to state for the information of Her 
Majesty’s Government, that owing to the present aspect of affairs in the recently 
distressed districts, we have considered it unnecessary to require the further 
submission of special narratives, and we have called for a final report on the 
relief operations since their commencement. A copy of our orders is enclosed. 

2. We have consequently no narrative to forward by this mail, but we 
are able to assure your Lordship that matters are progressing very satisfactorily. 
Erom the enclosed Calcutta Gazette of the 7th instant it will be seen that 
the rainfall has continued, and that almost throughout the whole province 
the weather has been most favorable. The prospects of the main crop of the 
year are now generally secure ; in many districts the outturn is expected to be 
above the average, and lands are beginning to be prepared with good promise 
for the cold weather sowings. Our last return, dated the 2nd instant, of 
laborers on relief works and of those gratuitously relieved is 270,660 and 
868,466, respectively, against 331,982 and 476,248, the numbers shown in the 
last narrative, and we anticipate a rapid diminution in these numbers as the 
season advances. The Lieutenant-Governor is still in Behar engaged in redu- 
cing establishments and in breaking up the large organization recently employed 
in the work of relief. Already much has been done in this direction ; in most 
circles the sub-circles or groups have been abolished, and the ministerial 
officers attached to them discharged. The Lieutenant-Governor considers that 
* all the circles also of relief may now be broken up, and the officials engaged in 
them permitted to return to their ordinary duties. Only one or two central 
drcles will be retained to provide for the general winding up of affairs and the 
adjustment of accounts, and to guard against any unforeseen emergency. 

Ideutenant-Qovemor’s expected report will contain full details of these ' 
arn^gements, and .wiU. he forwardedr to your Lordship in due course. 
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8. As statements have appeared in ihe public papers rehitive to the em- 
ployment of the Rev. Mr. Beorresen, a Danish missionary, in relief operations 
in the Sonthal Pei^unnahs, we enclose our letter on the subject to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, and we will forward the reply on receipt. 


ITo.4»4i. 

Letter from Q. Bernard, Officiating Secretary to the Government of 

Bengal^ to the Secretary to the Government of India, Department of 

Revenue, Agriculture, and Commerce, No, A, dated IZth October 1874. 

I am directed to solicit the orders of the Government of India in regard to 
the disposal of surplus Government grain in the districts that were recently 
distressed. 

2. Owing to the goodness of the autumn crops, the Lieutenant-Governor 
will be able to close relief works and relief operations over the greater part of 
the distre^ed tracts by the 16th or 31st October. In some of the worst c^triots 
skeleton establishmenta will be maintained until the end of November. In the 
Burdwan and Hooghly districts, relief on a considerable scale may have to be 
given for some time longer. But the expenditore of Government grain during 
the latter part of October and during November will not be large, provided 
the season continues as favorable as it now promises. 

3. On the 15th of September stock was taken of all the bags of Govern- 
ment grain then in store, and it was found that the total amounted to 24f lakhs 
of maunds of grain, or about 90,000 tons. This quantity may be classified as 
follows.— 

(«}.— Estimated grain expenditure on relief operations from the 15th September and 
onwards, 6 to 7 lakhs of maunds, or about 28,000 tons. 

(5).— Scattered about the distressed districts in small quantities and in many hundreds 
of petty granaries, 7 to 8 lakhs of maunds, or about 28,000 tons. 

(ei. — Collected in considerable quantities at cental depdts, 10 to 11 lakhs of maunds, 
or about 80,000 tons. 

4. In regard to the second or (5) sub-division of the grain stocks, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, after consulting with the Commissioners of the several 
distressed divisions, decided that it would be costly and wasteful to transport 
all these scattered quantities into central depdts, and it seemed very desirable 
not to enter on a new set of transport operations. At the same time, if these 
inconsiderable quantities of grain were sold locally, such sales would benefit the 
people ; a fair price would be obtained, and Government would not bo put to 
any further charge. Accordingly, His Honor directed that such small scat- 
tered quantities should be sold locally to the best advantage as soon as the local 
officers were quite satisfied that no more Government grain would be required 
for relief purposes in the neighbourhood of these petty granaries. 

6. In regard to the third or (o) category, in quantity about 39,000 tons 
collected in considerable quantities at large depdts, the Lieutenant-Governor 
has directed the local officers not to dispose of it without the previous orders 
of Government, and the object of the present reference is to ascertain what 
these orders should be. 

6. At one time it had been suggested that the surplus Government grain 
left at the end of the famine should be expended in paying laborers employed 
in completing relief roads and relief works under the additional Chief 
Engineer, Colonel Trevor (see the Lieutenant-Governor’s minute of the 2nd 
July). But prices have already gone down considerably, and the cheap autumn 
grains have come into the market at such prices that Government rice would 
have to be paid to laborers on ordinary roads at very low rates, and the rates 
for such j&agments would have to be made cheaper stiU after the winter crop 
had been harvested ; whereas, owing to the extreme lowness of the stocks of 
the bettor sorts of rice, it seems probable that the Government stocks of rice 
if now sold locally would realize all round from If to If ruj^e per maund. 

7. If these stodks are now sold, they vrill, the Lieutenant-Governor 
estimates, yield from 40 to 50 per cent, more than they would be worth for 
payment to laborers between the present time and March next. Moreover, 
all the grain so sold would probably stay and be consumed in the recently 
distress^ tracts, and would cause a perceptible relief to the middle classes^ 
who do not ordinarily consume the coarse autumn grains. 


Xi. 
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It is not possible precisely to estimate what the GoTernment stocks imder 
consideration would now fetch if sold locally, but the lieutenant-Govemor 
would hope that 11 lakhs of maunds if sold between October and November 
might perhaps fetch 18 lakhs of rupees (£ 180,000) ; whereas the same quan- 
tity used in payment for laborers between October and March would hardly 
be worth 12 lakhs (£ 120,000; of silver.^ Perhaps, under the circumstance of 
its being used for payment in kind, it might fetch even less. 

8. If the foregoing estimate should be approximately or relatively correct, 
then it is clearly better for the pubMc treasury to sell the surplus grain in the 
famine districts as soon as Government is satisfied that such grain is not re- 
quired for relief purposes rather than to retain it for use in paying laborers. 
If the grain is to be sold, it certainly should be sold locally, so as to avoid 
all charges for transport, and so as to supplement the food-stocks in the very 
part of the country where they are lowest. Such sales would not restrain 
trade ; for it has been confidently reported from all sides that no private impor- 
tation of food into the recently distressed districts is going on. Indeed, there 
is every anticipation that, if the winter harvests turn out as well as they 
promise, the great rice districts will next spring export rice largely as they do 
in ordinary years. The addition of the Government surplus to the depleted 
food-stocks will enable dealers to recur with less apprehension to their ordinary 
export trade. 

9. The Lieutenant-Governor would therefore recommend that he be per- 
mitted to authorize local officers to sell locally to the best advantage the 
Government surplus stocks in large dep6ts as soon as they are satisfied that 
the safety of the people does not require their retention. His Honor fully 
bears in min d that advantage must not be taken of the authority to sell the 
reserve remaining in these districts until we are sure that there is no chance 
of its being wanted for its original purpose. 

10. The Lieutenant-Governor is not certain whether his opinion is re- 
quired regarding the disposal of the Government reserve of grain in Calcutta. 
He would submit, however, that if the sale of these stocks a month earlier or 
a month later does not greatly affect their selling price, then their disposal 
had better be postponed until it is certain that all danger to the ensuing 
winter crop is past. Stocks over the whole of Bengal are so much depleted, 
that the people have little more than the crop in the ground to look to for 
their support during 1876. Accidents, such as widespread inundations or 
storms, might occur, and the Government might have again to temporarily supply 
food to the people in particular places. The Lieutenant-Governor hopes that 
nothing of the kind may occur. But in lieu of such possibilities. His Honor 
would advise the postponement of the sale of the reserve until such time as 
the winter crop is quite secure. If such postponement were to involve heavy 
loss to the Government, then the aspect of the question might be altered. 
The Lieutenant-Governor would prefer that the reserve were not sold until he 
is able from the telegraphic intelligence he receives from all parts of Bengal 
and Behar to assuie the Government of India that the winter rice crop of 
Behar and of Northern Bengal is practically secure. 


No 46. 

Jjetterjrom A. C. Lt/all, Vnder-Secretary to the Government of India^ 

Department of Revenne^ Agmcultwre and Commerce, to the Officiating 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, No. 2632, dated 2Zrd October 1874. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. A, dated 13th 
instant, relative to the disposal of surplus Government grain in the districts 
which have until recently been suffering from dearth. In reply I have to say 
that the Governor Goneyal in Council approves the directions issued by His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor for the disposal of the surplus stock which 
remains in petty granaries scattered throughout these districts, the quantity of 
which is estimated at about 28,000 tons. 

2. His ExoeUency in Council also agrees to the plan of disposing by 
local sale in the famine districts of the stirplus Government grain is 

expected to remain ia the central dep6ts%8 soon as the Government iaeatisfied 
that the grain is not required ids relief purposes. The quantity of lids surplus 

. r 
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grain is estimated at about 39,000 tons, and the arrangement of the time at 
which, and the manner in wMch, the sales shall take place, are left to His 
Honor to determine. 

3. In paragraph 10 of jour letter you mention the question of the dis- 
posal of the Government reserve of grain in Calcutta. The enclosed copy of 
an advertisement, which appeared in the Gazette of India of 17th October 1874, 
will show the steps that have been taken to dispose of the remainder of this 
reserve. 


4.^ I am, however, to request that care may be taken to retain in the local 
granaries in the distressed districts a sufficient reserve of grain to meet any 
unexpected demand that may be caused before the winter crop is gathered in by 
the damage or destruction of the crops upon which the people mainly roly for 
food through such contingencies as those to which His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor refers as being even now possible. 

6. The views of the Government of India with regard to the manner in 
which relief operations should be carried on in the Hooghly and Burdwan dis- 
tricts have already been communicated to the Government of Bengal in the 

qnotod in the marj^ and tte same ohsero- 
nons will apply to any relief which may be required 
in other districts to which supplies of grain have not hitherto been sent, 

6. The Government of India, however, looking to present prices and the 
prospects of the next harvest, do not anticipate that it will be necessary that 
any more rice shall be supplied by the direct action of Gtovernment for the 
sustenance of laborers employed on relief works, or for charitable relief in 
those districts. 


No. 46. 

Letter from the Secretary to the Central 'Belief Committee, to the Secretary to 
the Government of India, Department of Mevenue, Agriculture and Com* 
meroe, No. 851, dated ritk November 1874. 

I am directed by the Chairman, on behalf of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee, Eamine Relief Bund, to forward the accompanying copy of a resolution 
passed by the above Committee at a meeting held on the 5th instant, and to 
request that you will be good enough to accord your consent to the appropri- 
ation of a portion of the funds contributed uy the Government of India as 
proposed by the Central Committee. An early reply is requested, as the want 
of assistance is said to be urgent : — 

Resolved that, as it is reckoned that there will be a large surplus after 
paying all demands arising from famine, the grant of a sum of money to relieve 
sufferers by the cyclone will be a fit object on which to expend a portion of 
the balance in hand, provided that the expenditure be limited under conditions 
satisfactory to the Committee.” 


No. 47. 

Letter from C. 3. Lyall, JSeq., Under Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of JBevenue, Agriculture and Commerce, to the Secretary to 
the Central Belief Committee, No. 2684, dated *lth November 1874. 

In reply to your letter No. 351, dated the 6th instant, I am directed to 
state that the Governor General in Coundl is pleased to sanction the proposal 
mndfl by the Central Relief Committee to appropriate a portion of the surplus 
famine relief funds to the relief of the sufferers from the effects of the late 
cyclone. 


No. 48. 


Letter from C. Bernard, Mtq., Offidatmg Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, to the Deputy Secretary to the Government of India, Department of 
Bevenue, Agriculture and Commerce, No. 6561 S.-R., dated *Jth Nov* 
ember 1874. 


It will be in the recollection of the Government of India that the 
pmetice ei advancing grain to ryots, which during the last four months 

* « j j ,«.i. n 1 . qom ^ 6den so important a feature in the relief 
tsro. 804. dated 1878. ^ ptoposed in your lotfeOT* 

oiiiS^veying His Excellency the viceroy’s impressions and views after his visit 
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to Behar. In that letter it was suggested that hereafter some legislative pro- 
vision for securing the repayment of these advances might have to be made. 

2. The advances of grain made to zemindars and ryots under the prin- 
ciple originated in the above-mentioned letter have now amounted to over 
29,34,000 maunds (108,000 tons), valued at close upon £700,000. The 
lieutenant-Gfovemor believes that these advances have been of the greatest 
possible benefit to the afflicted districts ; for by them nearly half a million 
families have been supported or helped over the rainy months, while small 
occupiers of land have been enabled to hire fidld laborers, and so to secure a 
crop this season on lands which would not otherwise have been cultivated for 
want of labor. 

5. The benefit done by these advances is, however, a separate matter. 
The present question Wore the Lieutenant-Governor is the recovery of the 
value of these advances. In some districts a part of the advances has been 
made on the security of, or through the zemindars ; but the greater part has been 
made direct to the ryots, either through the indigenous village agencies, or 
through Government officials on their joint personal security, or on such security 
as they could offer j but these last-named cases form but the larger portion. 

4. After consulting several of the principal district officers and the 
commissioners of the distressed tracts, the lieutenant-Govemor does not 
recommend any legislation to compel the zemindars to realise these advances 
on behalf of Government. It is said that the ryots themselves would prefer 
to remain the debtors of Government — which charges no interest and makes no 
surcharges— than to have their grain advances made over to the zemindars for 
collection ; and however this may be, the Lieutenant-Governor does not see 
any sufficient ground of necessity or expediency, such as would lead him to 
trouble the legislature to lay on the zemin^rs the obligations to realise these 
grain advances. 

6. But although it may not be advisable to throw this burden upon the 
zemindars by special legislation, yet most of his officers have pressed upon the 
Lieutenant-Govemor the desirability of legalising the collection of these 
advances by summary process from the people who received them. It is reported 
on all sides' that the great majority of the ryots who took advances are ready 
and willing to repay them by the instalments fixed by Government. Already 
repayments of these advances have been voluntarily tendered by ryots of two 
districts before the earliest instalment fell due. 

6. But among so great a body of men there must be some individual 
recusants who will evade repayment if possible ; and the advances were in 
many districts made with a degree of expedition which may have precluded 
the fulfilment of all the needful legal formalities. Such haste may have been 
absolutely unavoidable ; for it was necessary to give the grain to the ryots and 
let them return to their fields as rapidly as possible. If the ryots had all been 
compelled to engross their bonds on stamped paper, and to register them, 
the business would have been so heavy and tedious that the men’s families 
might have starved, or the critical weeks for sowing or transplanting the rice 
might have passed away ; and so it occurred that in a very great many cases 
the deeds securing the repayment of thesd grain advances are neither stamped 
nor registered. 

7. The Lieutenant-Governor and several of the principal officers in the 
distressed districts have carefully considered, and in some places have put to 
the test of experiment, whether these deeds could be stamped and registered 
retrospectively. It was found that the business would be so heavy as to cause 
a serious inoonvenienoe to the people ; and also it appeared that even if retros- 
pective registration, &e., were practicable, the cost and loss of time involved 
to the people in the operation would form a very substantial addition to the 
biirdens now lying upon them : accordingly it was decided to forego the retros- 
pective registmtion of these bonds. 

8. As matters now stand, the only remedy against a recusant or dilatory 
ryot who fails to repay Ms advances, is a suit in the civil court. The courta 
cannot pass decrees in fitvor of Government on bonds wMoh may not be frilly 
valid under the Stamp and Begistralion Acts; and even if decrees were 
obtained in such oases, the law costs would be a very serious addiUon to the 
amount a ryot would have to pay. As a rule, the amount of grain advanced to 
a ryot aTuraged from four to eight maunds of grain (worth from ten to twenty 
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rupees), and tlie costs would be out of proportion to the raluo in suits for 
instalments of petty sums like these. 

9. Mr. Bayley, Oommissiouer of Patna, and Mr. Biobinson, Additional 
Commissioner of Bajshaye, have both recommended that an overdue instal- 
ment of these advances be declared by law to be a “ demand ’* within the 
meaning of section 1 of Bengal Act VII of 1868 : the other officers whom the 
Lieutenant-Governor has consulted agree that this would be the best mode of 
securing the smooth collection of these advances. Already other Government 
claims, somewhat similar in character to these advances, are realisable as • 
arrears of demand ; ” — such, for instance, as costs in partitions of land, costs of 
embankments consiaructed by Government on behalf of landholders, and 
advances for land improvements. 

10. The procedure for recovery in these (sises is briefly thus : When there 
is an arrear, the Collector draws up a certificate of the fact, and issues a notice 
to the defendant, who has one month’s grace for objections ; the certificate then 
has the effect of a civil court decree, and the arrear can be realised by any of 
the methods provided for execution of decrees by the Civil Procedure Code 
(Act VIII of 1869). The procedure, therefore, is by no means harsh ; it is com- 
parativdy ines^nsive, and it is well known to the people. 

11. If the Government of India were pleased to approve of the Lieute- 
nant-Governor’s introducing into the Bengal Council a Bui for making arrears 
of grain advances realisable as arrears of “ demand,” as above explained, then 
the Lieutenant-Governor would take advice whether there would be any neces- 
sity for a clause authorising the Collector to prepare his oertifleate (section 18 
of Bengal Act VII of 18^) without reference to the fact whether the deeds 
covering the advances were or were not sufficiently stamped and registered. 
Probably it will be found that the wording of section 18, which leaves the 
preparation of a certificate to the discretion of the Collector, would permit 
liim to prepare his certificate without regard to the technical invalidity of the 
bonds for the advances. 

12. Further it would have to be considered whether zemindars, who took 
from Government advances on behalf of, or became security for advances to, 
their ryots, ought not to have some legal powers for realising such advances 
without recourse to the civil courts. Perhaps this could be best done by declar- 
ing arrears of such advances due to zemindars to be ” an arrear of rent” within 
the meaning of section 21 of Bengal Act VIII of 1869. 

13. The two matters mentioned in the next two foregoing paragraphs can 
be settled by the Lieutenant-Governor and his Council when the Bill containing 
the greater matter is brought forward ; and the object of the present reference 
is to learn whether the Government of India would be pleased to approve of 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s proposing to his Council legislation of the kind pro- 
posed at paragraphs 9 and 10 of this letter. 


No. 49. 

Letter from C. J. Lyall, Bsq., Under Secretary to the Government of India^ 
Department of RevenuCt Agriculture and Commercet to the SrcretcMry to the 
Government of Bengal, No. 2706, dated \Qth November 1874. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 6561 S.-E., 
dated the 7th instant, and in reply to state that the Governor General in 
Council approves of the proposal to introduce into the Bengal Council a Bill for 
making the repayment of grain advances realisable as arrears of ” demand” 
under Act VII (B. 0.) of 1868. 


No, 50. ^ 

De^atehfrom the Govermr General in Comoil, to Mer Majesty* e Secre- 
tary of State for India, No. 59, dated 20tA Novemher 1874. 

In reply to your Lordship’s despatch No. 30 (Bevenue), dated the 21st 
May last, we have the honor to state that the Famine^ 3?und^ of 1861 has no 
balance left which could be applied to the relief of the distress in Bengal. 

15 
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2. The sums remitted from England on account of the famine of 1861 
amounted to Bs. 13,84,642-14-10, and were received in this coimtiy as 
follows 

Bs. A. P. 

By the Qovenuuent of India • •• .. 1,46,31T 1 j 3 

,, j, of Bombay ... 5,70,105 4 i 

„ Bzecative Committee, Pamme Belief Fund, Calcutta 6,68,119 11 1 


Total ... 13,b4,6ia 14 10 


3. The amounts received by the Governments of India and Bombay <Krect 
from England, and the local subscriptions received at Government treasuries in 
Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, Punjab and elsewhere, were all made over 
in bulk to Executive Relief Committees ; and as these gross amounte were not 
passed through the Government accounts, their expenditure has not been record- 
ed therein. An account of the expen^ture by Belief Committees is, how- 
ever, ^en in a paper published by the Secretary to the Executive Committee 
of the Eamine Belief Fund, Calcutta, and a copy of this paper is herein enclosed. 

4. The balances which remained after completion by Relief Committees of 
their disbursements were paid into Government treasuries. These balances were 
the unspent portions of the total subscriptions for famine relief both in England 
and India, and were not the overplus of the subscriptions from England alone, 
these last not having been disbursed separately but having merged in the 
general fund. 

6. Of the balance received in the Calcutta treasury, a portion was re- 
turned to England for 
the relief of distress 
in Lancashire, and 
the remainder was 
expended in relief 
operations during the 
famine in Orissa, as 
will be apparent firom 
the statement given 
on the margin. 

6. The balances 
received into the trea- 
suries at Allahabad 
and Lahore amounted 
to Bs. 2,12,200 in 
cash and Bs. 2,70,000 
in Government secu- 
rities. Of the former sum, which was held at Lahore, Bs. 1,42,300 were made 
over to the Government of the Punjab for the relief of distress in 1869 ; and 
the balance, together with the balance held at Allahabad, was appropriated in 
meeting pensions to orphans who were left destitute by the famine of 1860-61, 

7. After dght or i^e years of such payments it was found that the capital 
value of the pensions still in course of disbursement exceeded the assets that 
remained of the famine fund on the books of the Accountants General in the 
North-Western Provinces and the Punjab, and those assets, including the 
unspent bdanoe of the money made over to the Punjab Government in 1869, 
were orediffid to the ^neral revenues as an insuffident set-o£E to the corres- 
ponding pensions, which were charged thenceforth to the general revenue. 

*8. Amminvested sum of Bs. 18,002-11-2, at the credit of the consolidated 
E ito i ine Belief Fund of 1860-61 in tire books of the Comptroller General, was 
cre4ite4 to the general revenues in 1872-73. 


Cash 


Government 

secuuties 


ToTAn 


Oiigin'illy pud into Government 
usuries 

Subsequently reeei\ed fiom the 
Punjab 

Es. A P 

82,405 12 7 

Bs A P 

2,07,800 0 0 

4,25,300 0 0 

Rs. A P 

2,90,205 12 7 

4,25,300 0 0 

lOTM 

8240S 12 7 

6,33,100 0 0 

7.15,605 12 7 

Pern ttnnre to England for 


i 


Lincasbire lelief 

82408 12 7 

1,14,700 0 0 

1,97,105 12 7 

B dance made o\er to Bengal 
Go\einmeiit on account of 
Oiissi fiiniiie 


6,18,400 0 0 

5,18400 0 0 
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No. 51. 

Letter from Major J. Graham, on apeoial duty, to the Secretary to the Gov^ 

ernment of India, JDefartment of JReoenve, Agrioultmre <md* Commerce, 

No. 2032, dated 29^A December 1874 

I have the honor to report for the information of Government, the sale 

4 i.ooowo.mnnd bagBip marginally noted. The 

18,000 one „ Burma noe amount realised TVOS Es. 2,38,660. 

8^^ Wo „ Midras „ 2. The net onantily of Burma rice sold (after 

1.000 „ .. sa«on „ deducting the loss ascertained by weighments) 

was maunds 90,367, about 3,319 tons, which realised Ee. 1-7-11 per maund, 
or Es. 40-11-2 (say £4-l-7|) per ton. 

3. The net quantity of Madras rice sold was maunds 62,777, about 2,306 
tons, which brought Ee. l-9-7f per maimd, or Es. 43-9-11 (say ^-7-3) per ton. 

4. The net quantity of Saigon rice sold was maun^ l,939f, about 73 i 
tons, which brought Ee. l-7-7i per maund, or Es. 48-2-3 (£4-0-3) per ton 

6. As 1 am finding a number of damaged bags in the ground Her of the 
stacks, — as I anticipate finding a considerable number of nearly empty bags 
among the Madras rice, and knowing that some mistakes must have occurred 
in the hurried receipt and despatch of so many millions of bags, I was natur- 
ally afraid of selling more than I would have available for delivery, especially 
of any particular kind of rice. I therefore considered it advisable to keep a 
margin to meet these deficiencies, and this probable balance I sold at the 
auction by the bag to be delivered after all the other lots had been issued more 

or less as might be forthcoming of each kind. 

JEU A p These balances brought the higher prices which 
Bnma Wo maund f 8 0 realised during the sale. The pro- 

M:adra8,wo ” ” 3 0 0 bable amount which will be realised by these 

s-wgon, „ „ „ s 7 0 ^balances will be about Es. 18,000. 

The higher prices realised at to-day’s sale are attributed in some degree to 
telegrams firom Europe of higher prices prevailing there, but principally to the 
extended time for the removal of the rice which (though it is not expected that 
it will be much availed of) has freed purchasers from being so entirely at the 
mercy of the steam agents. 




PART II. 

RESOLUTION OE GOVERNMENT, LETTERS AND REPORTS. 


EXTRA QT from the Eroeeedmgs of the G-overnment of India in the depart- 
ment of Revenue, Agrieulture atid Oommeree, Xos. dated the 18th 
Eehruary 1875. 


Read— 

Letter from the QoTernment of Bengal, of the ^Ith November IS7 1, «.ubraiUting copies 
of two Minutes regarding the services of Government Officers, and of non-official 
residents, during the I'ecent soareity in Bengal and Behar (published in Special Sup- 
plement to Calcutta Gazette of 2‘'th December 1S7J). 

Letter £rom_ the Government of Bengal, of the sth December 1S71, submitting copies 
of a Minute recorded by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal on the scarcity in 
Bengal and Behar during 1S73-7 1, and the measm'es taken to alleviate the distress 
caused by it. 

Letters from the Government of the North-Western Provinces, of the 1st, 11th, and 2flth 
of January 1875, forwarding reports on the scarcity of 1873-74 in certain districts of 
the Nortb-Westem Provinces, with a brief narrative of the scarcity so far as it 
aficcted those Provinces, and the remarks of the Lieutenant-Governor on the conduct 
of the civil officers engaged in relief operations. (The letter of January Silth will be 
published in a separate volume). 

Letter from the Government of the North-Western Provinces, of the J 1 th of Pobmary 
1875, forwarding the report of the Central Pamuie Belief Committee, North- 
Western Piovinces. 

Letter from the Chief Commissioner of Oudh, of the Ifith October 1871, submitting a 
copy of a letter, with enclosures, from the Commisbionor of the Pyzabad Division, 
together siith a summary of the measures t.ikou in the norihern parts of the 
Province of Oudh in oidcr to avert famine. (The letter from the Commibsioner of 
Fizabad, with the enclosures, will be published in a separate volume). 

Preliminary report by Lieutenant-Colond C. M. MacGregor, Director of Transport, of 
the 19th of October 1874, on the operations of the Transport Department in Behar 
(published in the Gaze*te of India of 19th December I's'it). 

Report by Lieutenant-Colonel P. S. Taylor, n. n.. Consulting Engineer to Government for 
Guaranteed Bailways, of the 33rd December 1874, on the tiaffic operations of the 
East Indian Railway in 1873-7 1. 

Reports by Major J. Graham, on special duty, of the Ist of August 1874 and 4th of 
Pebruary IS75, on the arrangements made for the receipt, despatch, and sale of Go- 
vernment rice in Calcutta. 

Statement showing the quantity of rice (distinguishing table and other kinds), paddy, 
wheat, gram, and other food-grains exported from the Presidency of Bengal in tne 
13 months £rom Ist October to SOth September of the years 1873-73 and 187J-71i. 


1. The Governor General in Ooimcil has road, with aU the attention 
which the importance of the subject deserves, the Minutes of the Lioutonant- 
Govemor of Bengal, the narrative received from the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-Westem Provinces, and the letter of the ChioC Commissioner of 
Oudh, giving an account of the measures adopted in consequence of tho 
failure of tho winter crop of 1873-74. 

2. Sir Richard Temple, in tlie Minute which ho has recorded on tho 
soaroity in Bengal and Behar and the measures taken to alleviate tho distress 
caused by it, has given a clear and full account of the origin of tho scarcity, 
of the manner in which it declared itself, of tho general plan of operations, 
of the measm’es wliioh were adopted, and of their result. On all those 
subjects Sir Richard Temple’s excellent narrative <K)nveys fuR and accurate 
information, and nothing need bo added by the Government of India in regard 
to the history of those transactions. 

8. The reports received from the lieutenant-Govemor of tho North- 
Western Provinces and from th© Chief Commissioner of Oudh show that tho 
diskess in those Provinces was limited in extent, and much less severe than 

1C 
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in Bengal and Behar. The observations of the Gtovermnent of India upon 
these reports will be separately communicated to the Governments concerned. 

4. On November the 7th, 1873, the Secretary of State was informed 
that “ Her Majesty’s Government might rely upon the Government of India 
“ using every available means, at whatever cost, to prevent, as far as they 
“ could, any loss of the lives of Her Majesty’s subjects in consequence of the 
“ calamity which threatened Bengal.” The result has shown that the resources 
of the country and the energy of those who were entrusted with the conduct of 
the relief operations have been sufficient, by the blessing of God, to secure success. 

6, The measures that have been taken have not only prevented the 
extensive mortality which must otherwise have occurred, but the general 
productive power of the country has not been allowed to deteriorate, 
and there is no reason to believe that any demoralization has followed from 
the relief operations. The strongest assurances of the gratitude of the 
people have been received, and it may confldently be expected that the 
assistance which has been given by the State during a time of calamity will be 
long remembered and appreciated, not only on the scene of the distress, but 
throughout the whole of Her Majesty’s Indian Empire. 

6. The cost of the relief operations cannot as yet be accurately stated ; 
but it may safely be assumed that the total net cost will not exceed the sum 
of £6,500,000, which was the estimate given in the Budget for the current 
year. 

7. Without further reference, excepting incidentally and by way of illus- 
tration, to the history of the past year, it may be profitable to put on record, 
while the recollection of the circumstances is fresh, some general observations 
which may serve for future guidance. 

8. The Besolution of the Government of India of the 7th of November 
1873, which was mainly founded upon the experience of previous famines in 
India, embraces the chief subjects upon which general instructions appear to 
be required at the beginning of a period of scarcity. 

9. Recent experience has shown, however, that greater attention should be 
directed, as soon as the certainty of a serious failure of one of the principal 
grain crops has been ascertained, to obtain at once complete reports of its ex- 
tent, and of the probable consequences upon the food-supply of the people. 
The admirable series of Minutes written by Sir Richard Temple, when he was 
deputed to visit the distressed districts, will serve as a model for such 
reports. The general accuracy of the data supplied to Sir Richard Temple by 
the Local Officers is remarkable, and illustrates the value of the information 
which can thus be obtained. 

10. The anticipation of the effects of the scarcity was found to be 
somewhat greater than the reality from two causes. The stock of food in 
the hands of the people turned out to be larger than was anticipated ; and 
sufficient allowance was not made for the extraordinary exertions which 
were used by the cultivators to grow a greater quantity than usual of the 
grain crops which ripen in the autumn. It was impossible to reckon 
beforehand upon either of these circumstances ; but the experience that has 
now been gained shows, first, that where a scarcity follows a fair season, con- 
siderable supplies of food will probably be in the possession of the people, and, 
therefore, sufficient time may be reckoned upon for the purpose of organizing 
the rehof which may ultimately be required; and, secondly, that the cultivators 
of the soil in India are able and willing to make considerable alterations in 
their agriculture for the sake of increasing the food-supply at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, by which means the period over which the scarcity would other-' 
wise extend is considerably shortened. The outturn of the autumn crops of 
1874 was further increased by the tmusual quantity of rain that fell early in 
the season. 

^ 11. It is also important that early assistance should be given, without any 
hesitation, to the Officers who arc employed in districts where the scarcity is 
known to be imminent, so that they may be left free to move constantty through 
their districts and to watch the progress of events. Thus accurate inform- 
ation will secured from the first of the area which is likely to be most 
severely affiioted, and rdief operations may be adjusted accordingly. The 
crititoal position of a part of Tirhoot at an earl^ period of the of last 
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year is mamly to bo attributed to the •weakness of tbo stajBE. This dcftoicnoy 
was promptly supplied, but the lesson should not bo forgotten. 

12. The experience of former famines with respect to the advantage of 
opening public works, especially at an early stage of the distress, has boon 
fully confirmed. Largo works should be opened at once, smaller local works 
subsequently, as the necessity for thorn arises. There should be no hesitation in 
j)roYi(Mng sufficient superintendence. TThen the distress becomes extensive, it 
is essential that employment should be available near the usual homes of the 
people. Sir Eichard Temple has justly observed that whore very large numbers 
have to be employed upon public works, piece-work is preferable to other 
methods for their payment. 

18. In dealiag with the most distressed districts, it was found that the 
tests of cooked food and of poor-houses were inapplicable. Such tests can be 
usefully applied only where the distress is less severe and extensive, and where 
there is reason to suppose that improper advantage is being taken of the lelief 
offered. 

14. Whore distress is not great, and where, although it may be great, there 
is no serious deficiency in the supply of food, relief works, the distribution of 
gratuitous relief under proper precautions, and advances of money upon 
STxfficient security, will bo found (as was the case in the K'oi'th- Western 
Provinces, in part of Oudh, and in considerable portions of Bengal) to bo 
s-officieut. It is only where there is a great deficiency — and there is also good 
reason to believe that the traders -will be unable to meet that deficiency — tliat it 
is right for the State to intervene for the purpose of supplementing the general 
food-supply. Under such cu’cumstancos, however, this is the only moans 
whereby a dearth of food can be prevented ; and, during the past year, there 
can be no reasonable doubt that the measure was imperatively required 
in order to prevent a very great mortality. The principal reason ox this 
nece.ssity was the absence of sufficient means of transport by railway or canal. 
The river communication was but of little use at the time of year when 
supplies were required, and the carts of the country were not available for 
ormnary traders in any qiiantities, and could only bo brought out in sufficient 
numbers by moans of an organization which was quite beyond the power of 
private individuals. As railway communication is extended, the probability of 
Government being called upon to interfere in tliis manner the functions 
of trade will diminish. 

15. The operations for the supply of food by Government on a largo scale 
wore novel. The difficulty experienced at first was to awango that the 
supplies should reach the people who required them. In fact the Government 
had, for the time, to fulfil the functions of both wholesale and retail 
dealers. Every available channel of distribution had to be brought into 
play. Sir Eichard Temple has fully described the method which was 
adopted. Bealei*s in grain were assisted in prosecuting their business, 
which must otherwise have ceased to exist. Advances of ganin were freely 
made to cultivators for the purpose of enabling them to support thoansdves 
and to till their land until the next crop should lae gatlacred. This measure 
was in entire accordance with tlio customs of the country, and proved very 
successful. 

16. The lieutcnant-Govomor of Bengal ■will be requested to cause the 
returns which have been received from the Local Officers to be carefully ana- 
lysed and condensed for the purpose of exhibiting the extent of the failure of 
the crops in different parts of the countiy, as compared with the number of 
people who have been relieved by the State or who have been supported 
by food imported by the State. In Burbhunga and Mudhobunee, the two 
sub-dmsions of North Tirhoot where the failure of the rice crop was most 
complete, half of the population was supported for about four months by 
food imported by the State. It is therefore unlikely that in the event of any 
failure of crops which is not prolonged for more than one year Government 
can have to supply a loiter quantity of food than would bo sufficdOTit to 
support for about two months the whole population of the area most 
severely vfeitod. This calculation, however, and others which are likely to be 
valuable hereafter, will be elaborated by the Government of Bengal. 
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17. The stores laid ia by the State were not brought into the market 
until the deficiency of supplies in the local markets proved the necessity 
of doing so. Up to that time they were only used for the benefit of the people 
who were collected upon the Government works. When sales to the public 
were authorized, the price was determined by the principle which was adopted 
during the Irish famine. This principle was that the price should be regulated 
by that which prevailed at the nearest large mart situated upon one of the main 
lines of communication, some addition being made to cover the cost of 
carriage to the place of sale. It was found in Ireland that, under the opera- 
tion of this principle, the inconvenience attending an iuterf erence with trade 
was reduced to a minimum, because as soon as traders were able to obtain 
supplies they could resume their business, and the Government could withdraw 
from the field, without any serious disturbance of prices. The same result 
was found to follow in Bengal. Moreover, the supplies of grain provided 
by Government consisted mainly of Burmese rice, to which the people were 
not accustomed, and which could not compete upon equal terms with Bengal 
rice when the latter again appeared in the market. It is remarkable that 
throughout the whole of these operations no complaints came from traders on 
the spot that they were injured by the action of Government. On the contrary. 
Sir Bichard Temple received assurances from them of their entire concur- 
rence, and he had to refuse applications for an extension of the sales by 
Government, a compliance with which rightly appeared to him to be contrary 
to the principle, which had been laid down from the first, that uimecessary 
interference with trade should be avoided. 

18. It will be seen from Sir Bichard Temple’s Minute that a balance of 
about 100,000 tons of rice remained after the relief operations had been 
concluded. To this extent the measures taken have been in excess of the 
requirements of the case. The responsibility for this excess rests entirely 
with the Government of India. Having to deal with so vast a population, 
whose support depended upon many uncertain contingencies, it would 
have been imprudent not to have been prepared to meet larger demands 
than those wmch were actually made upon the Government. If a sub- 
stantial reserve had not been provided, the success of the relief operations 
would properly have been attributed rather to good fortune than to foresight. 
The experience of last year shows the necessity of such a reserve. In the begin- 
ning of September 1874 very great apprehensions were felt that the scarcity 
would be prolonged. This was only averted by a fall of rain at the very last 
moment when it could have been of use to aUow the winter crops to be sown ; 
and, if the rain had not then fallen, the rice in reserve would have been 
urgently required. It must not be forgotten that on previous occasions it has 
occurred that a second year of drought has followed the first. 

19. The food-supplies of India, including British Burma, proved amply 
suj0B.oient to meet the demand occasioned by the failure of the rice crop. Out of 
the total quantity of grain purchased by the Government, which amounted to 
479,096 tons, only 64,300 tons were obtained from beyond British India. The 
rice exported from British Burma in the year 1874 amounted to about 816,000 
tons. Of this quantity about 290,000 tons were sent to Bengal, and about 
470,000 tons to Europe, — ^the exports to Europe having been only 33,000 
tons less than in the previous year. The import of food-grains by railway 
from the North-Western Provinces and the il^njab is calculated % lieute- 
nant-Coloncl Taylor to have amounted to 289,000 tons. This large export from 
Upper India did not greatly affect prices in the producing districts. The total 
quantity of food-grain carried into the distressed districts can hardly have 
been much loss than 1,000,000 tons. 

20. Great advantage was derived from the arrangement made to reduce 
at once the rates for the carriage of grain by railway, the difference being 
paid to the Bailway Companies by the Government. The effect of this measure 
was to stimulate the importation of grain by railway into the distressed 
districts ; but, owing to the great distances to be traversed and the necessity 
to traders of quick conveyance in order to secure the profit offered hy the rise 
of prices, this advantage given to the railways did not materially injure the rivetr 

which is slow, and, moving in regular ooxtrse, does not fhadlly adapt itself 
to a stidden demand. ' 

Iff. 
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21. The statistics of the foreign trade in food-grain for the year show 
that the reasons for which Goyemment determined not to prohibit the 
export of food-grain, either in whole or in part, were sound. Notwithstanding 
the home demand, the exports of food-grain from India, including British 
Burma, were considerable. The return of the quantities of food-grains export- 
ed by sea from Bengal during the year ending on September 30th, 187 1, shows 
that the exports were diminished by about one-half owing to the rise of prions. 
The exports of rice fell from 410,712 tons in 1872-73 to 217*363 tons in 
1873-74, of whioh 121,065 tons were sent to the Colonies and other places 
to wliich Natives of India have emigrated, and where, according to official 
representations which have been received in the course of the year, great 
evils must have resulted if the usual sources of supply had been suddenly 
interfered with. Of the remainder, 29,968 tons consisted of the finer descrip- 
tions of rice, which are not consumed by the poorer classes. The residue 
only amount^ to 66,332 tons, and thus no bad effects can have followed from 
an adherence to sound principles, while the foreign trade has been preserved 
from a shock from which it might not have easily recovered. 

22. Some representations were made, urging interference with the 
distribution of grain between different parts of Bengal. All action, direct 
or indirect, in this direction was prohibited, and the result of leaving 
supplies to bo adjusted according to the demand has been that prices were 
equalised in a remarkable manner throughout the whole of Bengal: the 
effects of the scarcity were thus spread over a huge area, and, therefore, were 
loss severely felt in those parts which otherwise would have been most 
seriously j^ected. The only exception to this was in Orissa, whore, probably 
owing to the deficiency of the means of communication, the price of rice 
was, during the whole period, very much lower than elsewhere, notvritli- 
standing a considerable export. 

23. The supplies purchased by Government were drawn mainly from 
sources at a distance from the scene of the scarcity. It was found better to 
buy by private arrangement with merchants, rather than that the Government 
should appear openly in the market. The limited experiments made in the 
latter direction showed that the public action of the Government produced 
an effect upon prices quite out of proportion to the actual amount of the 
transactions. 

24. The facility with which large supplies of rice were imported from 
British Burma without any excessive rise of freights proved the value of the 
arrangements made with the British India Steam Navigation Company whose 
ships were largely engaged in the operation, as well as the groat resources 
for purposes of transport which arc afforded by iho magnificent mercantile 
steam fleet trading to Calcutta. It was also satisfactory to find that the 
private firm which took the contract for landing the rice in Calcutta wore 
able to carry through a business of oonsiderahle difficulty without any check 
from first to last. The traffic arrangements of the Bast Indian Railway 
Company showed the power of the Company to meet the strain of a very large 
additional traffic within a limited time. It is not too much to say that the 
relief operations could not have been successful, had it not been for tht‘ 
trunk line of railway which, passing through Belum, unites Calcutta with the 
Punjab. An additional proof has thus been afforded of the wisdom of the 
measures for railway construction in India which were commenced hy the 
Marquis of Balhousie, and have since been steadily prosecuted. 

26. The manner in which the grain was convoyed from the railwaj^s 
to the places where it was required has afforded a remarkable instance 
of the great resources of the country in wheeled conveyance, and of the 
fjwality with which they may he brought to hear by the offer of profit- 
able rates of hire. The Government of India entirely approved of 
the contracts made, at Sir Richard Temple’s recommendation, for the 
transport of rice to North Behar. The cost was great, but the danger was 
not exaggerated. The immediate superintendence of the transport, when it 
assunmd its full dimensions, was entrusted to Officers of the Army, and the 
mnannoir Ja wMoh thls du^ wus performed shows the oonfidenoo wl^b may 
be placed in the efficiency vritb which such transport would, if necessary, 
bjp to bear upon military operations. 
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26. The vast business of distributing relief was most successfully carried, on 
by minutely sub-dividing the couniary to be dealt with in accordance ^rith its re- 
quirements, roaintaining the same organization throt^hout, and. leaving great 
discretion to the Officers in local charge, after the mam principdes by which they 
were to be guided were laid down. In carrying out this work. Sir Bichard Temple 
reports that the services of the Native Officers of the Army were found to be 
particularly useful. 

27. The Central EeHef Committee, who undertook the duty of dis- 
tributing the subscriptions which were raised in India and elsewhere for 
the relidE of tibe sufferers from the scarcity, have not yet closed their 
accounts ; but their reports, published from time to time, show that the appeal 
which was made to the liberality of the public has been promptly 
and liberally answered. The Secretary of State has already taken 
occasion to express to the Lord Mayor of London the value which 
is attached by the Government of India to the sympathy exhibited by the 
people of England towards the sufferers in India, not only on account 
of the material help which has been afforded, but also because its effect 
has been to strengthen the bonds of union between Her Majes^’s subjects 
in England and in India. The Princes and Chiefs of India have dis- 
tiiguished themselves by the alacrity with which they have contributed ; 
and Hberal subscriptions have been received from aU parts of British 
India, especially from Zemindars and landholders in the distressed districts. 
The Government of India are satisfied that the assistance which has been 


bestowed is gratefully acknowledged by those who have benefitted by it, and 
they desire to take tMs opportunity of expressing the sincere thanks of the 
p^ple to aU those who have generously conmbuted to the Eamine Belief 
Eund. 


28. The Government of India have already from time to time express- 
ed their approbation of the conduct of some of the Officers of Government 
and others who have been engaged in the relief operations. The services 
rendered by Sir George Campbell during the time that he held the office of 
lieutenant-Govemor of Bengal were acknowledged in April last. The 
thanks of the Government of India have been conveyed to Mr. Aahley 
Eden, the Chief Commissioner of British Burma, for the able and successful 
manner in which the purchases of rice were made under his directions. The 
Viceroy has taken advantage of the opportunity of addresses which have been 
presented to him during his visit to Behar and in Calcutta to convey the thanks 
of the Government of India to the Zemindars and other gentlemen who have 
rendered active and valuable aid to their neighbours and fellow-countrymen. 
The Government of India now desire to express their entire concurrence with 
the Minutes published by Sir Bichard Temple, in which he has tendered, in 
suitable terms, the thanks of the Government of Bengal to the Commissioners 
and other Officers of Government, civil and military, as well as to the Zemin- 
dars and all others who have agisted in different capacities duriig the time of 
scarcity. The Lieutenant-Govemor of the North-Western Provinces and the 
Chief Commissioner of Oudh have been requested to accept themsdves, and to 
convey to those who have done good service in those Provinces, the thanks 
of the Government of India. 


29. Early in the month of March of last year, when the pressure of the 
distress had begun to be felt, but the power to deal with it successfully had 
not yet been proved, the Government of India expressed their confidence 
that the Officers engaged upon the relief operations ** would perform the 
** arduous task imposed upon them with the zeal, ability, and self-saerifioe 
“which had always distinguished the servants of the Crown and of the 
“ East India Company in times of difficulty and danger.” This confidence 
has been entirely justified by the result, and another signal proof of the 
high qualities of the Civil and Military Services has been afforded by 
the manner in which their duty has been performed during the past 
year. His ExceUency the Commander-in-Clnef, who haa given eveaty as- 
sistanoe in Ms power to the Government of il^ngal, wiUi be regmea^ 
to eonv^ to Ncm-conammoned Office:^, and Men 

Ealeeilency’s coaoiinand hanw been e mj gt bqM ** 
thi^tbaoks wMeh Sh? Bichard Tei»ple has ha lii»> 
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24itli of November. Similar commimioaiioiis ■will be made tbrougb the 
prefer channels to those who are serring under Local Oovernments or 
Departments. 

30. The Government of India desire, in conclusion, to convey to Sir 
Bichard Temple their recognition of the disianguished services which he has 
rendered to the people of Bengal and Behar daring the time of difficulty 
through which the Pro'vince has passed. As a Member of the Council of 
the Governor General, Sir Bichard Temple was from the first intimately 
associated with the policy adopted by the Government of India in respect 
to the scarcity. He took a prominent part in carrying that policy into 
effect under Sir Geoi^e Campbell’s administration; and, since he assumed 
the office of lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in April last, he has unremit> 
tingly devoted himself to the personal direction and superintendenoe of 
the relief operations, which owe their complete success mainly to his exertions. 


Obdbb,. — O rdered, that a copy 
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of this Besolution be forwarded to the 
Government of Bengal, and to the Looal 
Governments and Administrations noted 
in the maigin. 


Ordered also, that the Besolution he published in the GazeUe of India. 


MINUTE by the Son*ble Sir Miehard TempUf K.O S. I, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengali — Bated the 31«jf October 1874. 

PBEBACE. 

The letter of the 3rd October 1874, from the Government of India, 
conveyed a request that a general report on the famine in Bengal and Behar 
during 1874 may he prepared by the Government of Bengal at the end of 
October of this year (1874), or as soon after as may be conveniently practicable. 
In compliance "with this request, I make tbe following report. 

The subject seems to me to divide itself into six parts, which wiU be 
treated of in successive chapters, namely, — 

Is#. — ^The origin and manifestation of the calamtiy ; the principles on which 
the Government determined to meet it ; the general pkm of operations ; and the 
prdiminary instructions issued for that end. 

— ^The measures adopted in detail for carrying those piinoiples and 
ins tructions into effect according to the development of affairs. 

3 ^^. — statistics of the estimated extent and character of the calamity, 
and of the means employed by the Governmait to avert the consequenoM, 
together with the estimated expense of the undertaking. 

4 ^^, — Xhe progress of the relief opemtions from the setting in of the 
foiYiinft to its culminating point, the actual result being compared with the 
estimate. 

— The gradual decline of the famine until its ultimate extinction, and 
the diminution of tbe relief operations until their cessation. 

^th , — General considerations relating to the circumstances described in the 
previous chapters. 


CHAPTER I. 

Th£s cause of the events which occurred in 1874 must be sought for 
in the soantiness of the rains in 1873 throughout Bengal and Behar. Tbiu} 
cause did not operate m Orissa, which consequentiy escaped misfortime. 

In Benpl and Behar, after a season of extraordinary heat during May 
and June of 1373, the rain md not begin till late, that is in July, and even then 
wras scanty. It Med more or less, but never abundantly, till the end of 
^hen it for ^e most part ceased prematurely. Enoi^h had, however, 
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fallen to secure a fair yield of the crops which are reaped in August and 
September. Little or none fell during the months of September, October, 
and November, that is during the whole autumnal season, when heavy showers 
are indispensable for insuring the maturity of the rice crop of December (the 
most important of all the crops), and for sowing the crops which are to 
be reaped in the following spring. As experience shewed that the consequences 
of drought are sometimes averted by rain even at the last moment, hope was 
not abandoned till the end of October. Not till then could it be seen whether 
the apprehension of failure of the crops would be realised or not. By that 
time, however, it became certain that widespread and heavy loss must occur in 
the December crops ; that the sowing of the spring crop must be short ; and that 
the germinating and growing of what had been sown must be jeopardised. 
The injury to the December rice harvest was almost irreparable. The injury to 
the young spring crops might yet be repaired, if rain shoidd fall between the 
end of December and the beginning of February. Fear was chiefly felt for 
Behar and for the north part of Bengal, but largely also for all the rest of 
Bengal — save the eastern part in the basin of the Brahmapootra, and the deltaic 
region in the south which depends on inundation rather than on rainfall. 

On the other hand, it had been ascertained that the September rice crop of 
Bengal and the August maize and coarser ^ains of Behar had produced an 
average yield, sufficient to sustain the people till at least the middle of winter. 

Early in October the Lieutenant-G-ovemor of Bengal, Sir George Campbell, 
had expressed his fear that the drought of September must cause serious scarcity, 
and had instituted inquiries in every district regarding the actual outturn of 
the autumn food crops and the apparent promise of the winter crops. On the 
33nd October he reported to the Government of India that, owing to the 
shortness and early cessation of the rains, there was the gravest apprehension 
of general scarcity throughout the coimtry, and of worse evils in some parts of 
Behar and north Bengal. 

On the 7th November the Governor-General (who had proceeded to Calcutta,) 
issued a resolution in which the fundamental principles for dealing with 
the threatened calamity were embodied — namely, that ip circumstances where 
numbers of persons may be exposed to danger of starvation or to disease from 
want of food, the Government and its officers should do their utmost to apply 
the most effectual remedy that might be practicable, — that interference with the 
trade in grain should be avoided, so far and so long as such avoidance might be 
possible, — that the Government should afford some facilities for the transport of 
grain to distressed territories through the energy and enterprise of traders, such 
as the reduction of rates on the guaranteed railways, — ^that public works both 
imperial and local should be commenced or prosecuted with a view of giving 
employment to those who might need it, — that wages to the people thus 
employed should be paid in food-grain wherever desirable or convenient, — that 
accordingly supplies of food grain should be purchased and laid in by Govern- 
ment, — that the undertaking of public improvements by corporations or other 
bodies, and of agricultural improvements by individuals, should be encouraged 
by loans feom the public treasury, — ^that advances of money should be made by 
Government to private gentlemen, European and Native, who would undertake 
to import grain from a distance and distribute it at prices to be regulated 
according to the circumstances of the case, — ^that wherever and whenever the 
distress might become severe, the Government should assist in the organisation 
of a system of relief, — ^that a central committee should be formed for adminis- 
tering the funds for relief received from private sources, and also, if required, 
the funds received from Government, — that relief committees shoxild be establish- 
ed in the interior of the districts to distribute assistance to the distressed in 
cash or grain, or prepared food, — that co-operation for the work of relief should 
be afforded by the commissariat, the medical department, and other branches 
of the public service, — that emigration from the populous tracts visited or 
threatened by distress should be encouraged by the Government,— that as the 
season progressed, advances of money for purchase of seed-grain should be made 
by the Government to lanmords or tenants, — that periodically at Short interyals 
formation should be published regarding the state and prospects of thh 
tihe>stbcsk of food, the {jublio works in progress, the r<nxef opem4iehfi^'‘aind,'^l 
otllte rdatmg to the eoaroiV. ^ ^ • 
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The Lieutenant-G-oTernor of Bengal, who had, during tihe last days of Octo- 
ber, visited the Patna and Bhagulpore divisions, proceeded to give effect to these 
principles by notifying the tracts in which failure of crops had occurred and 
scarcity of different degrees was expected ; by removing tolls from ferries and 
roads along the chief routes for grain transport ; by issuing instructions to help 
bond fide importeis of grain with loans of money without interest ; by directing 
the immediate commencement of a number of relief works and the completion of 
preliminaries for many more; by intimating that wages to labourers might bo^n 
to be paid in graan whenever the local price of grain reached something like 
famine rates ; by ordering store-houses for Government grain to be at once 
constructed on all the chief works ; by effecting locally, in the less distressed 
parts of Bengal, moderate purchases of grain ; by despatching the grain so pur- 
chased by lailway to the distressed districts and so drawing out the moans of local 
transport; by organising and testing the strength of local carriage of the 
country (mostly bullock carts, but partly river boats), and choosing tho best 
routes for transport of Government grain ; by proscribing the selection of sites 
for granaries, relief-houses and relief committees suited to moot different 
grades of distress ; by giving a large mono}' credit from which local officers 
might make advances to persons who would undertake useful works for ombank- 
ment, drainage, water-supply and other local improvements; by granting 
special concessions and privileges to persons who might take such advances ; 
by sanctioning the organisation of such establishments, and preparation of such 
appliances, as might be required for the transport and custody of grain, for 
relief works, or for the distribution of charitable relief ; and by defining the 
points on which local officers were to furnish fortnightly reports on the condition 
of the districts and the people under their care. 

The Government of India authorised the vigorous prosecution, under the 
orders of the Government of Bengal, of the works of the Soane canal and its 
branches ; tho coustiuction of embankments on either side of the river Gunduk ; 
tho commencement of tho Northern Bengal State Railway — all which works 
would aflbrd employment to those in need. 

The opinion of the Government regarding the probable severity of the 
distress was based mainlv on the reports of the local officers, who had made 
careful inquiries tlmmghout their districts. But there wore not wanting 
indications that the people themselves, and especially the more intelligent land- 
holders and residents in the interior of the country, had the gravest fears in 
respect to the impending crisis. The British Indian Association of Calcutta, 
a society which is mainly composed of the zemindars and landholders of 
Bengal, early in December represented to the Government their expectation 
that the famine of 1874 woidd bo more severe and general than the famine of 
1866 ; that special organisation would be required to bring relief to respectable 
villagers who would not beg and could not work ; and that, if the worst came, 
the task of feeding sixty millions of people might, as an extreme possibility, 
devolve on tho Government. Looking to the position of the Assoriation and their 
sources of information, tho Government deemed their opinion entitled to 
weight, and invited a fuller statement of tho grounds for that opinion. The 
Association replied on the ii4th Decemberby submitting a valuable essay, stating 
the tacts as they believed them to he, offering a full estimate of the position 
apparently warranted by those facts, and comparing in detail the prospects of the 
country in December 1805 with the prospects in December 1876. The Associ- 
ation’s statement of facts coincided closely with the official reports already before 
the Government and tho public. Tho important inferences which they drew 
were that tho outturn of tho food crops of 1878-74 over the whole of Bengal 
could iiardly exceed two-fiftlis of tho yield of an average year ; that the stocks 
in the hands of the people, together with the December and April crops, would 
only suffice for six months’ consumption for the whole of Bengal ; and that 
wiaespread suffering and starvation could " ho averted only by pouring in 
“ grain into the country sufficient, at any rate, for a tlireo months’ supply.” The 
Association contemplated threo months’ supply for the sixty millions of souls in 
Bengal outside Assam and Orissa — or, m other words, tho importation of 
8,760,000 tons of grain. This * extreme demand (practically beyond the 
possibility of supply) was doubtless meant to be hypothetical. But the 





roprosentations made by the Association show that the most intelKgent and 
the best infoirmed among the native landholders'apprehended a calamitous famine 
unless the Government should step in to help or save the people. 

In view of preventing any diminution of the general food-supply of the 
country, the Government of Bengal proposed that the exportation of food-grains 
should be prohibited. The Government of India did not accede to this 
proposal, believing that the supposed advantages of the measure were uncertain, 
while its disadvantages were certain and serious. 

There was a good hope that supplies of food would be sent in ordinary course 
of trade to central and northern Bengal and to Behar from Orissa, from 
Chittagong, and especially from the district of Backergunge, which comprises the 
combined delta of the Ganges and the Brahmapootra, which ordinarily has a 
large surplus of rice for exportation, and which had providentially not suffered 
at all from drought, — and from parts of northern, north-western, and central 
India. As to northern India, there seemed to be justification for this hope, 
notwithstanding that those portions of the North-Western Provinces and of Oude 
which adjoin Behar were also suffering from drought, though in a much less 
degree than Behar itself. In order to encourage and facilitate the transport of 
grain to Behar and Bengal from other parts of India, the guaranteed railway 
companies were authorised to reduce by one-half the rates on the carriage of 
grain, the loss to be made up by the Government. 

As regards the grain to be supplied by the State, it was decided that, 
while purchases to a limited amount (50,000 tons) might be made in Bengal 
itself and in the North-Western Provinces by order of the Government of 
Bengal, all further State requirements must be met by purchases beyond the 
limits of the failure of the crops in Bengal and Behar, principally in the Madras 
Presidency, in British Burman, in Saigon, in Chittagong, made under the direct 
order of the Government of India. T'he principle was this, that if very 
extensive purchases of grain by the State should be needed, they ought to be 
made in places which were distant from the scene of drought and scarcity, and 
fi'om which supplies of food-grain could not be expected in the course of trade. 
By these means interference on the part of Government in the inland grain 
trade of India would, as far as possible, be avoided, and the quantity of grain 
within Bengal and Behar would be joro trnito augmented. In the event of the 
importation of grain by Government becoming extraordinarily large, reliance 
was mainly placed on British Burmah, where the rice harvest was known to 
promise well. 

TheGovemmentofBengal, on the 2nd December, reported that 70,000 tons 
of grain, estimated to be equal to three months’ supply of food-grain for 5 per 
cent, of the population of the distressed districts of Behar and northern Bengal, 
should be stored by the State in those districts by the end of January 1874 as 
a preliminary measure, but deferred stating the amount which might probably 
be required in addition until the result should be known of the rain expected 
to fall some time after the end of December. The Government of India 
immediately approved the preliminary measure. At the same time arrange- 
ments were made for the purchase of large additional quantities in British 
Burmah in the event of their being needed. 

During the month of December the fears regarding the winter rice crop in 
Bengal and Behar were realised. In Behar and northern Bengal the rice 
harvest yielded less than one-third of the average produce, and in central 
Bengal about one-half. Up to the beginning of January no rain fell, nor was 
there prospect of any falling. The spring crops, which are considerable in Behar 
(though inconsiderable in Bengal), had sprung up fairly well; but would 
probably be lost for the most part if the winter rains should finally fail. Under 
these circumstances the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (Sir George Campbell) 
reported that 76,000 tons more should be placed in the distressed districts 
as soon as possible, and a large reserve provided in addition for despatch 
to those disfadcts according as need might arise. The Government of India 
had already taken preliminary measures to secure sufficient supplies. The 




weaP0 settled ; ana the vessels of the British India Steam Navigation Company 
w^re <tetered to convey the cargoes of rice faeeotding to dafceij *®f«cifi?ea. 
The GPoveisnmont of India furiher undertook to etore in Oalo«llla. the grain 
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brought fi’oni beyond sea, and to make ovoi' to the Government of Bonsai 
in Calcutta such quantities as it might day by day require for despatch by 
the “ East Indian” and tlio “ Eastern Bengal” railways to the distressed 
districts. 

Thus to the Government of India pertained the task of directing the 
purchase of the grain fiom beyond sea, of transporting it to Calcutta, of storing 
it there. To the Government of Bengal pertained the task of despatching 
the grain by rail to tlie frontiers of the distrossetl districts, of tz’ansporting it 
from the several railway stations to the numerous scenes of distress, and of 
distributing it among the peojjlo. 

The first oftbrts to promote emigration from distressed tracts to the tea 
districts showed that Govermnenl could not intorjfoso in this business save at 

f roat cost and with small immediate re'*ult The attempt was therefore abau- 
oned, and the I’ocruiting grounds were, so far as the tea districts were 
concerned, left clear for the oijorations of private emigration agents. Towards 
the end of Januaiy 1874 the G<)vei’nment of India mado a grant of £50,000 to 
form a fund for tke promotion of emigx’Litiou to British Buimah, where tlie 
population is sparse and an excellent field exists for labour. The Magistrates 
of distressed districts were direett'd to act during the season of distress as 
agents f()r the engagement of persons willing to emigrate to Bunnuh, and were to 
arrange for their despatch to Calcutta, where the Suporintondent of emigrants 
would provide passages to Burin ah by the return voyages of steamers which 
brought Government grain from Burmah to Bengal. It will be seen hereafter 
that the number of these emigrants, though doubtless an acceptable addiiion 
to the strength of the districts whore the people were settled, was not enough 
to make any impression on tho ajrgregnto population of the distressed districts. 

During January (1874^ it became apparent that wliilo tho aggregate of 
loss and of distress in Behar and Bengal would be equal to tho worst autici- 
pations, the scarcity would be unequal in its incidence ; in other words, the 
scarcity would be intense and absolute in many extensive tracts, while in others 
it would bo mitigated from various causes. This consideration rendered it 
necessary to develop some of the principles which had been first laid down for the 
management of relief. I'he constitution of tho central relief committee and the 
various district committees was proceeded witli. But it became clear that in the 
extremely distressed tracts, where the whole power of tho Government would 
have to bo exerted in oi*der to save tho jicople, the functions of the relief 
comxnittoes would, in practice, merge in the duties of the civil officers. In such 
tracts the necessity, wliich had been foreseen from the first, of supplying 
Government grain to the public when food might not bo procurable tlirough 
the agency of trade, assumed a practical slxapo. The rule also, which had 
been originated by the Governor-General in December, began to take shape, 
to the effect that under such circumstances food-grain might be advanced 
by the State through tho district Collectors to the cultivatoi'S of the land, to bo 
repaid without interest after future harvests. 

InstiTxctions for the oi'ganizution and guidanco of relief comxxiittees were, 
after a coxxference with tho Government of Bengal, approved by the Govern- 
ment of India on the 20th Januaiy. Those nilos gave the local authorities 
power — ^to establish relief committees and sub-committocs in any number 
and to any extent that might be necessary, — to elaborate this organization 
of relief to such a degree that all the operations should be inspected once a week 
at the least, — to arrange that supplies should be regularly distxibutod in every 
village where severe distress might exist, so that the congregation of persons for 
relief at a distance from their homes might bo prevented, -—to transport food t<k 
convenient places for the above purposes and to provide for its storage, — to 
distribute gratuitous relief to persons needing it and unable to work,— to afford 
useful employment for those who wanted it, — to provide specially for those 
whose condition, caste, or usage, precluded them from applying for ordinary 
relief, but who would be in danger of starvation if not relieved,— to sell Govenx- 
ment grain to the public where a serious deficiency in the supply of food might 
be apprehended, the price of the grain was to be regulated by that of the nearest 
Igargemart accessible oy rail or river, the sale to be stopped as soon m tho local 
trade might receive supplies, and any oowtpeiation with such trade to bo carefully 
avoided. 
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The Government invited the zemindars (landholders) of Bengal and Behar 
to co-operate in the work of relief either by postponing the collection of rent 
or by opening relief works, or by making advances of money or food to their 
tenants. Inasmuch as heavy expenditure of this kind might sometimes make it 
difficult for zemindars to pay the Government land revenue, discretion was 
given to the Collectors to postpone the collection of the Government revenue 
from any landholders who might distinguish themselves by employing labour 
on land improvements, or by importing grain for distribution, or by sustaining 
their tenants during the season of difficulty. 

As January advanced without sign of rain, anxiety was more and more 
widely felt. But during the last week of that month heavy showers began to 
fall in southern Bengal, and rain gradually reached the northern and most 
distressed districts. These rains caused considerable reduction and contraction 
of the danger. 

Before the end of January the extent and incidence of the scarcity and 
distress became more and more discernible. As regards Behar, irrigation from 
the unfinished channels of the Soane canal had saved the rice and spring crops 
on 159,500 acres in the districts of Shahabad, Gya, and Patna. The important 
spring crops were growing well in the basin of the rivers Ganges and 
Gunduk, in the south of the districts of Tirhoot, of Monghyr, of Bhagulpore, 
of Pumeah ; in the tracts south of the Ganges, including the districts of Patna, 
Shahabad, and Gya — territories having a total population of seven millions — for 
all which apprehension had been originally felt In these tracts there was a 
fair hope that scarcity would not arrive at all, or, if it did come, would be much 
mitigated. 

On the other hand, the realisation of even more than the original appre- 
hensions was threatened in the upper or northern and central parts of the 
districts of Sarun, Chumparun, Tirhoot, Bhagulpore, and Purneah, — in eastern 
Tirhoot also,— in parts of Sonthalia, — territories having a total population of 
nine millions. In these tracts the main crop, the December rice, had failed, 
and there were no spring crops adequate to sustain the people. Here, then, was 
the prospect of dearth of food for several months ; and those were the very 
places least accessible to trade and least likely to receive succour from that 
source. This prospect was further darkened by the probability of the conter- 
minous tracts of Hepaul being similarly affected. As regards northern Bengal, 
in the tracts along the loft bank of the Ganges and of the Brahmapootra, and 
in the tracts lying under the Himalayan range, either the December crops had 
been partly saved or the spring crops were growing well. These tracts com- 
prised lai’ge portions of the districts of Maldah, Rajshahye, Pubna, Bogra, Rung- 
pore, and Dinagepore, in all which there was fair hope that scarcity might not 
arise save in a mitigated form. On the other hand, the winter rice had been 
lost, and there were no spring crops growing in extensive portions of the 
districts of Dinagepore and Rungpore, also in some parts of Maldah, Rajshahye, 
and Bogra — tracts containing a total population of three millions. Here again 
was the prospect of severe and protracted scarcity. Moreover, most of these 
places had little or no chance of receiving succour from trade. 

Extreme failure of the chief food-crop in so many parts of Bengal was the 
more disastrous, in that the population of these districts was dense, ranging 
from 778 to 229 persons to the square mile, and averaging fully 500 persons to 
the square mile over the whole area. 

As i egards the remainder of the provinces under the Government of Bengal, 
the December rice harvest had been good nowhere save in Baekergunge and 
Orissa ; it had been only moderate in Eastern Bengal ; it had been indifferent 
in Central Bengal and in the Chota Nagpore country j it had been bad in 
parts of some districts, namely, Burdwan, Beerbhoom, Bankoora, Moorshedabad, 
Nuddea, Manbhoom. The aggregate population of these last-named districts 
amounted to seven-and-a-half millions. 

Further, the scarcity and hi^h prices prevailing in the adjacent parts of 
Oude and the North-Western Provinces had to be remembered. 

The geographical area of extreme scarcity may be described in general 
terms as extending from the foot of the Himalaya along the frontier of Nepaul, 
Sikkim, and Bhootan on the north to the river Ganges on the south, and from the 
river Gunduk on the west to the river Brahmapootra on the east. The area 
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enclosed by the hills and these three rivers is about 330 miles long and, on an 
average, about 90 miles broad. The distressed tracts of Sarun, situated between 
the Gunduk and the Gogra, and of Burdwan, Moorshedabad, Chota bTagpore, 
and Sonthalia, lie outside and apart from this area. 

The prices of rice in Bengal generally, and in Behar particularly, had been 
rising gradually since the middle of October; they had slightly rallied in 
Decembei’, as the gathering of the winter harvest brought in some supplies ; but 
they were rising again in January, by the end of which month they were twice 
as dear as in ordinary years. Where the ordinary rate at this season would be 
28* seers for the rupee, the rate was 14 or 15 seers ; where the ordinary rate 
would be 25 seers, the rate was 12 or 13 seers. With tho exception of Orissa 
and Chittagong, those districts which had gathered a feir, though far from 
abundant, harvest, such as Backergunge, Dacca, Tipperah, also showed high 
prices, caused by exportation of their spare supplies, or by the anticipation of 
future demands. 

It was the shortness of the harvest, the scantiness of food-supply, tho tight- 
ness of the grain market, the dearness of prices, in Bengal generally and in all 
the neighbouring territories, which aggravated the danger of the extremely 
distressed tracts, enhanced the probability of the scarcity in them deepening 
into famine, deprived them of the natural and normal succour from trade, and 
threatened to leave them almost without any resourcasave tho extraneous help 
that might be afTorded by the Government. 

In this chapter the narrative has followed affairs to the last week of January. 
The general character and proportions of the calamity had then declared them- 
selves. Tho plan of operations for meeting it had been settled ; the principles 
to be home in mind had been announced ; the instructions regarding the proce- 
dure had been given. In the next chapter the narrative will show bow all 
these principles, rules, and orders, were carried into effect according to the 
development and progress of the scarcity. 


CHAPTER II. 

I HAVE here to explain my own connection with the relief operations. 
Until nearly the end of January I had been Financial Member of the Governor 
General’s Council, and had been also in charge (under tho Governor General’s 
direction and control) of the business relating to scarcity and relief which had 
to bo disposed of by the Government of India. On the 2l8t January I was, 
with tho concurrence of Sir George Campbell, associated with the Government 
of Bengal and deputed to visit the distressed districts, with full powers to direct 
the relief operations under the rules laid down by the Governments of India 
and Bengal, reporting my proceedings to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
1 remained on this deputation until the $th April, when I assumed chstrge of the 
Government of Bengal from Sir George Campbell, who had been obliged, under 
medical advice, to resign charge of duties which he had dischaiged under Mling 
health with devoted disregard of his own safety. From the end of January, then, 
my own proceedings form part of the general work of the Government of Bengal, 
there being entire accord between Sir George Campbell and me. 

It should be added that, between the 8th and the 20th March, Sir George 
Campbell visited Tirhoot and spent several days at Durbbunga, tho most 
important centre of distress in the most dwtr^sed district, expediting the local 
arrangements, perfecting the relief organization which had been set on foot, 
elaborating the orders and instructions in all detailg, dealing personally with 
the first outbreaks of actual famine, and encouraging both the people and the 
officers by Ms example. After this visit he recordea an exhaustive minute on 
the manner in which relief on a large scale should be conducted, which has 
proved of the utmost practical value to all engaged in carrying on the work. 

In the situation, as explained in Chapter I, at the end of January, theo^ it 
became necessary, firstly, to makn the final estimate of the distress to be antici- 
pated in, and Ike Government grain to be allotted to, each district, according hi 
the latest inffimation ; secondly, to complete the arrangements for tiie transport 
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by country carriage of the grain allotted to the various localities ; thirdlj*, to 
propose to the Government of Bengal the precise organisation and the scale of 
establishments for the distribution of relief in each locality. For these pxirposes 
I travelled through the distressed districts, conferring with the local authorities 
and with the natives on the spot. From time to time I reported to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal the orders given by me in each district and the arrangements 
proposed. The allotments of grain then recommended by me and accepted by 
the Government exceeded for most of the districts the quantities which had 
been at first determined provisionally. But the sum total of my recom- 
mendations for the districts alone agreed closely with the aggregate already 
recommended by the Government of Bengal, including both the present supply 
and a reserve. 

The estimates which formed the basis of the allotments were made in 
this wise. In each district the area over which the crops had failed and the 
proportion of the average produce which had failed (two-thirds, one-half, one- 
third, one-quarter, as the case might be) were ascertained. The population 
of the area thus affected was known from the census tables. The effect of the 
asceitained failure and loss upon the population was estimated in conference 
with the local officers and the natives, and was represented by a certain per- 
centage on the population expected to require assistance in some shape or other 
from Government. The percentages in the various localities varied much, 
even in the most distressed districts, according to circumstances, from 15 to 75 
per cent. In the majority of cases these calculations have been verified by the 
event, which attests the value and accuracy of the information collected by the 
local officers from the time when the misfortune began to threaten the country. 
Further, the estimates gave the numbers of persons expected to require relief 
during the several stages of the distress — during its beginning, its height, and its 
decline, showing how they would gradually rise till they attained the 
anticipated maximum, and how they would decrease dowm to the mini- 
mum. In other words, these numbers were estimated for the initiatory period, 
when the distress would be gradually increasing ; for the middle period, when 
it would be culminating ; and for the latter period, when it would be declining, 
until its disappearance. The persons requiring assistance from Government 
included all those who would take such assistance in its several categories, 
namely, (I), gratuitous relief, (II), employment on relief works, {III), purchase oi 
grain, (IV), advance of grain for subsistence or for seed. According to the 
estimated number of persons the quantity of grain was determined, at the rate 
of tliree-quarters of a seer, or l-|^Ibs. per head per diem, for the periods specified. 
Thus the amount proposed for the total allotment of Government grain for 
each district singly, and for the whole country collectively, was obtained. 
These edtirnates, then, wei-e founded on actual data the best available at the time. 

The distress was expected to begin in March, to go on increasing till July, 
then to begin decreasing slightly till September, to decrease fast in September 
and October, to vanish generally in November, but to last till the end of 
December in some parts of north Behar, especially north-east Tirhoot, where 
comparatively little reliance is usually placed on the autumn crop, and where 
consequently the people would not receive adequate supplies ficom a new crop 
until the winter. 


This rate (f of a seer or about 1-| lbs. per head for men, women, and 
children) at which grain should be provided was assumed after due considera- 
tion and discussion. The lowest diet provided in Bengal jails for non-labouring 
prisoners is equal to about 1 seer or 2 lbs. The ordinary diet of a labouring 
adult in Bengal is taken, after statistical enquiry, to be 1 seer of rice besides 
seer (about ^tb.) of fish, pulse, pepper, or other condiments. The diet 
prescribed for adult Bengcdee emigrants on ship-board and for Bengalee sailors 
always exceeds 1 seer a day in total weight, and in some cases it reaches 2 seers 
® Many of the poor people for whom grain was to be provided would be 

mboimng hard on relief works during ^ inclement and esdiausting weather. 
Nearly the whole of the Government proviskm of grain consisted of rice^ whM^ 
nonwns less strength-giving qualities thaan wheat and some Ofther grain |4 It 
^shat each bag of the ex]peeted consignments of Burmah r«)e^wqrald 
from 8 to 20 per cenl of innutritious husk. In view of all con.- 
•* framed my estimi^jin of total re^nareiii^nt^ on thft baeia each 
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person to be relieved would on the average require f of a seer (I ^ tbs. of grain) 
a day. In practice it was found that even to ordinary paupers, who did not do 
any work, local committees had to give | of a seer of "rice daily besides one pice 
(f of a penny) for the purchase of salt and condiments ; to women in delicate 
health and to persons reduced by previous hunger a still larger daily dole had 
to be allowed. 

Being responsible for the general character of these estimates, I feel 
bound to record my tribute to the utility of the census which had been carried 
out two years previously rador Sir George Campbell — the first reipilar census 
which had ever been taken in Bengal. If the success of the prescribed plan of 
relief operations has in any degree depended on the jfiaming of estimates, if 
these estimates have in any degree enabled the Government to make a proper 
forecast of the supplies, and the resources necessary to encounter the crisis, 
then it is to be remembered that these estimates could never have been framecl 
had not that census existed. 

The difficulties of Government with respect to the scarcity were not 
wholly confined to British territory and British subjects. The strip of Nepal 
territory, known as the Terai, lying between the Himalaya and the dis- 
tressed British districts, a rice-growing tract, had been affiicted by failure 
of the rains. It was anticipated by the Nopal authorities that consequent 
distress might affect from one quarter to half a million Nepalese subjects across 
our border. Our officers were instructed that distressed Nepalese must bn 
employed at our relief works, relieved at our hospitals and rehef centres, and 
served at our granaries, precisely in the same way as British subjects. And it 
was arranged, with the consent of the Government of India, that 1,000 tons of 
Government grain should be made over at a moderate price to the Nepal 
authorities for distribution to their distressed subjects. Throughout the season, 
Nepalese were among the largest purchasers of grain at the Government 
granaries along the border. The Nepal officials found difficulty in carrying 
their grain across British districts from the railway stations oii the GnngO", 
and accordingly our officers at Bhagulpore transported the 1,000 tons of grain 
to the border and made it over there to agents of the Nepal Government. I am 
enabled to state that the Minister of Nepal, Sir Jung Bahadur, g,c.s.i., expressed 
to the Viceroy the grateful acknowledgments of his Government for the 
assistance rendered. 

On the completion of the estimates in each district the aprangemonts were 
revised for the conveyance of the grain firom the railway stations to the places 
of distribution. The amounts of carriage, either already employed or required 
in addition, were considered. In determining the transport arrangements the 
object aimed at was this, that all the amounts allotted should be carried to their 
respective destinations in the interior of the country before the sotting-in of the 
rains by the middle of June. In this way the risks of the transport along roads 
heavy irom rain would be avoided. Also, in the event of unforeseen additional 
quantities having to bo carried, there would still bo time during the rainy 
season to arrange some transport hy water routes. For every reason it was 
expedient to be boforehand with so vital, and yet so arduous, a matter as the 
inland transit. No effort was spared by the local officers to provide the 
required amounts of country carriage by carts and bullocks, by pack animals, by 
boats, for the conveyance of the large quantities of grain which had been allotted. 

The boats were used chiefly in northern Bengal. In tho beginning of 
November the navigable routes in that quarter had been tested with the view 
of transporting grain, as the navigation becomes uncertain aiter autumn. And 
boats began to ply during tho winter on each river as soon as its suitability 
was establisbed. With this water transport there was combined land tiramsport 
by country carriage. This carriage was obtained by direct agency, or with the 
help of petty native contractors, ior hire not more than filty per cent, above the 
rates of ordina:^ times, So far no serious difficulty was encountered. 

In Beliar, however, there were no water routes praotioeble at that se$Bon, 
and the difficult of procuring sufficient land carriage was extreme. Inuring 
December and January the local officers strove to obtain this carriage, by direct 
agency without help of huge contractors, at hire little above the rates of 
ordinary times. In tibia way a oonaidexable amount of oamage was laboriously 
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collected, but that amount proved quite insufficient. The demand had become 
sjo extiaordinarily large as to require not only all the carts and bullocks ordinarOy 
available for hire, but also all those which might exist for use in other kinds of 
work. Consequently the rates of hire rapidly rose. Still our officers hesitated to 
allowthe e nh anced price, and persevered in theirendearours to procure the carriage. 
This process had an unfavorable effect on a people proverbially jealous regard- 
ing the collection of carriage, and they resolutely refused to give their carts 
and bullocks on the terms mtherto allowed. It was evident that unless some 
additional inducement were immediately offered, considerable failure in the land 
transport must ensue, which failure must cripple the relief of distress. There 
was no remedy but to abandon the direct agency which could not be rendered 
successful, and to substitute the employment of contractors, men of substance 
and influence, to produce the required amount of carriage. The contractors, 
chiefly European gentlemen, indi^-planters, and landholders, possessed 
exclusively advantages of a special kind. In Behar, the indigo-planters are 
always landholders, and this circumstance alone secured to them a large com- 
mand of carriage. But the indigo industry also employs a great number of 
carts (probably 20,000 to 30,000) which are the property of the villagers, 
but are under engagements to serve the factories whenever called out for 
service. The planters, therefore, had a power of collecting carriage such as 
no other class possessed. And to this they added the invaluable force of 
British energy and prowess. For the successful accomplishment of the task all 
their assiduity, all their local knowledge, all the resources of their estates, all 
the influence of their factories, must be instantly evoked. The terms of the 
contracts entered into were, under such circumstances, necessarily high, and 
involved a rate of hire just double that of ordinary times. It will be seen 
hereafter that the arrangement stood perfectly the test of trial, and was attended 
with ultimate success. 

In furtherance of the general arrangements the planters banded themselves 
together in transport companies, which ultimately became five in number ; one 
for Chumparun, for western and central Tirhoot, for south-eastern Tirhoot, for 
north-eastern Tirhoot, and north Bhagulpore, respectively. 

On the Slst January, looking to the anxious prospect of the transport by 
country carriage, I recommended, with the concurrence Of the local authorities, 
the immediate construction of a tramwaj for animal draught from the north 
bank of the Ganges (at a point opposite the railway station of Barh) to 
Durbhunga, the capital of the most distressed region of Tirhoot, a distance of 
fifty-three miles. The Government of India approved the project, but ordered 
that the line should be constructed as a temporary railway for engine traction. 
The line was commenced on the 28rd February, and was opened for the 
transport of grain on the 17th April, the construction having proceeded at the 
rate of a mile a day. 

Further, looking to the uncertainties surrotmding the land transport, by 
reason of the inclemen^ of the advancing season, the roughness of roads, the 
chances of epidemics, I considered it essential to the security of the transport 
operations that a strong reserve transport train should be formed by Govern- 
ment from carriage to be obtained in the North-Western Provinces. It would 
have been impossible to form such a reserve from the carriage resources of 
Behar itself, because, as already seen, all such resources were needed for the 
contractors’ transport. There was consequently no alternative but to procure 
the reserve from a distance. Indeed, during the preceding month, January, 
the Government of. India had suggested to the Government of Bengal the 
adoption of measures of this description. With the excellent co-operation of 
the Government of the North-Western Provinces and of its officers, this 
provision was successfully effected. The reserve transport train consisted of 
carts and bullocks, purchased or hired for Government, chiefly beyond the 
limits of Behar and Bengal. It was formed with a complete organisation 
under military offic^, both European and Native, so that it might be reHed 
upon for any service however hard, in the event of thq ower carriage 
‘beeidfcing down from distress, from siokness, or other causes of failure. In^- 
ftseH the d);uught anxii^s, whether in Behar,^ and whether, from ifsithofat, 
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■were bullocks and buffaloes; it was manifest that any epidemic affecting those 
classes of animals might suddenly prostrate the transport. It was therefore 
necessaiT to procure other kinds of animals, namely, camels, mules, and ponies. 
Althougn camels could not be largely employed in Behar, a certain number of 
them were obtained ; but ponies and mules were readily purchased in all parts 
of northern India as far as the Sutlej. 

During the month of February, all the contractors brought their rarious 
contingents of carriage into tlio field, and all the numerous routes of transit 
were occupied by the transport power which had been sot in motion throughout 
the disfressed districts. It is difficult to dcsciibe adequately the extraordinary 
degree of alacrity and promptitude which the European indigo planters dis- 
played in this emergency. North Behar proved to be a country extraordinarily 
rich in carts, of a build suitable to rough roads, and in a small but hardy breed 
of draught cattle. At this period the cattle were in the highest condition. 
The stubble of the vast plains of withered rice had afforded them most nutri- 
■tious pasture. The suspension of field work on fixilure of the harvest had 
light«aed their toils. _ So early as November the Government had enjoined the 
preserving and stacking of the rice stubble, which was available for fodder much 
more lar^ly than usual. It will be shown hereafter that upwards of 100,000 
carts, with 230,000 draught or pack animals, were brought into action during 
February and March. 1 his gave employment to at least 120,000 men drawn 
firom the distressed districts, and in itself constituted an important relief work. 

Before the grain could be lifted by the country carriage as above described, 
it had to be carried across a great river, the Ganges. This obstacle in limine 
was overcome by the establishment of steam ferries at the requisite points 
along the river. For this purpose all the steamers of the Bengal Marine 
were employed, and many vessels of the India General Steam Navigation 
Company were chartered. Depots with yards and enclosures covering many 
acres were formed on the river banks. 


The East Indian Railway actually touched the Ganges at the city of 
Patna. But special sidings had to ho made from the Futwah gh&t and Barh 
statibus, whereby grain wagons could be run down to the river’s edge. The 
Barh riverside station supplied the Durbhunga railway and the eastern Tirhoot 
transport companies. From the Futwah riverside station were ferried across 
to Bunkar ghl,t (opposite Patna) the supplies for western and ceniral Tirhoot, 
for Chumparun, and Saxun. The Patna ghS.t (.riverside) station was left entirely 
for private traffic. The special sidings, which were put down with much prompti- 
tude by the East Indian Railway Company’s engineers, wore of great use to the 
transport department, and also to the engineers of the Durbhunga railway. 
The origin and purpose of the Durbhunga railway will be explained presently. 

A large staff of officers, drawn from the Quartor-Master-Gcneral’s depart- 
ment and from all sections of tho Army, was organized to supervise all the 
inland transport arrangements above described, and all the transit routes. 
They were assisted by itoee companies of sappers and minei-s and a corps of 
native pioneers. They literally pioneered all the transit routes, cauring 
obstructions to be removed, repairs to be effected, temporary bridges to be 
constructed, pontoons to be thrown across streams, sometimes even cutting ways 
across country through the fields. They guarded the spiings and improved the 
drinking places at the halts in the march. Field hospitals for sick animals 
at central places were established with a complement of veterinary surgeons, 
in view to the contingency of murrain or epidemic sibknoss breaking out. 'The 
probability of cattle plague reported Jh Sarun was the source at one time of 
considerable anxiety. 

As the concentration of so many thousands of cattle might prmnaturely 
exhaust even the abundant supplies of fodder which fortunately existed on tlm 
spot, large quantities of the rast sorts of fodder were sent for by rfdl from tiie 
North-Western Bcovinoes and were stacked at convenient places. 

As already stated, the grain had to be sent by railway fo the viadoiis 
stations <m the left or south bank of the Ganges, the balk of it opgplng 
fxcm Oalcuttii;) and a portion of it from the Nortii-WesteKa Pax^vinees. Tim 
principal railway statioxw wiooh thus became centres o£ activity mire Arrah 
& Sairun; l^taa and Futwah for Ohutapaipan and west Tiihool|. Barh for 
Tirhoot} Monghyr for north Bbagidpore; Sahebgunge for Pumeah; 
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Eajmehal for Maldah and Dinagepore ; Kooshtea and Goalundo for nortiiKfii 
Bengal generally. 

The Eastern Bengal Eailway, having a short line and a comparatively 
small quantity of Government grain to transport, did its share of the 
work with due punctuality. But the East Indian EaBway, with a long line, 
a heavy ordinary traffic, and a very large quantity of Government grain 
<two thousand tons a day) to transport, met with great difficulty in delivering 
the grain fast enough for the countsy carriage to take away. The Railway 
Company, however, put forth every effort by procuring rolling-stock from other 
railways and by employing temporary establishments. In the end the work 
was well accomplished. 

Among the essential preliminaries of the administration was the placing of 
all the principal relief centres in telegraphic communication with the existing 
lines of electric telegraph. Before the famine there was not any telegraphic 
communication in north Behar, nor in northern Bengal (save the line to 
Darjeeling). In November (1873) a telegraphic line was ordered from Patna to 
Segowlee, near the Nepal frontier, passing through Mozufferpore (west Tirhoot) 
and Motiharee (Chumparun) ; also a telegraph along the line of the Northern 
Bengal Railway through Parbuttypore, a point half-way between Dinagepore and 
Eungpore. During February and March a temporary extension of these lines 
was obtained to the north-west extremities of Chumparun and of Tirhoot, and 
to Dinagepore and Eungpore; also sanction for temporary lines from the 
Ganges to Durbhunga, and north-east Tirhoot and north Bhagulpore. Thus 
a telegraphic connexion was established with the remote centres of the worst 
tracts of country. The lines were constructed with a speed and efficiency most 
creditable to the Indian Telegraph department. The posts were obtained from 
the bamboo groves so abundant in these regions. The Knes were opened by 
March, and, despite floods and storms, were kept up through the rainy season. 
The numerous and important messages delivered during the relief operations 
were rendered with remarkable accuracy. The value of this communication as 
a resouice in these emergent affairs is too obvious to need any description. 

Next, after completing the transport arrangements and bringing alt the 
country carriage into the field, the most urgent matter was the organizing of 
the relief system according to the rules of the 26th January already mentioned 
in Chapter I. My visits to all the most distressed tracts of country satisfied me 
that if relief operations were (according to those rules) to be inspected at least 
once a week, and if supplies were to be distributed in every severely distressed 
village — these tracts must be parcelled and mapped out into circles, each 
circle to contain from fifty to one hundred villages, to be supervised by a 
superior European or Native officer with a staff of subordinates, among 
whom would be divided the duty of inspecting all the villages, and with 
at least one grain dep6t from which might be supplied the granaries to 
be established at convenient places within the circle ; that, in short, the unit of 
relief administration must be the circle, with an organization of its own, suffi- 
cient for all branches of the relief work. The officer in charge of a circle would 
be the immediate executive authority and administrator of relief ; to him would be 
entiusted the safety of the lives of the inhabitants of his circle ; and of him 
would be demanded all the best practical qualities of a civil officer. The 
boundaries of the circles throughout the more distressed tracts, and the place 
for the head-quarters of each circle, were determined with all possible expecU- 
tion. The construction df temporary habitations at these various head-quarters 
was taken in hand. It was expected that there would be at least one hundred 
and fifty such circles. The selection of circle officers of the requisite 
ability for so many circles was the fiist care. The next thought was the 
collecting and disposing of the circle subordinates. Each circle would need, 
on the average, ten inspectors for the visitation of the villages. For each 
inspector’s sub-circle one granary would be needed (that is, ten granaries 
to a circle), and each granary must have a store-keeper. Then &e circle 
officer must have store-keepers for his central dep6t, and one or more natiTe 
^ clerks. Thns each oirelq must have on the average twenty-five subordinall^ of 
educsation and training. The number to be foond for one hur!|4jt'i»d atnd 
circles would be about three thousand five hundred* Besides thstt^^twhich 
termed the folly orKauked circles in there 
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“WBre to be in the less distressed districts many circles and relief centres^ with 
a less complete organization. For these, also, many hundreds of trained 
oiOBlcials would be required. 

The circle offi^rs and ^eir establishments were to be entirely suboidinate 
to the ordinary civil authority of the district, that is, to the Magistrate and 
Collector. As regards relief operations, the Magistrate-Collectors were entirely 
subordinate to the ordinary Divisional Commissioners. In parts of north Behar 
andno^em Bengal it became necessary to appoint Additional Commissioners 
for assisting in the work of supervision. 

In the fully organized circles, the functions of rdief committees and sub- 
committees would merge in the duties of the circle officers, though even here 
there was nothing to prevent these officers from associating with themselves the 
besrt non-official persons, Europeans and Natives, of all classes ; and indeed, the 
assistance from private persons proved ultimately to be very great. In the 
less organized circles, there were sub-committees consisting of private persons. 
Often native landholders and zemindars distributed relief on b^alf of the State 
in addition to the charity which they dispensed from their own funds. Often 
also, European indigo-planters acted as volunteers, or unpaid circle officers, for 
the villages surrounding their factories, being reimbursed by Government 
only for the establishments which they had to entertain for the purpose. Their 
permanent residence, their personal interest in the welfare of their neighbours, 
and their local experience, rendered them most useful and excellent coadjutors. 
And in all circles, whether frilly, or partly organized, not only were the 
principal residents engaged in the work of securing the public safety, but also 
other classes, such as village headmen, superior lyots or cultivator, local 
accountants, petty traders, in short, all who by therr good will or by their 
means, or by their personal attention were able to render aid. 

In order, then, to carry out the comprehensive and searching system of 
relief which had been prescribed, an extraordinarily large staff of officers and 
officials had to be rapidly collected. The ordinary civil establishments in 
Bengal are economically fixed on the lowest scale consistent with efficiency, 
an<l| could spare but little of their strength for extraordinary service. There- 
fore the men for the relief establishments had to be sought for in every 
direction. From the commencement, that is, in November, the Government 
of Bei^al had been obtaining the loan of European civil officem from the 
North-Western Provinces, Oude, the Punjab, the Central Provinces, and 
the Bombay Presidency. Assistance was subsequently procured from the 
military staff corps and from the various branches of the Army, In the 
provinces under the Government of Bengal itself, all the junior civil servants, 
and many selected officers from the civil departments were withdrawn from 
their regular stations and appointed to the relief department, their places 
being supplied temporarily by natives. Many of the best native officials of 
all ranks were despatched to the scene of distress. ^ Afterwards a strong staff 
of trained native officials. Deputy Collectors, Tehsildars, and others, from the 
North-Western Provinces (through the good co-operation of the Government 
of those Provinces) were sent down to Behar, and did their work there with 
the full degree of efficiency that was to be expected of the disringuishod 
administrative school whence they came. Further, with the special assistance of 
the Commander-in-Chief, a large number of selected native officers of various 
grades, both of the cavalry and of the* infantry, were lent to the Civil 
Government for the relief work. These men have by their discipline, 
intelligence, and trustworthiness throughout the operations, left a name 
behind them in all respects worthy of the service to wliich they Mong. 

As a valuable adjunct to the relief system, a special medical steff was 
collected. Additional medical officers, Ettr<meanSj were appointed to most of 
the distressed districts. In each organized r^ef cirelo there was stationed a 
native medical official, and a field hospital was establi^ed in special view of 
the oontiDgency of a more than ordinary ratio of sickness and mortalily being 
oauB^ by Ihe dearth of %d. A Sanitary Ckanmiesioner was deputed to travd 
ever districts ap,d report upon all medical questions. Though the 

native estoblishusMats in India are weak in copaoiparison wm tho 

>wi»g the cpui!)ifry, ewii ihe doctors required f<a the relief 

f,'jrere gaihered together mm all parte of the country. 
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Besides the organized circles and the relief committees, there was another 
important agency for the dispensing of relief, namely, the Public Works 
Department. 

It had been decided that there should be two kinds of relief wor^, namely, 
petty works, such as village tanks or village paths, under the supervision of the 
circle ojffieers and the relief committees ; and larger works, such as roads for 
general traffic, under a special department of public works with Civil 
Engineers and with trained overseers. 

In those tracts where the majority of the population have to be supported 
for a time by the State, the principle of employing the people on works in their 
villages, and close by their own doors, assumes great practical importance. It 
would be very difficult to employ such vast numbers advantageously on any 
lines of road, or other considerable public work, that could be devised. Or if 
such object were in any degree compassed and accomplished, this could be 
done only by taking the people away from their homes, which process, however 
suitable for able-bodied or professional labourers, would be very detrimental 
to the feeble classes who have to be entertained on relief works. Fortunately 
the worst tracts abounded in old tanks needing fresh excavation, and in sites 
for new tanks. Scarcely a village was devoid of these humble, but useful 
works, on which the health, almost the life, of both man and beast depended. 
Here then was an opportunity of improving the rural water-supply of the country 
in a manner that may be beneficially felt for more than one generation of men. 
The scheme also fitted in perfectly with the circle system. Accordingly the 
circle officers took charge of the tanks. 

There were also many roads much needed for the promotion of trade, the 
making or repairing of which would properly benefit the people of the villages 
through which the lines passed, and also all the professional labourers of the 
surrounding country. The lines of road to be thus undertaken were immediately 
made over to the Public Works Department. The several series of these roads 
were formed into an appropriate number of executive charges. These charges 
were grouped into three divisions of superintendence. Over each division 
was placed a Superintending Engineer, and over the whole a special Chief 
Engineer. Every effort was made to gather together from all parts of India 
the requisite staff of Civil Engineers and overseers. But these professional 
establishments are never more than sufficient for the ordinary demands of the 
public works, always so very heavy in India, and much difficulty was 
experienced in causing the Civil Engineers, their assistants, and other subordinates, 
to arrive at the relief works in time. However, by strenuous efforts, the relief 
roads were all aligned and marked out beforehand. It will be found hereafter 
that the total length of these roads was expected to amount to upwards of 
6,500 miles. 


On the 4th February a public meeting, at which His Excellency the Viceroy 
presided, was held in Calcutta to consider in what way the public of India 
and England should be invited to help in relieving the distressed people 
of the drought-stricken districts. At this meeting a Central Relief Committee 
was appointed at Calcutta to collect subscriptions and administer such funds as 
might be subscribed. The Government of India undertook to place at the 
disposal of the Committee public funds equal to the amount of private 
subscriptions. The Central Committee communicated with the Lord Mayor of 
London, who had some weeks previously intimated his readiness to open 
subscriptions for a famine relief fund in England. The Lord Mayor held public 
meetings in London, at which a Committee was nominated. Meetings were 
also held at different places in England and India. By the liberality shown 
£283,669 in all were collected, of which £146,500 were contributed in Great 
Britain and £131,319 in India. The London Mansion House Committee 


collected in all £120,000,* the Glasgow Committee sent £15,500; the Manchester 
Committee sent £10,000. Considerable sums wore received from the Mauritius, 
from the Straits Settlements, and from the Dutch commercial community in 
Java. The Bombay Presidency subscribed £11,704; the Madras Presidency 
£10,500 ; and British Burmah £5,500. The totel of the private 

together with the e^uAl*sum placed by Government at diepes#w mb 


^mmitteq; amonnied to £565,338. 


'Aik. 
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In deference to the expressed wishes of some of the subscribers in Great 
Britein, the Central Committee at Calcutta decided that their expenditure should 
be in addition to, and not in place of, the measures which Government 
had undertaken for saving life in the most distressed districts. Accordingly 
they undertook to pay for the special relief hospitals and for the clothes 
and occasional money help given to paupers in the worst districts, but not 
for the grain that might be given to them save their lives, the charges 
for which grain had been accepted by Government. In the other districts, 
where the scarcity was less severe, the Committee agreed to defray from 
their funds all charges on account of charitable relief in whatever shape 
given. Under this decision the expenditure from the Central Committee’s 
funds may probably amount to about J013O,OOO in the worst districts, namely, 
Tirhoot, Chumparun, Bhagulpore, Bmagpore, Dinagepore, and Maldan, 
and to about £290,000 for all the less distressed districts. Their total 
expenditure may thus amount to about £420,000 in all; hnt these figures 
must bo regarded as estimates only, until the accounts are finally made up. The 
Committee engoged also to make provision for orphans or deserted infants who 
might be unprovided for at the end of the scarcity. Happily such orphans 
have been few in number. 

When the appointment of the Central Relief Committee was first proposed 
in November 1 ST 3, it was hoped that they would manage and control the opera- 
tions for charitable relief, and that their funds would, so far as the amount 
might suffice, bear all cbaiges for such relief. But when, as already explained in 
ChaiJter I, it became apparent that in the worst tracts the whole power of 
Government would be needed to avert calamity, the position somewhat altered. 
The Committee considered that_ it would be undesirable for them to have a 
separate organization side by side with the Government establishments. It 
appeared also that the responsibility of local officers would be weakened, and their 
action fettered, if they had to take instructions from a Central Committee m 
Calcutta, as well as from the Government. Some of the British subscribers 
had stipulated that their funds t>hould he spent, not in contributing resources 
towards the saving of the life of the people — a duty ultimately devolving on 
and accepted by the Government — but on auxiliary iorms of relief, bey ond the 
sphere which Government relief might fill. It thus happened that the cost of 
gratuitous relief in the worst districts, where the bi unt of the affair fell, was 
borne mainly by the Government. The duty of administering and controlling 
charitable relief opeiations and local committees devolved upon Government and 
its officers. The Cential Committee received reports and accounts of expenditure 
of the moneys allotted by them, and rendered to the charitable public statements 
of the manner in which the relief funds were being spent. 

The Government officers duty exhorted the more helpful classes of the 
community to bestir themselves. European indigo-planters, native landholders 
and traders, took cash advances from the treasury to import grain. In many 
instances native zemindars caused tanks to he made, either from their own fund 
or from funds borrowed for this purpose from Government ; or gave some 
advances to their tenantry ; or postponed the collection of the rents. It was 
not, indeed, the case that all of the native gentry fulfilled their duty in those 
respects ; but many, perhaps most, of tljom did perform it in whole or in part. 
In Bettiah (North-West Chumparun) the poweis of avast estate were, by special 
delegation from the Maharaja, exercised by an European gentleman as manager. 

In thieo of the most distressed tracts, namely, Duibhunga (east Tirhoot;, 
Hutwa (west Sarun), Ohanchul (west Maldah), extensive estates were under 
the management of the Coxurt of Wards, and consequently the whole power and 
resources of those estates were commanded by European officers. 

Meanwhile, as tbe preparations of Government were rapidly completed 
during February and March, the scarcity grow worse and worse, till during 
the latter half of March, tliore wore signs of an imminent famine, which could 
not be stayed save by State interposition, exerted to the utmost. 

Besides tlie marts of the towns and places of trade, there are numerous rural 
markets in the interior of the country, scattered amongst the villaMS and hold 
weekly or bi-weekly, whence the majority of the population obtain ^eir supplies 
of food. Week after week tliese rustic gatherings were disquieted by 
the sight of decreasing quantities exposed for sale, and by rumours that the 
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slocks al tlio ecnlrnl mart-s Avcrc dwimllintr uway. Thc.s<* rumours had, indeed, but 
too itiucU foundation, 'rhcrc was little*, abuo-.t no sifju of j^ruin beuif? imported 
iroin a distuiicei by privute trtub*. Some convoys, rare and hinall, would arrive 
h’oin a dibtunec, and only served to sbow bow slender was the hope m tliat 
direction. In all tlie marts of the most distnwd districts, it was ascertamod 
iVom the frruin dealers that they were not import in<f, and did not expect to 
import any ifraiu ixuni a distance, for the plain reason that the high pnws 
prevailing td^i^where must rcnd<‘r such importation a losing business. Already 
the Tomnunt <jf the rieo of the past y<‘ar (liS7»‘l) was supposed to ho exhausted. 
The rict* stores of jwevious years were seldom seen. M lu'tUer they existed at all 
was doubtful; if they did <*\ist they were li(*ld hack by the possessors, in viowoi 
Iiurdi'r times cominjron. There was still s< mu* <jiumtity ayailublo of the coarser 
grains, pulses, and niillct.*i of 187JJ. It w'ould salHce to teed tiie masses for a 
short time only, luov slmrt no man eould say. The oxtormd demeanom’ of the 
jM'oplo W'as cafm, patient, and resigned. Uoubtlcss they had some faith in tiie 
<'flbrts of Government, but remembering the events of former eras, they thought 
that the wor^t must come sooner or later. ^ Presently somo of the signs of 
}>nj)ulav anxiety begun to appear. Incendiary tires were lighted in many places ; 
private granaries w'ero sometimes ransacked; and the houses of persons supposed 
to be hoarding hidden grain were occasionally destroyed. But no grain riots 
occurred at this period. 

Tlu* prices of grain goiierully, and of rice especially, were becoming dearer, 
and wore reaching a rate which must distress the poorer classes hi many districts, 
namely, ono riipeo for ten “ seers” or twenty pounds. The (ordinary rate of 
wages for a labouring man ranged from to annas per diem, or sometinng 
under twop<*ueo to something over threep<‘nce a day, in different parts of the 
country. But in north Beljiir the lower rah* prevailed. A family in the poorer 
<*lasses, then*, can barely live if <‘ouuuou ri<*e is dearer than ono nipee 
for ten M*(*rs. In somo places the price of n(*e was a rujiee for nine, or eight, 
or seven seers ; in othci* places it was oven one rupee for six and fivo seers, 
wlih'h rates indiciitetl famine. In other pluci's there was no price <pioted, us 
tlu* article was not procurable at all. But famine rates were not permitted to 
lust iinywh(*re, as soon us they had been discovered by tlu* vigilanco of the 
<iov<*riuneut olfic(‘rs. By this lime, too, the actitiu of G-ov’ermneut liad 
i .vercisoil an arresting influence on the rise of prices, steadied the markets, 
stopjird a general run being made on all available supplies, and induced 
the holders of slocks to produce much more than they would otherwise 
hu\e pro(luc(*d. Although not a siiigh* public granary had been opened, 
nut a ituund of Government grain had beem issued, still the people saw 
tlu* long convoys of Government grain threaiUng their way over the couutiy. 
And though they could luurdly belh've or imagine tlio real extent of the measures 
in pr<igi‘ess, yet tht* sight of Guverniueiit entering the ai'cna had a potent eftbot 
on the public mind. But for this, there would have been excessive dearness at 
the beginning of March, and famine prices before the end of that month, the 
»*vil being intensitii*d by jjunie among a timid jmd ignorant people. The con- 
seipu'iiee must luive 1 h*ou a eiin^tautly spieatling mortality. This statement is 
necessarily <me of opinion. K\ ery euwj was taken that this opinion shoidd be never 
subjoct«‘d, or as seldom subjeet<*d as possible, to tin* cru(*l teat of trial. In otlier 
words, the prt*valoueo of famine prices was, as urule, prevented by Government. 
That without such prevention they must have set in during March, is, I believe, 
the c>pinion of all, t>r m*arly all well'informed perwuis, European and Native. 

Bi'side's the upprohended insuflicit*ucy of footl-supply, there was another 
pressing difficulty, namely, the dearth of 4.‘mplo}’munt. In north Behar there 
usually is a c<‘riuiu scantiness of employment, ’rhore is but scanty work to bo 
d< me tor the spring crops, which are not largely raised. But the labourers receive 
wages in tho winter harvest, from wliich they save a part for their support until 
the coming harvest, eking out their livelihood iii various little ways. Also, num- 
hi'rs of thorn emigrutu tor a time to tho districts on either bank of the Ganges 
where there is much harvosting iu tho spring. This year there were no savings 
trom winter wages, aud there was nothing to bo earned in other ways, save by tem- 
pomy migration towards tho Ganges. Accordingly the number of the per»>ns 
who uras wont avrav was much greater than usual, itoil; fbrtunately the r^ning 
Gangetie harvest of this spring was lull Therolose many of thousands 
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men and women departed dovm south.. But the demand in the south was limited, 
for there also tho population is teeming* So the majority of the north Behar 
people stayed at home as usual, awaiting their fate. At this time (from tho 10th 
to the 20th of March) it wtis not an immediate dearth of tho coarser grains in tho 
market that was to ho looked for, but rather tho dearth of means on tho part of 
the people for obtaining it, either by paying money or by giving their labor for 
it, There was still some grain, tliough not much, to bo bought, but tho people 
could not buy it. Tho only <j[uestion was, how long they could endure without 
coming to Government and stretching out their hands for food. Some did thus 
come day by day, hundreds hero and there, tho aggregate mounting up to some 
tens of thousands all over the country, who were duly relieved. But the mass 
of the people were known to bo suffering with suent fortitude a degree of 
privation which must soon force thorn to seek relief. 

The Government officers pressed on their preparations in every direction 
and by every mode, though it was impossible to say from what direction and 
in what mode tho famine would open its real attack. The first shock occurred 
during the second and third woolcs of March, in the oast and north-east quarter 
of Tirhoot, near Durbhunga and Mudhoobunnoe, when about 400,000 porsous 
on various dates came trooping in from the villages all around, and settled down 
on certain linos of relief roads, whore employment was known to have been 
afforded to limited numbers for many days past. Almost all were in destitu- 
tion, most wore in very poor strength and condition, many wore emaciated, 
and some wore near starvation. After the exodus the villages were found to 
be almost entirely deserted. The organization of tho circles and sub-circles 
for village relief was not finished; the engineering establishments on tho 
relief roads had not aU taken up their positions ; the extensive preparations 
of Government had not been fully arrayed for action ; the concourse of such 
multitudes on particular lines of road had not been contemplated. The inten- 
tion was that the peoj)le should be relieved partly on the village works and 
partly on tho roads. In this emergency the instant business was, of course, to 
issue money to the multitudes for purchase of food until their proper disposal 
could bo arranged. Effort was then made to disperse the people among the 
relief circles and tho villages. But they dreaded quitting the road, which 
they imagined to be tho only place where subsistence could be obtained, and 
in their alarm they interposed all the passive resistance they could to being 
placed on village roli<ff. This unwillingness caused considerable delay before 
they could bo disposed of iu such a manner that the ofrcle officers coxud take 
/ svstematic charge of a large proportion of them, leaving the remainder on 

roads in gangs of a strength mauageable by the engineer establishments. 
Meanwhile, before all this could be effected, masses of disorderly and unruly, 
though miserable and affrighted, people had to be entertained on a few milos of 
road. Some work was done, though quite disproportionate to the numbers 
employed under little more than nominal supervision. At first there was some 
irregularity in payment, though this was soon overcome. After a time the people 
wore efficiently supported, though not kept properly at work. For the moment 
a duo financial check could not be enforced. Tho daily enumeration of such 
multitudes could not bo correctly made. Many persons of tho lower ^ados, 
headmen of gangs, subordinate offimals, and the like, found their opportunity for 
cheating, and made illicit gains. They exerted their influence to dissuade the 
people from obeying the orders which would introduce system and stop abuses. 
For a short time some degree of doraoralization must have prevailed. But tho 
local authorities persevered with the most commendable resolution. Their 
' establishments for supervision wore strengthened constantly, and were soon made 
up to the fill! complement. After a short time tho people were reduced to order, 
some on the roads, some on tho village tanks. Those who could not work wore 
after enquiry brought under operation of tho system wliich had been devised for 
gratuitous relief. The first efforts at enforcing system were subjected to sore 
disadvantage, but at length the object in view was effected. 

No such simaltaneous ru^ of many masses of applicants as that at 
Durbhunga and Mudhoobunnee occurred euewhero at this period of the &mme, 
but tho numl^m of those seeking relief rose fast throughout the distressed area. 

At this period the wages were entirely paid in oadb, that is, in copper 
pieces ; in a few exceptional oases only was payment made in kind. From the 
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bowinninfr wp to the l»>th of April tlurty-ono lakhs of rupees, or £010,000, wore 
ilisbur^ocl for this purpose. Apparently this was calcixlatcd to encouiap:o 
importation of grraiu from a distaxiec hy trade. No such effect, however, ensued. 
The real effoct of this circulation of ca^h was the production of the greater 
part of the local hto<*ka, chiefly consisting of the coarser grains other than rice. 

The qu<‘stjon naturally arises here, as to whether there were many deaths 
from atuivation. At tlie outset there must be a point of time between the 
moment wluux distress is approaching the stage which would justify the author- 
ities in spieuding their relief system over the country and the moment when 
tiu' system is actually instituted. It K just at this critical poiut of time that 
deatlis might be apprehended. A wmtehful .scirch for .such cases was main- 
tuinod. Home were reported and investigated, very few were authenticated. 
The nuinlx*r jiroved eases up to the ISth April did not exceed twenty- 
two. There was every anxiety on the jtart of the Government oflScors to 
iUsoov(‘r such dxsaths. The facts were important to them for guidance 
in commencing their operations. From the mistaken cases ha.stily reported 
tliere was manifestly willingness on the part of the people to report. If the 
eutlioritics had failed in discovering the actual deaths, there wei’O many 
Knropuan non-official residents and independent witnesses able to supply the 
omission. It may therefore be accepted that the fatal eases wore compara- 
tively few, and tliat there was nothing approaching to an appreciable mortality 
anywhere Still it was acknowledged at the time by the Government of 
Bengal that there must liavo been some eases directl}” due to starvation which 
hud never hecomo known, and some cases indirectly duo to starvation, where 
persons esihUuHy sick, permanently diseased, infii*m, and aged, must have 
'uceumbed to insufliciout nouiishmont. This topic will bo touched upon 
again in this narrative, but it ma}' hero bo said that if such cases had but rarely 
o<*eurrcd up to this lime (the end of March), they were still less likely to occur 
uficnvui’ds, for a formal enquiry’ was now set on foot throughout the distressed 
liLstrifts to search out all pci'sons who might be thought to be in danger. 

Tins iux estigation was taken in hand village by village and house by 
house for till the poorer classes by the circle and sub-circle officers, already 
described. Nominal rolls were prepared, and tickets were issued to each 
])erson on the roll entitling liim or her to a specified ration of rice at the nearest 
Government granary. The intention was timt no person should escape enrol- 
ment who was in distress and wholly unable to work, fear being felt lost many 
iunorant persons miuht, if not searched out, perish without making sign or 
complaint. The result of this very extensive registration showed the fear to be 
but to<» well founded. But for *lho close search many would at this period 
have pined to deatli in olxscurity. 

Autlioiity was given to the local officers to sell Government grain 
under the rules in a few specified places in oast and north-east Tirhoot, 
in north-vrest Chumparun, in north Blmgulpore, in parts of Purneah 
J)inag<‘poro. and llungpore; in nhicli places a failure of sup} dy in the rural 
murki'ts might at any moment cause a panic to biust forth and shops 
to bo closed, the consequence whereof misht be acute distress in remote 
}*la<‘cs befoiH' ahi-istance could arrive either through trade or from Government. 
'J’ho price was* fixed at one rupee for tin* seers of clean rice, that beino- a 
dearer rate than those which then provailc‘d in the principal marts. The 
ni)}n*ch(*nsion was that if the dealers should perceive, or fancy they perceived a 
t liance of grain falling short, tlu*y w'ould instantly ceaie selling the small stores 
they nnght have in hand. In such tinu's there is a ‘fear lying deep in their minds 
of the da V coming when no man can find food; there is also tho forothouo>ht 
of the value which would then attach to every pound of gmin. The dreaf of 
inanition and the hoiio of profit combined would precipitate tho crisis ’of 
f.unino prices and their consequences. In oi-dor to pi*ovent famine it was 
iieeehsary to countemet this tendency. Tho notification of the authority to 
sell Government grain in these particular places prevented the occurrence of 
any such crisis. Tho dealers, seeing that Govomnient would not in the last 
resort suffer food to fail, brought forward thoir supplies in the ordinary way 
Thus panic in the grain-markets, one of the things to be most dreaded nt 
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the outset of a famine, was never permitted to arise. But for this, the situation 
at the end of March would have been grievously a^ravated by public alarm. 

The matter was one of some delicacy, because the hope of assistance from trade 
had not been wholly abandoned. The orders of Government had from the first 
• strictly enjoined the avoidance of interference with trade, and the rise of prices in 
the distressed tracte was the very thing most calculated to encourage importation. 
Dearness of food up to a certain point was r^ardod, not with regret, but with satis- 
faction, as being for the best in the end, and as tending to augment supplies against 
the evil days yet to come. Nothing, therefore, could bo further from our 
intentions than the artificial lowering of prices generally. On the other hand, 
as the fundamental principle was the prevention of famine, wo could not 
allow famine prices to exist long in any place, inasmuch as the continuance of such 
prices must mean wasting misery speedily terminating in death. The deter- 
mination of the line where famine prices begin wholly depends on the 
• circumstances of the country. What may be an unendxirable rate in one 
place or at one time, may be borne with comparative ease at another place 
or time. Under the then circumstances of the most distressed districts, there 
was no doubt that prices dearer than one rupee for seven seers of common 
rice would be famine prices, which, if permitted to prevail, must cause 
mortality. As life was at stake, it was resolved that a remedy against such 
prices must be provided b;y Government. 

In most (though not m all) cases the occurrence of famine prices according 
to the description above gi's^n, was taken as a sure sign of a serious deficiency 
of food beyond the means of the local trade to supply, and couseciuently as a 
ideation for giving effect to the rules of tho a6th January for the sale of 
Government grain. 

On the other hand, the sale of Government grain was not regarded as 
necessarily and inevitably to be introduced on the occurrence of prices which 
caused grave distress. There were other modes whereby Government could 
su|)ply food to the people besides selling its grain to thorn, inasmuch as the 
renef works, the gratuitous relief, the grain advances, were so many modes 
whereby Government would supplement the food supply in event of noed. It 
is to be remembered that, however dear the price of food might become, there 
would still be certain classes able to pay it. The circle of persons thus able 
to pay might become smaller and smaller as matters advanced, but it would 
continue to exist almost up to the extremity of events. And there would be 
no public object for Government to lower tho price on behalf of those classes. 
It might be, and often was, preferable to abstain from selling Government 
grain, notwithstanding famine prices, to leave the upper classes to pay those 
prices, and to relieve the poorer classes in other ways, Tho Government 
never undertook, therefore, to sell Government grain in order to lower ovcu 
frimine prices. Its undertaking was to save life when endangered, and it 
reserved to itself the discretion of choosing the mode of action most suitable to 
the general interests. Among those interests was tho policy of interfering as 
little as i>ossible with that trade upon which tlic food supply of tiie people, 
even with the utmost efforts of Government being exerted, so greatly depended. 
Therefore, whenever Government grain was sold, the price wa.s fij|:ed — not upon 
any conception of what the poorer classes could afford to pay, nor upon any 
assumed standard whatever — ^but upon an actual market standard. At some 
distance from tlie most distressed tracts, when Government grain was to be sold, 
tliere would sometimes bo markets where pieces were still quoted, though 
supplies might bo scanty. At all events, there would be the markets on tho 
main lino of communication on tho Ganges, where prices wore regularly quoted, 
which markets precisely fulfilled the terms of the rules of the 26th January as 
being “ tho nearest markets accessible by rail or river.” It was by tho prices 
iniling in the markets, and by those alone, that tho prices for the sale of 
Government gniin were regulated. 

The hope, however, tmit importation by private trade could ever effectually 
areacb the most distressed tracts was sinking fast. In all the places where the 
sale of Government grain was authorized, tliere was not only no prospect of 
supplies being brought by trade, but fhmre was a certainty that such supplies 
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c«nil(I not arrive f5jr a Ifino; time if tliey over arrived. But tlio quieting and 
hteadyinj; ctfept cif the authorizatidii inciueod the dealers to sell graauall}" in the 
ordinary way such huppli<*s us th<‘y had. For some time the authority to 
sell Govoninient jjri’uiu was little used, and when sales were opened they were 
not lar};(‘ly attended. 

The *h«m of the allotments of Government {jrain made to the several 
districts on my ehtimaft‘s etmie to 10 4-, 000 tons, and the G^>vemmont of India 
had arrnn^e<l to provide thewdioleof these amounts. Further, the Government 
of India havinjr fr(*ni the eoinnameenient d<*eidod to provide a reserve to meet 
|io.^sihle emitintrt'iieies, arraiif^ed to raise* the total .supply of Govenimont 
^rain to 4iHO,OtiO t«»ns, out of which, 70,000 tons would be retained as reserve 
in (.'aleutta. 

As already stat<*d, the hulk of the Government grain was purchased in British 
Bunnuh, and sent tlu*n<‘i‘ to ( ’uleut ta. These* arrangements were made (under the 
order^ of the Government of India) hy the Ilon'hlo Ashley Eden, c.s.i.,the Chief 
Commissioner. The manner in wluc*U they were carried out was thus recorded 
in a letter a<Mr(*ssed by the Government of India to Sir. Eden 

“'riie aguregate order reipiiring delivery ht*twoen November and May 
“last amounted to ‘JK0,5>‘J4 tons, value £‘i, 100,874 sterling, exclusive of freight, 
“and the details of the purelmso were loft tf) you. Upon general considerations 
“ of the state of tin* market, and tin* danger of disorganizing intormd trade or the 
“ordinsiry exjiort to Eurojio, you decided not to call for tenders, hut to entrust 
“the exeeutiiiu <tf the tu’der t«*> two responsible Finds, who hud a large private 
“ Imsiness, ami wt*re tlu‘refore interested in keejnng the market steady. For this 
“purpose \on .sr‘le<*ted Messm Bulloch Brothers and Messrs. Mohr Brothers, 
“ and you g.ive them an f»pen ord<‘r tf> i)ur(*hase at market rate up to fixed limit, 
“subject tit cfoustant emjimunication with j ourself, and to ship to Calcutta free 
“ <ai l>ourd at ]>ort t>f despat<*h. These Finns undertook to prepare tho rice by 
‘•cleaning and husking it, to pack it in gunny hags and place it on shipboard, 
“ami they received a comirjission of 8 per c<*nt. on their outlay. One of 
*• tin* irre.jt( st dilficulties was, as you ol)s«*r\'e, to prociu'e tonnage for tho couvey- 
“anet* ot (he uraiu thus diierfed from the usual channel of trade, as there was 
“ but a slant time available t<i invito fi eight lr<nn distant ports, and as the whole 
“order had to he <*xecuted within a few months. In this difliculty you were 
“ aidui h\ tlie British India Hteum Xuviiratam C^mipany, who^e fleet w’as placed 
“at\our disposal on veiy rea'Oiiulde terms, and was utilized to tho extent of 
•‘ 1(}.),7^*.* t The hdlance of the retpiircd toiinauo wais obtained by yourself 
“ chit tlv ill laiue ami (list .steameis, s(*cnred from various parts of the world, and 
“ thus the vvuo.e ( rder, isjivil to about tw'o-lifth-' ol the lotiil exportable produce 
“of the piovinee, wais despatched and deliveied iuC.ilcutta, according to dates 
“previously advertiseil, ri*gulurly, piinctiially, and without any kind of misad- 
“ V t nture. You express \ our mlmirutiou of tlie ou(*rgy ami power of organization 
“shown bv the Briliih Imlia Steam Naviiratiou (’omjiany and its officers in 
“ Ivi I piiia to lli( ir enmii** im nts under the str lin suddenly put upon them, and 
“ vou an satistu d, on the whole, with the m.auu'r in which* tin* Firms selected by 
“^\nu e\M‘ut«d the outer tutnutid to il«em. notwithstanding the numerous 
“ ditUeultii s of detail consequent on the magnitude of the operation. 

« 

“ Ihe work is now ovi'r, and has lK*en su<*cehsfully done throughout. Tho 
“Government entiusted tlu* details of its exeeutiou to you, and thus unavoidably 
“ placed \ on in a. tiew timl tlitViynlt position, which ix'quired prompt decision and 
“ iuimetliate action, ctuipled w ith svswcy, ami in which any mistake must have 
“ been att<'ud<*«l hy vt'ry s<'rion.s consequences, both to your own province and to 
“ the people of Iteng;al, whose ndief was mainly dependent upon it. By the 
“measures you atlopted there has been no derangement of internal or export 
“ trade in tlu* purehast of the n<piired supjdies, and no delay or failure in their 
“ delivery. Tho confidetieo plueed in you by the Government has been folly 
“justified hy the result, and the Govemor-General in Council desires to record 
“ his high appreciation of your services.” 

I shall conclude this chapter with a quotation from a resolution issued by 
the Government of India on tho 6th March, which announced to all concerned 
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the sentituents of the highest authority on the eve of the impending contest 
with femine. 

“ Active operations for tho relief of distress having now commenced, the 
“ Governor-General in Council reminds local officers that it is their duty to see 
that the anangements for the relief of distress are adequate within the area 
“ under their charge, and that they will be held responsible that no deaths from 
starvation occur which could have been avoided by any exertion or arrange- 
“ ments within their power, and the means placed at their command. 

“ His Ex^llency in Council is satisfied that all officers have cheerfully 
accepted this responsibility, and that they will perform the arduous task 
“ imposed upon them with the zeal, ability, and self sacrifice which have 
“ always distinguished the servants of the Crown and of the East India 
“ Company in India in times of difficulty and danger. 

‘*The Government has not prescribed the invariable use of any test, 
either by labour or by the distriWtion of cooked food, for the purpose of 
< ‘ determining who are fit obj ects for relief. Such tests are desirable and necessary 
under certain circumstances. It is right that able-bodied men accustomed 
“ to labour should, as a general rule, bo required to work in return for the food 
“ or money supplied^ to them. It is desirable that light work should be found 
“ for others, where this can be arranged profitably and without obliging largo 
“numbers of people to leave thoir homos. In dealing with certain classes 
“ of distress, especially in towns, the issue of relief in cooked food may bo 
“ useful as a test. But striiigent tests are inapplicable to those limited tracts of 
“ country where, owing to the great failure of the crops and the absence of 
“ private trade, the Government have, in accordance with their resolution of 
“ the 7th November last, assumed the task of importing grain for sklo and 
“ distribution to the people. 

“ In such tracts the difficulty will be not to prevent undeserving appli- 
“ cants from being relieved, but to ensure that sufficient supplies reach 
“ those who require them ; and, in addition to the modes of relief apd the pro- 
“ vision for tho sale of grain specified in the instructions to Relief Committees, 
“grain should be freely advanced to zemindars and mahajuns under the 
“ insfruetions already issued by the Government of Bengal, as well as to 
“ cultivating ryots, where there is a reasonable probability of repayment, at 
“the discretion of the local officers, and with a duo regard to the mamteuanco 
“ of a sufficient reserve.” 

The succeeding chapter will show how the above instructions and all the 
previous orders were executed during the worst period of the distress. 


CHAPTER III. 

The narrative has been continued up to the middle of Apnl, that is, 
up to tho time when tho scarcity was approaching its full development, and 
when the relief operations wore covering thoir entire extent with all their 
force. Before proceeding further I will pause to give in this chapter a 
statistical summary of the results of the estimates descrijjod in the last 
chapter as regards — 

1st, the famine, 

2nd, tho relief operations, 

3rd, the financial cost. 

Tho first category relates to tho famine itself. Tho area is divided into 
two parts, namely, the* very distressed tracts, comprising a large portion of the 
districts of Sarun, Chumparun, Tfrhoot, Bhagulporo, PumcaJi, Dinagepore, 
Rungporo, and Bogra, and the partly distressed tracts, comprising portions 
of the districts of Shahabad, Gya, Monghyr, Sonthalia, Maluah, Itajshahye, 
Pubna, Moorsljfodabad, Julpigoroe, Burdwan, Beerbhoom, Bankoora, Manbhoora, 
Nuddea, and some scattered places nut worth mentioning separately. 

The fbllowing table shows the area of distress, the population affected, the 
number of persons expected to need assistance from Government, the 
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of t}iat iiutubcr upon such population, and the quantity of Govrrn- 
II lout u^ruin allotted : — 
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Tin* quantity ot ffraiu above shown (401,000 tons) is that which, up to thu 
iniddlo of Apiil, the Govcninient of Bengal had undertoken to carry from the 
railway station*, into the interior of the districts. It is oxclusivo of the quantiH 
oideiod tor tin* reserve at Calcutta und(*r the Governinent of India, wliicn 
biou^ht the jjrand total up to 4.SO,0tMI tons. 

The numbers of the* villaafcs, and of the hotisi's to be inspected or visited 
lor relief purposes, esp<‘oially in the partly distressed tracts, could not be 
stated precihc'ly t*uouirli for insertion in a statistical summary. But approxi- 
mately it was ealeulatt'd that the work would spread over 27,730 villages 
I'ontaining about 2,000,^4;} h mscs. 

■ The aiea affected by the failure of erops has lieon stated to bo about 40,000 
square* miles. It is not possible to state precisely the area of crops that were 
lost, but an estimate framed, district by distiict, on the best data available, 
shous that the loss mu&t have b(‘i‘n from ii to million tons of food, a quantity 
equal to tin* a\eiage out-turn of 0 to 7 milUou acres of food-producing land. 
Tlll•^acuulu in the supplies was, we may holieve, filled by the importation 
<tt 1.000,(100 tons of {•lain on the part ot trade and of Government togethei, 
b\ tin* i‘onsum])tion ot old stocks fo an extent that cannot bo stated, and by 
tlu* < ultiiation ot a M*iy laryely incie.ised area with eaily food-crops, wl#creby 
jt .^n'at quantity of food was thrown into the market duiing August ana 
September liSTt, two or throe montlis bofoie the time when the main rice- 
« lop is usually available. Further, there was some comptiisation affuided by 
iiutini^hcd t onsunijitioii in couseipienct. of the high prices. 

l’h(' next tabb* show's the means ot tiansport with which the task was to 
be undeitaktn ot eaiiying the 404,000 tons of grain, generally by rough and 
unnuulo mails, over distances ranging from 20 to 153 miles. 
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If the uinount of transport, then, engaged by laud and water, shall seem 
enoimouH, it is to be remembered tlmt the figures represent the highest amount 
ot tiansport in use or to bo used ot any one time. In most cas^ the nmviTwum 
amount of transport remained in employ but for a short time say, a very few 
uroeks. About two-thirds of the aggregate was intended to be employ^ 
conttnuously for lour montJia. * 
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The statistics having been given of the numbers of persons to be relieved 
in some shape or other, cd the Government grain allotted, and of the means 
and resources for transporting that grain, there remain to be given the statistics 
of the means for dispensing the relief and for distributing the grain. 

The following table exhibits the nmnbers of the relief centres of various 
kinds : — 
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1 

90 
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The relief centres then, great and small, amounted to 2,281 in number. 
All of them had grain dep6ts and granaries, besides which there were special 
dcpdts at the starting places of the main lines of transport. Altogether the 
number of depOts and granaries together was not loss than 2,300. 

The special administrative staff ordered or appointed to the relief centres 
shown in the last table may be classified as below. The average period for 
which this special establislmttent was to be employed was expected to be seven, 
perhaps eight months. 


Buiopean 
supoiioi ofiiceis 

Circle ofBiceis 

Native ofheersi 

i 

1 
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kecpci s and other 
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1 
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The special establishments for relief were over and above the ordinary civil 
establishments of the districts concerned. The total number of men (6,960) 
represents men of training and education from the highest degree to the lesser 
degrees. But it is exclusive of messengers, watchmen, and menial servants, who 
were very numerous, and could hardly be specified numerically : the ntxmber of 
these, however, was believed to be not less than 9,800. If this last-named 
number be correct, the total numerical strength of the relief establishments 
alone must have amounted to 16,760 men. 

As previously explained, there were medical establishments engaged for the 
relief centres, which may be numerically shown as below : — 


Europe wi Suigeons 

Native Aetbistant Surgeons 
and Doctors, 

1 “ , ' 

13(> 


Besides those, the ordinary medical staff of the distressed tracts were much 
occupied in attending the relief hospitals and supervising the administration of 
in-door relief. 

As already seen, one of the principal modes of affording relief was mnploy- 
ment on public works. The next table shows the various classes of public 
worl^ then intended to be undertaken or prosecuted for this purpose, each 
column representing distance in miles : — 


Belief road<». 


Boano Canal works. 


Gunduk embankments. 


Northern Bengal Bailway. 
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If the proposed length of relief roads should seem extraordinarily great, it 
is to bo remembered that the work was for the most part to consist of throwing 
up embankments, or preparing plain unmotallod roadways, partly also of repair- 
ing old roads, and that comparatively few bridges or culverts were expected to 
be built. 

As already seen, one important class of works for the employment of the 
people consisted of tanks; partly constructing new tanks, but chiefly excavating 
the old village tanks, especial Ij* in north Bchar. It was impossible to give 
any precise number of the tanks thus worked upon more or less, but the total 
number was expected to amount to not leas than 2,o00. 

The public works shf>wn above do not include any works of general utility 
or agricultural improvement, undertaken by private persons, European or Native, 
indigo planters, zemiudai^, and othens. It was impossible to ibresee exactly 
how much such private persons wtmld be indu<*ed to do in this direction, 
though there was every hope and belief that much was being and woTild yet 
be done by them. 

For the supervision of the various public works exhibited in the last 
preceding table, the following estahlishuieuts were employed. From these, 
however, are excluded the establishments, on tlio Soane Canal and Northern 
Bengal Railway, as those groat works ( though temporarily serving the purposes 
of relief) were, in the main, to bo carried on irrespectivoly of the present 
famine. The table stands thus : — 


hpecul (’hief EiignuHr. 
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S«|M uutenfliiig j 


Executive i«ifl As‘»istaiit ’ 

Eiiv^nceis. I 
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and Subordinateif* 
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The extent of temporary linos of electric telegraph constructed in order 
to connect the principal relief centres with the regular telegraph commuuica- 
tiou of the country may ho thus shown in uxih's : — 

Nuuilxi tif pnnt ipil i< 1 j( J Liii^'th <if icrnixuaiv ttJeifiuph 
t( litit 4 <ouat < (ctL lin» in rnilt 


Tlio labour undertaken by tlio Government having been thus summarized, 
there remains to bo given tho esstimate of the cost financially. On the 13th 
February Sir George Camplxjll submitted an estimate of the expenditure Ut 
be iiicnrrcd on tho famine, whU'h showed a not oxpemlitxu'o of £4,350,000. 
Immediately after ashumiixg charge of tho G«>vernm(‘nt of Bensral, on the lOtli 
April, I WHS request etl Ixy the Government of Ixidia to submit a revised 
estimate accdirJing to latest informutiou, whicli was done on the 1.3th April. Tho 
net result of my estimate sIiowmI a larger expenditure than tho estimate pre- 
viously made, inasmuch as during the interval more grain had been b >U‘»ht, the 
1 )urbllunga railway umlertuken, and the Government re.sorvo canmige organized. 

The revised estimate was generally acecqited by the Goveniimmt (d‘ liidia. 

The following abstract gives the gross e\p«niditure, according to tho estiinate 
«il llie 13th .\pril, to be iuc.urred before the end of the year ltl74-75: 

£ 

cHtublwlimeiits ... .. .. .. 185,000 

Promotion of private grain tnule ^on gwuantewl milwaj's) ... .340.000 

Uelief works .. ^i^moloOd 

DurbhunfOi' Ihulway .. ... ... 200,000 

(loveromeat gmu puTfhaso .. ... ... ... 3.784 000 

Ditto transport . ... ... i;760O0O 

Govornmeut iw>ervo transport traia ... ... , I80 00(» 

Oharitablo relief ... ... ... ... .. 200,000 

Grant»*m«aid of private works ... ... ... ... 00,000 

Advances to semincbu«, traders, Ao ... ... ... SOO^OOO 

Tfltoi ... iSreJSo 

• ■■■■ 
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But as a set-off against this gross expenditure, large recoveries were expected 
;o be made during 1874-75 and 1S75-76, as shown below: — 

£ 


Sale of Govemment grain to relief lahonrers 
Sole of ditto to the puhlio .. 

Sale of ditto to relief comniitiees 

Sale of reserve grain ... 

Beooveries from ryots of value of grain advances . . 
Beooveries of advaaoes from zemindars and traders 


l,o30,000 

30;j,«0() 

150.000 
37«,0(W 

714.000 

450.000 


Total 

riie anticipated net expenditure was to stand thus : — 
Gross 

Less recoveries 

Total 


;i,5*i5,O00 


£ 

... 9,675,000 

... y,525,00(J 


6,150,000 


When this estimate was submitted, a reservation was made to the effect 
ihat the case involved extraordinary circumstances which could not be accurately 
foreseen. 

The statistical summary given in this chapter does not exhaust the 
statistics relating to the famine. It presents only a figured abstract of the 
general situation as known in the middle of April,* and of the detailed scheme 
rf oj^erations according as the event was expected to occur. The statistics 
relating to the event, as it actually occurred, will appear in the succeeding 
jhapters. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The circumstances of the femine having been narrated up to the 15th 
\pril, and a statistical abstract of the case as it then stood having been given, 

[ resume the narrative from that date. It may be remembered that on the 
3th April I bad assumed charge of the Government of Bengal. 

At length it was certain that the gravest of the apprehensions which had 
3 ver been officially expressed would be realized in the very distressed tracts. 
Some grounds for encouragement were not, indeed, wanting. In many of the less 
iistressed tracts the harvest of the spring crops had proved quite as abundant as 
its early promise. The spring harvest was fair in the North-Western Provinces, 
ind very good in the Punjab. Importation of food-grains from those quarters 
into southern and central Behar by private trade was going on largely, and 
was likely to go on more and more, all which would tend to narrow and restrict 
the area of distress. There were some early rice-crops (of inconsiderahle 
amount) being reaped in nortliom Bengal. On the other hand, the showers 
toped for in wio spring had never fallen. The intermediate coarse crops sown 
by the people of the very distressed districts in February, in order to obtain 
3 omo slight relief in tho summer, were withering fast. There was no longer 
any hope that grain would or could be imported by private enterprise into 
these tracts. The private stocks of grain were believed by the people to be 
uearly exhausted. Prices were rising^ fast, and it was universally understood 
that they were prevented from reaching famine rales only by the trust of the 
public that tho opening of the Government granaries would not be delayed. 
There was, on the whole, every reason to fear that the larger portion of the people 
in worst tracts would he forced to look to tho State for assi^ance, more or 
less, until August. Tho official investigations had penetrated to every village. 
It was proved that the class of destitute poor, and beggars, ordinarily supported 
by private charity, could no longer be sustained by tjiose means, tho donors of 
such alms being themselves in straits. It was found that the non-agrioultural 
classes, weavers, workers in metals of kinds, carpenters, artizans of all sorts, 
fishermen, menials, and others, had nothing to eat, and wore wholly out of work *, 
that the extensive class next above these, namely, the field lahourers, and the 
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snmli cultivators who occupy some land and oke out their livelihood by work- 
ing on the land of others, had eaten up their little stores and were bereft^ of 
cniployment. It was ^thor apparent that destitution was gradually creeping 
«)vor otiier claasos, such as the cultivators generally (with the exception only of 
the occupancy tenure-holders), and such as the Brahmins, whose habits and 
notions unfitted them for active work. Although the distress had been success- 
fully chocked in most places, the cases of starvation being very rare, yet in 
some places distress was discovered to have reached a critically dangerous 
defirree, relief arriving only just in time to restore the emaciated, to resuscitate 
the fainting, and to avert considerable mortality. 

The measure of the distress actually existing was at that period ascer- 
tainable by the numbers on gratuitous relief and on relief works, which numbers 
stood thus on or about the 15th April: — 

or i-honUblf ~ ~ p" ” r^ri^ief’^orteT Total. 

rulit f. 
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The numbers were rising daily everywhere, and official warning had been 
received from many places that a more rapid increase must be expected. In 
most of the distressed districts complaint and entreaty had been made by the 
cultivating classes to the effect that, as their subsistence until the next August 
harvest was running short, they might receive advances of Government grain. 
And in every possible way the people were making known to the officials their 
anxiety that the Government granaries should be opened everywhere without 
any more delay, for the sale of grain to the public, for payment of relief 
wages in kind, and for tlie general administration of relief. The Government 
granaries had been for tlie most part kept closed, partly in order that private 
trade might have the fairest chance possible, in order that the resources of 
private stocks might be tested by paying wages wherewith the people would 
buy their food, and that the arrival of the Government stores in adequate 
quantities might be secured, before opportunity should be given for very heavy 
demand. 

There Avas no room for doubt that, while private trade was doing all in 
its power in many directions with the ^eatest public advantage, yet there were 
extensive limits of territory witliin which it was powerless, and in which there 
was a general dumuud be 3 ’^ond its means to supply. The payment of relief 
wages in cash, bv* stimulating purchases, had brought out private stockstill they 
wero near dupU'tion. Tlie transport department had succeeded in bringing 
up enough supplies to meet any demand that could practically he made. 

To jjostpoue longer the general issue of Government grain, would be to 
aggi-avute the suffeiings of the people. It was therefore decided that all 
gratuitous relief must be given in grain, except a small portion which might 
coutiniio in eabU ; that all Avages to relief labourers must he paid in grain, eash- 
pu^iaeiits being stopped as soon as might be practicable; that the relief 
officers need no longer hesitate to sell GoA’crmnent grain to the public, in all 
places Avhere sivch selling had aJreadj- been authorized, and should imme- 
diately apply tor punuission to sell in any place where the circumstances 
might seem to necessitate this measure under the rules; that the numerous 
applbutions from cultivalors aiidrA’ots for advances of food-grain must be enter- 
tained, and, after enquiry, allowed in all cases where the authorities considered 
that tliere was a fair prospect of recover}’. 

Thus all the parts of the general scheme wore brought into effect, and all 
the forces at our disposal^ Avero exerted. In succeeding paragraphs, it will 
bo sliowu how the executive decision was carried out respecting Mch of the 
above points in onler. 

Before doing so, 1 must advert tq the working of the relief circles and 
suh-circlos, inasmuch as the execution of all ordens depended on the circle 
system ; and also to the proceedings of the regular Public Works Department 
in connection with that system. ^ 

The organization of the relief circles and sab-circles in one shape or other 
and of the relief committees and sub-committees, as already described, had been 
by this time eomplefed in all the distressed districts. The -very hnmerous staff 
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of officers and officials (set forth in Chapter III) liad arrirod at their posts. 
In the worst tracts every cluster of villages, from five to ten in number, 
was formed into a group with a native official, and a store of grain with 
its store-keeper; so that every village could bo visited twice a week or 
oftencr, and Government grain be within reach at a distance of two or 
throe miles at the furthest. The several groups in each circle were being 
frequently inspected by th^ European circle officer and his assistants. The 
orf^nization was simple in itself. Its real magnitude, and the difficulty of 
enforcing it, will be apparent only when the area and population over whi<m it 
extended are borne in mind. The apportionment of the relief laboui-ors between 
the circle officers and the Public Works Department had been effected. The 
relief roads had been visited by the several superintending engineers, and a 
certain degree of departmental method and check Itad been established. 

The issue of rations in grain to the recipients of charitable relief was 
arranged without difficulty. The grain consisted generally of rice. It was 
necessary that, together with the rice, some other kind of grain or 
some vegetable and condiment should be taken. To enable these people 
to purchase the accessories, a small portion, ono-sixth, of tho ration was 
given in money. It was not found expedient as a rule to issue cooked or 
prepared food, save in a few places. The investigation adverted to in Chapter 
IT had been finished, and the registers had been prepared of all fit rociincnts 
of this relief. Tho tickets entitling tho people named to gratuitous i*elief had 
been issued to each person or to each family. Those who wore able to do 
any, even tho lightest kind of work — ^weaving, spinning, or tho like — had their 
tasks allotted. Those who were unable to take any care of themselves, were 
lodged in poor-houses, or placed under medical supervision. Tliero was still, 
however, some difficulty in searcliing out all the fit objects of this relief. The 
superior officers of the circles, on going their rounds in the villages to sco whether 
the registration had been completely done, would find hero and there some feeble 
person not included in tho registers. And at each weekly or bi- weekly inspection 
by tho group or sub-circlo officials, tho nominal roll was swelling. In justice 
to tho people, it must be said that but little imposture came to light. Wo had to 
guard rather against their holding back unduly, thati against their coming 
forward improperly. Whether from shyness, or ignorance, or resignation, or 
despair, they often faced mortal danger in a manner which itispircd both pity 
and esteem. 

By degrees those persons who, fi'om caste, delicate nurture, social seclusion, 
or such like reason could neither work nor beg, wore added more and more to 
those lists. In north Behar, the Tirhootea Brahmins form a very numerous 
class. Some few of them were induced to work for Government wages, by the 
persuasion of a relief officer who was himself a Brahmin. It is probable 
that the majority of them would, sooner than work, have drifted into a condi- 
tion near to starvation. Tho local authorities deferred relieving these cases as 
long as possible, but gradually admitted them according as the imperative 
ilemands of safety might dictate. Tho people of this class, however, were, 
from a natural pride, often unwilling to bo regarded as recipients of altogether 
gratuitous relief, and would endeavour to pay something, however small. 

In the Bm'dwan division only was there ax\y reason to take precautions 
against imposture. There tho endemic fever had necessitated the administra- 
tion of relief, medical or other, during several years paat, and some classes 
had gi'adually falloix into habits of undue dopondonce on public charity. Here 
the issue of cooked-food served as an effective check in this Division, 

It was ruled that tho payment of wages of relief labourers in grain might 
be arranged in more ways than one. The most direct way was tlie issue of 
grain to tho men. But tho authorities might establish groin-shops at, or close 
by, the works, and issue money to the men, wherewith iixoy would buy gx*ain 
at those shops. Or tho men receiving their wages in money might purchase 
thoxr food at the nearest Government granary. About the time when these 
orders were being given, a difficulty with many lar^ these labourers 

on the relief roads had sprung w in several districts, and more especially in 
Kudhoobxmnee and north-eastern Tirhoot. Those people had been ;^d on tho 
plUn of daily wages, wliich meant that a person— man, woman, or child — should 
iMboitr all we working hours of the day, and receive a daily wage at rates fixed 
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for men, women, and cHldrcn, rospectiveljr. The rates being hardly higher 
than those of or^nary times, were very low in places of dearness and scarcity. 
This plan, though applicable to limited numbers, was found, when applied to 
xcTy large numbers, to militate against any effective supervision by measuring 
up of work actually done; to fail in offering a reward to industry, or imposing 
a penalty on idleness ; to give birth to many petty abuses, and especiallv to 
afltbrd opportunities of wrongful gain to gangmen w^o had to be selected from 
among the people themselves for watching the work of the gangs. During the 
first rush, crush, and stress of relief affairs, the introduction of the piece-work 
plan (which is much preferable) had not been practicable ; bnt it was resolved 
to take the earliest safe opportunity of introducing it. The piece-work 
plan meant fixing a rate of payment for a specified amount of eartb-work, 
measuring up the work actually done, and paying accordingly. The terms 
first proposed for the piece-work were quite liberal as compared with those 
which would be allowed in ordinary times, and even in those bard times 
admitted of a tolerably able, industrious, and skilful person earning a 
hubsistence. They were, however, hardly liberal enough in regard to the 
severity of out-door toil in the hottest season, to the induration of the 
parched up soil, to the feebleness and inaptitude of many of the people, and to 
the large proportion of women and children in the gangs. When they were 
promulgated, the ignorant people imagined them to be so hard as to preclude an 
ordinary untrained villager from earning subsistence under them. This notion 
was fostered by the gangmen, who thought by passive resistance to stop the 
substitution of piece-work for the daily wage, and thereby to prolong the 
opportunity of their own illicit gains. So they persuaded the people that to 
attempt piece-work on the roads was to fail to obtain sufficient food, and that it 
would bo better to stay at home and languish there than to starve abroad. 
In many cases they even insinuated that the Government was tired of support- 
ing the people, and that the piece-work was only a pretext for making the relief- 
labourers leave the roads, and so for closing the works. All this resulted in the 
people deserting the works in very large numbers. The total number of persons 
who thus deserted in various places and on various dates about this time was not 
less than {3.50,000. A certain number, some thousands in all, who were either 
professional earth-diggers or were apt at labour, remained on the roads to do the 
piece-work. For a while it was naturally believed that the hundreds of thousands 
of deserters must all come back to the works, inasmuch as they had no other 
means of living. But soon the relief circle officers reported that tens of thousands 
of persons having left the roads had returned to tiieir homes and were staying 
there in a 2 >pareut destitution, perhaps under some misapprehension. It was 
found on enquiry that those people were existing on the verge of starva- 
tion, under the idea either that they had no chance of earning their bread on 
the roads, or else that the works had been closed against them. Unless some 
reinody wore imraodiately adopted, extensive mortality must ensue. These 
mi!»ai}})rolionsion8 wore soon rectified, and the labourers were too glad to return 
to work and pay. Opportunity was taken to render the terms of tno piece-work 
moro liberal, ^ and the local authorities gradually, but firmly, substituted this 
system for daily wages almost everywhere. At tho samo time the wages were 
paid in grain. So many pounds of rice were given for so many cubic feet of 
earth-work measurod up. 

After a time, tho effect of this change was visible in tho behaviour of the 
relief labourers. They tbund on trial the premium which piece-work offers to 
the industrious who choose to work during extra hours. Practice fast improved 
their skill and ajjtitudo. Tho long summer days enabled them to labour for 
many hours out of tho twenty-four, and so to earn an amount from which they 
could find present sustonanco, and save something against the rainy season 
when tho wwks would be dosed. Many men, whose wives and diitoen had 
boon working on the roads, would now earn alone enough for the household, 
and would keep their famUies at home. Yexv many, too, managed to earn in a 
few hours enough for daily food, and spent the remainder of tho day preparing 
Iheir arid fields in the hope of showers. The majority of the peo|de were 
spurred and stimulated to a degree of pereereranoe and energy, whidi would 
luurdly have been credited had it not been foUy demonstrated* Despite 
ineesBMli toil in the fieroe heat* Ihe nfarsioal eoaiduion of the masa imnvntrM) 
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week by week. As their laboring and earning powers increased, it was thought 
safe for them, and jost to the State, to render the piece-work terms somewhat 
harder. To this they submitted without complaint. The piece-work system was 
seen to be open to one particular objection, in that a practised or professional 
workman earns more than need be allowed to him as relief. ‘Any terms 
wliioh are favorable enough for the unskilled and inefficient (who are the great 
majority), must prove too ^vorable for the skilled few. It was decided that this 
objection could not be obviated, and that no exception could be made as against 
these individuals, esp^ially as their example instructed the mass of the relief- 
labourers in workmanlike habits. 

■While the number of persons thus assisted rose everywhere, and in 
some places rapidly, no such extraordinary rush of people to relief centres 
occurred, such as that related in Chapter 11 as occurring in Tirhoot during 
the latter part of March. However, some rapid assemblages did take place 
in the north-west comer of Chumparun, in parts of Sarun and of Bogra, also 
in JuMgoroe, near Cooch Behar. And in some parts of west Tirhoot (near 
Mozunerpore) distr^s was found to have brought the villagers to the border of 
destruction, when succour arrived to save them. In Julpigoree there was 
serious rioting, though of very brief duration. In no other district did any 
breach of the peace occur. 

About this period some disappointment began to be felt at the amount of 
labour on the large engineering works not being larger than it was. 1’ho 
G-unduk embankment, indeed, being very favorably situated in respect tc» 
distressed tracts, did attract almost as many labourers as could be advantageously 
entertained — 45,000. But the Soane Canal and the Northern Bengal llailway 
never received the desired complement. The highest numbers of labourers oh 
these works may be thus stated 

Soane Canal ... ... ... 41,000 

Northern Bengal Railway ... ... 22,000 

XJ nsuccessful attempts were made to induce bodies of laborers from Sarun 
to resort to the Soane Canal, and from the south of the Ganges, Monghyr, and 
Sonthalia to the Northern Bengal State Railway. Frequent injunctions were sent 
to the local authorities to send labourers to that railway, but without much 
result. These numbers would have been greater bad there been no other relief 
work. Some men who might have been induced to leave their homes and go 
to a distance for those groat works, preferred lesser works close at hand. But 
this objection cannot be obviated, when, from general famine, it has become 
necessary to spread a relief system over the country. The majority of relief 
labourers cannot migrate to a distance for a short time ; they nave their 
families, their fields, and their concerns at home, all which will in a very few 
weeks urgently need their presence. Their time would he lost in going and 
coming, and unless they received bounties (which are otherwise objectionable) 
they could not subsist. For them, therefore, if no works but the great 
engineering works are open, there will be no rdief at all, and they must perish. 
But if the numerous lesser works are open for them (and they are tho vast 
majority) it is impossible to prevent the few who could migrate from taking 
advantage of tho works near at home. Nor is this wholly disadvantageous. 
For those are the very men who, having skill, show the unskilled multitudes 
how to work, and thus render the relief labour more productive. 

It is not to be forgotten, indeed, that even in ordinary years, if State 
works, whether for relief or other purposes, were to be opened in tne month 
of May, they would attract a certain number of people. But no such numbers, 
nor a fraction of such numbers, would ever be attracted to out-door work at 
this burning season, as tbos© which flocked to, and lived upon, tho relief works 
in May 1874, imless they were really suffering from hunger. 

The applications mom cultivators and ryots for advances of food- 
grain became so very numerous, that it would be impossdble to dispose 
of each separately. Therefore in the more distoessed tracts an enquiry 
was instituted by the circle officers, village to village, m to what culti- 
vators desired and really needed such advances. A res^tiy having been 
thus made of fit reoinients. the circle officers granted the advances. The 
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nMKmnt«i in various ca-fos flitiVn'-l apoorilinrr to oircumatancps, reprc&cntinfr 
food for tlio fultivutov aud hin family tor one month, or two months, or even 
more. Somotimos tho cultivator was able to pledge some little j)roperty aa 
.security ; or tho cultivators of a village would be joint personal security one for 
thrs other ; or tho laudholdor and zemindar would bo security for his culti- 
vators. Th (5 advances were allowed to bo raado in all cases where ^ there was a 
reasonable probability of rojjaj'nieut according to the principle laidjiown by 
tho Gov('rnmont of *tndia on tho 0th llarch, in tho resolution quot^I at tho 
i nd of Chapter II. Tho Icnns of tho.so advances were^ that tho i)rice of the 
grain was to be rc*paid, half by Mai’ch IST.'J, and tho remainder by March 1876. 
'fhe pi’ico at which repayment was to bo made was 15 seers per rupee, and 
Mibsequcntly the price was ehcapenod to 18 seers per rupee in the ease of 
advances niado on the security of zemindars. According to the prices of 
ordinary' year.«i, a ryot will have to sell at least two niaunds of rice in 1875 
find 1876 to raise funds for repaying the price of one maund advanced in 
ls74. 'Fhough no interest is charged on Government graiir advances, yet the 
terms to tho ryot will practically bo cent, per cent, interest in kind for the 
loan of the grain for two years. Although the Government, receiving back 
its principal only in cash, does not of course reap any such interest; still 
it will be seen that tlio terms of those advances wore made as favorable for 
the public treasury as they could be with regard to the safety of tho people. 

As the cultivating season approached, on tho falling of tho summer 
showers which usually precede the sotting in of tho rains, tho policy of making 
these advances became seriously important. Tho men must be tilling their 
fields, and u ould be thereby precluded from earning wages elsewhere. But 
wliat if there should bo no food to bo bought, or if they should have no means 
of buv’irig it, or if, to raise tho means, they .should have to part with their little 
capital, their seed-grain and their cattle ? These questions involved the 
prospects of tlie future crops. 

The advances tended especially to prevent tho consumption, for food, of 
grain w'hich ought to be reserved for seed. If they wore withhold, there was 
every reason to fear that soed-grain might not bo forthcoming for tho next 
sowings. Some quantity of seed-grain was known to bo in the hands of the 
trade. It wjis desired to got somo of this into tho po.«isos,sion of Government 
for distribution, in event of need, to cultivators. Tho local officers were 
authorized to exchange somo of tho Government food-grain for this seed-grain, 
which was accordingly done to a limited extent. Somo quantity of sood-graiu 
was also purchased by Govenimcat in Calcutta for the use oV tho distressed 
districts. 

Wliilo tho State was thus doing its utmost for the relief of the people, the 
< fi'orts oi the zemindars and landholders, and nearly all the principal natives 
who hold hind (which have been already alluded to in Chapter II) were exerted 
n.ore aiid more, in ro&pcct to tho diurgingof tanks, to advaueos to tho tenantry, 
i :.dto ilio ]>o-.tpoucineiit of rent-collections. The conduct of many zemindars 
vwi'i honomubl_) <*onspicuous. I'liore were, indeed, omissions, short-comino-s 
and J‘.iilure.s, on the part of individuals, all which may furnish matter for rco-i^t. 
lint when tho I'liumerution comcs to be made of the good deeds done by the 
s.“mindarrt as a body during this famine, tho catalogue will be found to bo 
cxtcusivi' and creditable. 

I mu.st now advert to tho sale of Government grain. Although in somo 
few parts of North Bohar there was a rnsh of purohaser.s on tho openmo- of the 
granaries for tln^se sales, yet during April the whole amount sold was small— 
le«>s than tons. Tho people were allowed to purchase direct from tho 

tiovermnont ginnaries. Generally, however, tho grain was sold to dealers on 
the condition that they retailed it at the Bxed rate to tho public. Often, too it 
wus sold tet wholesale dealers at a slight udvantuge over tho retail t&te to 
enable thorn to distribute it among the retail deolei-s. q'ho prices were slio-htiy 
niodiiiod in favour of tho people as compared with that first fixed (one rupee for 
ten seers of cleaned rico to ho sold to tho consumers), and wore fixed &t rates 
ficom one rupoo for ten seers to ono rupoo for twelve seers. The rates then 
prevailing at Calcutta, ^acca, Patna, and other great marts wore somewhat 
«heap«. It was with reference to these market rates, and to these alone, that 
the pnoea of tho Govoromeut grain were regulated, m determiaation of any 
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artificial standard of price W£U3 avoided; and the principles already explained 
in Chapter II were adhered to. 

It will here be proper to state the tracts where the sale of Government grain 
was and was not authorized. Such ealo was authorized over the greater part of 
Tphoot, Chumparun, North Bhagulpore, North Monghyr, parts of Purneah, 
Dinagepore, Eungpore, Maldah, and Bogra. In the above districts the people 
largely availed themselves of the privilege. Sale was subsequently authorized 
in very limited tracts of Manlhoom, Rajshahye, Moorahedabad, Sonthalia, 
Julpigoree, Sarun, and Banboora, and at four places in Gya. In these last named 
tracts the people availed themselves but slightly of the privilege. Sale was never 
authorized in south Tirhoot, Shahabad, Burdwan, Beerbhoom, Hazareebagh, 
Pubna, and in parts of Sarun, Purneah, Dinagopore, and Eunp^rc. On the 
whole the sales were authorized in about one-third of the area of the distressed 
districts, and were never authorized in the remaining two-thirds. 

Up to the ^ 10th of June, the total sales of Government grain in all the 
distressed districts amounted to only 47,389 tons. 

Native opinion may be regarded as having an important bearing on the 
question whether these sales really interfered with trade. 1 questioned the 
native grain dealers at all, or nearly all, of the principal marts in Behar and 
Bengal, and found them unanimously in favour of the measure, provided that it 
was carried out under the conditions prescribed by Govommont. In some places 
the traders urged the measure on our consideration, and constituted themselves 
advocates on behalf of their suffering fellow citizens. From their own repeated 
declarations it appeared that they were not afiraid of Government interfOTonco. 
From no persons have I heard stronger expressions of gratitude, or more distinct 
assertions that the State had saved the fortunes of the tradons by saving the 
lives of their constituents, than from the principal native merchants of Behar. 

The best illustration, however, is that derivable from the facts of the grain 
trade during the summer of 1874, which may now bo summarized. 

The districts in which the sales of Government grain was not autho- 
rized, or was kept within naiTOw limits, wero supplied largely by jprivato trade. 
The concession whereby Government defrayed half the railysray weight on grain, 
and SO enabled private importers to carry meir grain by railway at the rate of 
about pies (less than a half penny) per ton per milo, produced an important 
result in the shape of largo private importation into the distressed districts. 
Rice from Bengal, wheat, barley, maize, millet, and other grains from northern 
and central India, were brought by rail to all the chief marts on or near the 
line of the East Indian Railway. For some months the importation of private 
grain into Behar alone by railway averaged from 1,200 to 2,000 tons a day. 
The total of private grain imported into Behar by raUway, from October 1873 
to October 1874, amounted to — 

Tons. 

From Bengal upwards ... 157,226 

„ normem and central India ... 225,952 

Total ... 383,178 

The grain imported into Behar by the Ganges during the same period was 
registered at Sahehguuge and found to amount to 44,886 tons. The rice 
imported from the eastern districts into northern Bengal came by many 
different channels, and could not he registered or reckoned as it passed. The 
total importations of rice from Bengal by rail and river into Beliar have been 
seen to have reached a total of 202,000 tons. It is estimated that about half 
as much more (101,000 tons) was carried into^ northern Bengal (Rajshayo) from 
the neighbouring granaries of the eastern districts. According to this estimate, a 
total of 629,000 tons of grain must have been carried by private trade into 
distressed districts. TIub large total shows that private tr^o has been active 
beyond the anticipations of most people, and has fully justified the confidence 
placed by the Government of India at the begizuung of the affrir in the 
resources and enterprise of private dealers. ' It has been already explained fhat 
prices were everywhere so high, that private traders could not afford to cany 
grain by long land journeys to mo^nketa fist from the railways or great rivers *, and 
that consequently private imporlation scarcely penetrate to the most remote 
aad most mbtressed parts of north IH^har sihd nomem Bengal. But the private 
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importation, as just shown, fully supplied tho broad and densel;^ peopled tracts 
near tho railways, ami h-ft tho 'Government free to concentrate its supplies and 
resources mainly on tho most distressed tracts. 

It may lie iiitorestinpr to note hero the total quantity of grain, public and 
private, imported into the distressed districts daring the year 1874. The total 
Government impoitations {exeliLsivo of tho reserve in Calcutta) amounted to 
about 400,000 tuna; this, together with 529,000 tons of grain carried into the 
country hy private dealers, makes a total of about one million tons of food, 
a quantity suffieienl to support about eight million persons for six months. Of 
tho Government stocks, about 105,000 tons will, in consequence of the favorable 
cluiracter of tho present autumn season, remain unexpended at the end of 
October, when all relief measures will bo for the most part at an oiid every- 
where save in the Burdwan country. 

It is a hitfn of the great resources of the provinces of India that, 
notwithstanding tho drain on northern India and Burmah during the past ten 
months, tlic price of food in thoso countries is at the present moment about as 
cliou]) as in ordinary yeai'S. 

While all parts of the general relief scheme were in force during April 
and 3Iay, causing a present di’ain on the Government granaries, with the 
prospect of a still heavier drain from and after June, the efforts of the 
inland transport dopartmout w'ore strained to tho utmost degree of tension. 
iSome of tlio European contractors, those in Chumparun, north-west of 
Tii’hoot, and noi’ih Bhagulpore won the highest credit hy their vigorous 
management and unfailing imnctuality, performing their engagements some 
weeks l>ofurc tho ajipointcd time. The Native contractors in Sarun, Pumeah, 
Wuldah, and Dinagoporo did almost equally well. Delays however came about 
in Bung pore and in Maubhoora, partly because the local officers persevered 
in their eudeavours to obtain carriage without the aid of contractors, and 
partly hecauso cholera attaclcod the transit routes. Providentially the oh6lera 
soon ceased, and the other obstacles were soon overcome by the despatch of 
experienced transport officers to the spot, with authority to make contracts. 

In eastern and north-eastern Tirhoot, all the troubles which had been fore- 
hoen as incidoniul totrnnspoi*t work, sickness and mortality of cattle, scantiness 
of water, poomes.s of fodder, roughness of roads, hroakiug up of carts, 
large dcfieioucy of carriage below the amount which the contmetors had 
expected to hung into the Hold, falling off in tho amount of carriage which 
had at tho outset been forthcoming, actually threatened us in combination, and 
in their totality assunn d formidable proportions. The ag^egate of losses and 
deticu'iicics w.is estimated as being represented by a failure of 14,000 carts and 
28,000 bullocks. Ilad there becu no additional resource available, it would 
have l)con difficult at tliis time to avert disasters on this, the most important of 
all tho lines of our operations. There would, indeed, have been no general 
resourcu to full back upon save the water-carriage during tho coming rainy season, 
wliieh resoni'ce might not prove adec^uate. In this emergency the railway 
from the Ganges to Durbhunga, and tho reserve transport train from northern 
Iinlia, came int(» use. 

T’ho railway to Durhhunga began to carry grain from tho last week in 
April, and by the second week in June, w'hen it was first invaded by the floods, 
au<l ultimately broken up, it carried 81,218 tons of grain, 8,031 tons of fodder, 
be-'iiU i 7,580 ioiih of <miu 1 and material. After tho closing of tho line the 
roMiiig s»oek and j>eruuui<‘nty-\\uy material renuiined available. The actual cost 
of till* temporary line amimnted to ahtmt t*l00,0t)0, exclusive of the cost of 
muteiial whw-h ivmaun'd in hand after tho grain transport was done. 

'Phe t Jovernuient resinn e transport train made its appearance in detachments, 
tho fir^t <»1* \\hi<‘h remlered U!:».-*ibtancc in currying materials for the completion 
of the Durbhnnga railway. One detacliment after another came on tho scene, 
cousistiug suim'timos of carts and bullocks, sometimes of pack mules and ponies. 
Though originally intended as a reserve, this transport train was regularly 
used immediately its arrival. Each detachment on crossing to the north 
of the Ganges was, without an hour’s delay, employed to make np for losses or 
deficicnck^ in the oontraotoni’ earnam. As tho exigency grew intense toirards 
the end of May and the beguming of June, the pressure upon tine buUeek carts, 
especially on the moles s«d {tgoiMy Jbeoame excessive, and mmy eeimals 
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sapi «nder the toil at tho most incloment season of the whole yoax. If any 
misgiving had over arisen as to the necessity of collecting this cosily reserve, it 
was dissipated by the event. Tho necessity was abundantly i)rovcd at this 
critical and crucial juncture. The presence of the reserve transport train was 
indispensable to the safe conclusion of the operations in Tirhoot. 

The main object during May was to fill every dep6t at relief centres, and 
every granary in the gi’oups of villages, with its allotment of grain while the roads 
and pathways were open, and tlio dry rice-holds afforded easy passage. Besides 
this, supplies wore lodged beforehand in most of the principal villages enough 
to last for consumption during the rainy season. Tho time was foreseen when 
the rains would hinder the despatch of convoys, would damage exposed grain, 
would clog the roadways, and would flood the rice-fields. 

_ The exertions of the military officers, both those engaged in arranging the 
affairs of the contract transport and preparing tho transit routes, and those in 
charge of the Government reserve transport train, wore unremitting, and caused 
a degree of hardship and exposure to a fierce climate, which taxed all their 
powers of physical and meiital endurance. Tho business which devolved on the 
transport department of ensuring tho duo arrival of so many convoys, passing by 
so many routes to so many diverse points, was very complicated. It was aggra- 
vated by the stress arising from urgent haste, hutit was discharged with a degree 
of precision and punctuality most creditable to the officers concerned. Equally 
great was tlie endurance and self-sacrifice evinced by tho officers in charge of 
the depSts on Iroth banlcs of the Ganges, and eqttally commendable was tho 
despatch of business on their part. The affairs at the two groat dopOts on tho 
north bank (Bunker Gh^t, opposite Patna, and Ohumpta Gh&t, opposite Barh) 
were extraordinarily complex, and wore disposed of by the officers in charge 
with remarkable skill, and with entire regularity, notwithstanding the pressure 
of speed and expedition, with the discomforts, the blinding glare and the dusty 
heat of an unsheltered situation. 

Tho total quantity of grain ordered to be transported to the interior from 
the north bank of the Ganges by the middle of Juno, amounted to 3-13,750 tons, 
of which about 340,000 tons were carried within tho appointed time. The small 
residue arrived within a short time afterwards. During this period, although the 
cattle suffered severely in parts of north-oast Tirhoot, there was no general sick- 
ness, murrain, or epidemic. The Government fodder as it arrived proved most 
ubcM, and the veterinary establishments in the field hospitals tended tho 
ailing and injured animals. 

The weather during the months of April and May was unusual^ dry. 
The showers to he looked for at that season never fell ; much fear was felt lest 
a dearth of water should supervene. Tho mnuing streams, so frequent in north 
Behar, were at the lowest ebb. Tho water in wells, usually a tew feet below 
the surface, was reached only at a considerable depth. The tanks wore drying 
up, but were dug out deeper and deeper by the relief laborers till water was 
obtained. Thus a supply was maintained m all tho villages. These vilktge 
tanks are in constant use with the mass of the people, and are veiy numerous 
all over the country. The improvement of them in a manner, which must bo 
gratefully appreciated for many years to come, will be one of the r^ults of the 
relief operations. 

The public health was good, probably above the average of ordinary years, 
throughout tliis drought and boat. Ko epidemic sickness broke out. The 
people wore spared tlio visitations of cholera and small-pox which had been so 
much dreaded. Relief had boon so fully di''i>enscd tliat tho general diseases 
which are known to follow in tho train of famine never supervened. The 
stronger classes, mostly to ho found on the reKot works, were in good physical 
condition. The weaker classes, mostly to bo ^ found on tho gratuitous relief 
lists, wore, on medical inspection, found to exhibit all tho miserable symptoms 
which arise from want of nourishment. ' But their state improved week by 
week*, and the medical reports constantly diowod a decreasing percont«^e of 
' persons emswieted and depressed, and an moroasing ratio of persons in codmary 
condition. Reports of death from starvation were very rare. The authen- 
tioated Cases numbered only 22 from the commeneemeuit of the soarei^ to the 
S0& June, 'sHbldii may be t&en as the culminating point of the distress. The 
<^uestion w^htr more cases have occurred which never came toilet, has been 



diRcussed in Chapter II. Wliatevcr may have been the truth in this respect 
at the outset of the famine, it is probable that oxtrcinoly few deaths^ could have 
occurred beyond those officially reported after the middle of April, inasmuch 
as tho wholo country uas patrolled, officials boip^ ■within reach of every village, 
and every bamlot, almost every house, being visited or inspociod. 

The hualtli of tho civil officers and officials engaged in relief was, on 
tho whole, excellent, notwithstanding tlio mental and bodily strain caused 

their devoted exertions during the worst season, and out-door exposure 
in all houra of tho hottest days. Thoir self-denying zral, their earnestness 
in the husincss of relief, thoir patience in dealing "with the people, were 
exemplary. 

Although tho casualties among these officers which had been anticipated did 
not occur, still it "was thought that many accidents and misfortunes of this sort 
would hapjien during the wot season. Tho formation of a reserve staff of officers 
of all grades was commenced, and was calculated at a strength of ten per cent, 
upon the existing relief establishment. Officers in different parts of India were 
told off to join this reserve immediately on their services being called for. But 
happily the health of tho relief establishment continuod so good, that very few 
of the reserve officers had to bo demanded. 

Tho month of June was ushered in amidst public anxiety and gloom in 
north Bcliar. The drought was tlmn excessive, and its continuance for another 
season was mucli thought of. Tho people seemed to be making up their minds 
for a prolongation of trouble. The existence, or otherwise, of private stocks of 
grain was universally discussed. If they existed, the holders were certainly 
keeping them back. Prices wore steadied by the Government stores, now seen 
by every ono to have arrived in adequate quantities. But for this, famine 
prices with all thoir fatal consequences must have prevailed. Indeed, despite 
all precautions, tliey did for a brief moment prevail in several places. 

Although the arrival of tho allotted quantities of Government grain before 
the setting in of tho rains was assured, still the contingency was foreseen of 
having to send additional quantities by water during the rains when the rivers 
had risen. With this view a special cxiuninatiou of the navigable rivers in 
Behar and north Bengal had boon made by an engineering staff, experienced in 
respect to inland navigation. Small light steamers (of SJ feet draught) four 
in number, with barges, had been specially constructed in tho Calcutta dock- 
yard. Ten such steamers with barges had been sent out firom England. 
iFour more small steamers, with five barges, had been obtained in Bengal and 
Madras. Canoes had been obtained from tho forest department in Oude, and 
the services of a largo number of tho river craft of the Gauges had 
been retained. Tho strength and composition of this flotilla may be thus 
stated— 
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A portion of this water-carriag<‘ was to bo stationed at those points on the 
Ganges where the several main affluents and tlieir tributaries ioin the great 
river, namely — 

Stt.iuiun. lJd,r,'e«. Bxver boaH C^nocB. 

At forth! (huiaiik mtr s;)sltin of (limnjmmi 

and south W! it Til htKii , ... 4 5 

At Kltajcmiiih toi tlu ii\ti sjstuu ol pa-st TuhtKii «md 

north Wu^ulpoio... ... , ... 7 0 

At Qodajifaiu lortlie Midummldoo rntr system of Malila 

and Puinea . . . ... 4 5 

At tho Burral imr foi the AtraanvorHyntem of Duiagrporo 

axui Boijm ... . ... 3 3 

^ By the wateivearriage were despatched some quantities of fl)dder and of 
which the land transport was not able to carry; also such amounts of 
grain as were despatched after the setting in of the rains in «ddition to tire 
dtigiiial allotmentB. But inasmuch as the quantities sent by land proved in 
IIm mda amply sufficient, the powers of the flotilla never were exerted to the 
lidh ,, Ibe steamers sent ftom Bn^and, as well as those bulHin jproved 
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1,600 

1,000 
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(wi^ some slight exceptions) suitable and effective vessolH for inland river 
navigation. 

It is to be reuioniberod that the number of vessels of all kinds last 
mentioned is over and above the number of vessels mentioned in Chapter III. 

It has been mentioned that many hundreds of temporary store-houses had to 
be erected for the reception of Government grain. These granaries were of all 
sizes, and contained from 4,000 tons down to half a ton each. They were lor tlie 
most part built of wood, mud, uiattiug, aud straw, according to the custom of tin 
locality. During the dry monlhs only two of these granaries were destroyed 
by liro. Before the beginning of the rainy season, selected olHoera wore deputed 
to inspect every granary containing 400 tons or upward.H. These inspections 
were completed by the appointed time. Occasionally defects of structure or of 
bite were discovered, ana some few^ granaries were found to he insufficiently 
raised from tho ground, or to be no*t quite water-tight. The insijeeting officers 
caused all such defects to be remedied at once ; and the Government grain 
has been almost everywhere kept sound and wholesome throughout the rainy 
season. 

In Tirhoot during June it was deemed prudent to increase the provision 
of Government grain from 164,000 tons to 1 80,000 tons. Subsequently in Sarun 
the disfress among tho ryot classes was found to bo .spreading mure widely than 
had been expected when the estimate was made in February, and at the earnest 
request of the Collector, the allotment was raised from 19,000 tons to 34,000 
tons. 

A general permission was given to pay in Government grain the wages 
of the lowest grades of the relief establishments, whenever the recipients might 
prefer that mode of payment. 

The fortnight between tho 4th aud tho 18th Juno was tho worst period 
of the fomine, tlrnt is to say, the period during which the greatest amount of 
assistance had to bo afforded by Government to the people. The approximate 
ascertainment of the total number of persons who, in some shape or other, 
received such assistance is a matter of great interest. Although the number of 
persons on charitable relief and on relief works were known exactly, the 
numbers who were assisted by sales aud advances of Government groin could 
only be made out by estimate and calculation. It may be well here to quote the 
statement which I presented at the time (7th July). 

“ In order to estimate the total number of persons receiving assistance of 
“ some sort during the first fortnight of June, we have the following data to 
“ form a basis : — 

Total number of relief laborers .. .. . 1,770,73‘J! 

Total number of persons on clioritable relief . ... J01,0r)f» 

Total groin expendittue, in nuunds, of first bali of Jime .. 

“ Thus wo have 2,172,091 persons receiving relief, quite irrespective of 
‘‘ those who are living on advances or purchases of Government grain. The 
•* amount of Government grain disposed of during the fortnight would give 
“ three-fourths of a seer a day to 3,401,900 persons for a fortnight. But among 
“ the people who consumed Government grain were all the persons on charitable 
“ relief, and a large portion of the labourers. The district narratives show 
“ that by the end of the first fortnight of Juno the practice of paying all 
“ labourers in grain, though largely introduced, had not beon fully carried out. 
“ Tho Bhagulporo return is the one wliieh best distinguishes between sales to the 
public and those to labourers ; and that shows 98,228 inaunds sold to the 
public, as against 25,628 maxmds sold to labourers. All tho district narratives 
“ show that tho non-labouring public arc the chief customers at our granlmes. 

“ It would therefore be probably within tho truth to fake one-half of tin 
persons supported by Government ^ain as being outside tho relief labour ami 
“ charitable relief lists. By this reckoning the total numbers receiving assist- 
“ auce in one shape or another would be — 

• IAboia»is and paupers as above ... ... 

. One-half the ooniumers of Oovomisent groin ... Jl,7(>0,or>0 


Total 


3,873,641 
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Thf bf*st estimate that we can now frame shows that the number at tho 
“ wor^t peiiod was 0.000,000 persons receiving assistance of some sort. 

As stated at the time, this statement, though very large, may have been 
slightly under tlio truth, certainly not above it. It apparently agrees, as nearly 
IS could be expected, with tlie estimated number given at the be^nning oi 
April, as shfmn in Chapter III. Tho general percentage of this number on the 
jiopulaiion allLclod was seen in that Chapter to be 20 per cent, in the most di^ 
trcsse<i (li' 5 tri<‘ts and 11 J in those less distressed. The ratio of course yaned 
(M)n'«idt.ral»ly, being in *manv places loss than that_above stated; but in the 
wor«t traet^ of math llchar it stood as high as from 50 to 75 per crat. 

Ilut there wa-. a further mode whereby assistance^ was rendered by Goverm 
jnent, which could hardly bo included in any paiticnlar statement presented 
al that time, nainely the cash advances igpdo by Government to individuals, 
European planters, native traders, and othens, for the importation of 
and to landhfddeis and zemindars for agricultural improvements. Ihese 
alvancc's of cash went on, month by month, till they reached the sum of forty- 
six lablih of rupees, or close upon half a million pounds sterling. _ How many 
j)ersons vhlually derived their subsistence from this source, it is impossible to 
saj'. But tho sum was enough for feeding 500,000 persons for seven months ; 
ind that number ouglit .at least to bo added to the 3,900,000 ^iven in the above 
statement. (M the whole, then, nearly four and a half millions of souls must 
li.iie been rcocising assistance, directly or indirectly, from the State at the 
uoist period. Thid< r this view of the case, it must be admitted that the actual 
dis-lre‘*.s did exceed tho estimate. But in reference to the uncertainties of the 
( {isc, the difference betw’cen the estimate and tho probable actual is not great. 


OH APT EE V. 


Tiir narrative has, in the last chapter, been carried on to what may be 
t( rnu‘dthe culminating point of tho famine. In this chapter gradual decadence 
.and uhiiii.it<‘ oxtiuctiou of the famine will be desciibod. 

I’he i.iins began about the 25th May in eastern Bengal and extended to 
northoin Bengal, and thence to Behar, where they set in about the 5th June. 
'Fhey haiclly began in southern and south-western Bengal till a fortnight later. 
Tlu'y conlinued abundantly in northern Bengal and Behar till the 15th July. 

During this period it hocamo apparent that, in the distressed districts, 
the agricultural fi.i<>.ses, ordinarily prompt and industrious on the occasions 
when <i change in the season favours their work, were on this occasion putting 
h>rth extraordiiiaiy efforts. The land was ploughed and prepared with 
leinurkfiblo roy)idity. Tho husbandmen seemed possessed wdth a desire to free 
tluuiiselves from dependence on the State by resuscitating their own means of 
subristenco. Sonic complaints wore made'by individual employers of the 
didicultv of atlracting men from the relief works. Facilities wore immediately 
illuiticd for obtaining tho men required. In one part of north-east Tirhoot 
arose that some men weio lingering on relief works instead of 
themsolvos to their fields; this wras immediately remedied. An 

■ ■ • the 

and 
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, . hope of obtaining resources by an early 

So intent were tho {^oplo on the early sowings, that doubt began to arise as 
to whether duo attention was being given to tho preparations for the main rice 
crop to 1)0 reaped later. It was soon found, however, that this crop was being 
sown to the fullest extent possible. 

Fear had sometimes ^en felt lest the adminisfration irelief on a great 
sonic {uiould tend to dmoralke a people chiefly agriculturel, imd to relax tifeeir * 
zeal for husbandry, ouch fear waa immediately disaijpatad. inaamnriJi^ha the 
•mrore lessons of the famine had evidently taught them to scelrit harder 
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There was no longer any anxiety regarding the supply of seed-grain. 
Relief reaching to all classes had preserved the merchant from the temptation to 
sell his stock of seed to the hungry for foixl, and had deprived tho cultivator 
of any motive for eating his seed-grain. Manifestly there was plenty of seed- 
grain in the country. ^ 

On the 3rd June I remiudod tho officers that they should lose no time in 
discharging from tho relief works all those who might reasonably be expected 
to find jirivate employment in agriculture. Every effort was used by the local 
authorities for the fui’theraneo of this oT>joet. 

It was soon found that tho cultivatorb and occupant.<!) of land did the work 
in their fields with their own hands to an unusually large extent, in order to 
save tho coat of employing labour. Though a great number of field labourers 
found employment as usual, still, from the above cause, a considerable number 
remained unoinployod, which circumstance, as will bo presently seen, retarded 
the reduction of the relief labour lists. 

Within a fortnight from tho culminating point of the distress (some time 
between tho 10th and iiOth of Juno), tho aggi'cgate number of persons on 
charitable relief and relief works fell from 3,l7o,C()o to 1,418,783. But while 
the number of those on relief works wont on decreasing, tho number of those on 
charitable relief went on increasing. Inasmuch as the number pertaining to 
relief works was much more important than that pertaining to charitable relief, 
tho not decrease on the total of the two numbers was very considerable. The 
progressive not decrease, as the rainy season advanced, may be shown thus : — 
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Tho numbers under both headings (charitable relief and relief works) 
fi actuated considerably in many districts. Tho coarse of decrease was some- 
times airostod and turned again towards increase. For some time aft®r the 
setting in of tho rains, anxiety arose by reason of tho constant growth 
of the numbers on charitable relief, and the continuanoo of a comparatively 
high number for relief works ; s<? much so, that orders were again issued in 
the beginning of August for further efforts being made to disoliarge labourers 
from relief works and transfer them to private employ in the fields; also for 
a fresh scrutiny of tho rolls of tho gratuitous relief with a view to reduction. 
Injunctions, too, were given for further vigilance and economy in the issue of 
Govornment grain, lest the drain upon tho granaries should be excessive. But 
soon afterwards causes arose tending to maintain both distress and relief at 
a high degroo ; and those must now be mentioned. 

The rains of July, though copious in Orissa, in eastern and northern Ben^, 
and Bohar, wore very scanty in southern and south-western Bengal, comprismg 
the partly distressed districts of Burdwan, Bankoura, Beerbhoom, Hoorshed- 
al^a, and Manbhoem, and also tho district of Hooghly, which began to suffer 
so much as to be counted among the distressed districts. In all thcsie places 
eultivatiou was delayed, the usual demand for fiield labour failed to arise, prices 
Itoeame dearer, private charity ceased to support the destitute poor : in short, 
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distress spread fast, and with it the relief work expanded, much beyond the 
original estimate. Thus the trouble of south-western Beftgal assumed during 
the summer a prominent position in famine aftairs, much beyond tliat origin- 
ally contemplated. The additional allotments of Government grain for these 
districts were drawn from tho reserve at Calcutta. The grain, though issued for 
charitable relief, for wages of relief labour, and sparingly for advanc^ to 
cultivators, was not sold to the public (notwithstanding many applications, 
direct or indirect,) as those districts are so situated as to bo able for the most 
part to rely upon sufficient supplies of food being imported by private trade. 

The lOTces of food-grains, though cheaper by one-sixth or seventh since tho 
commencement of tho rains, remained dear, — alwut double the ordinary rates for 
the season. There was no prospect of further abatement until tho early harvest 
should bo reaped towards the end of August. Large quantities of private grain 
continued to bo imported (from 800 to 1,200 tons a day) by rail into Behar 
from Bengal and trom noi*thom India, especially from the Punjab. These 
supplies were taken up for tho tracts on either side of tho Ganges, and no 
share of them over reached the upper parts of Tirhoot and Chumparun. On 
the other hand, when the navigation became easy on the rising of the rivers, 
but little private grain arrived from eastern Bengal ; and this particular traffic, 
from wliich so much had been hoped, proved comparatively insufficient. 
Throughout Bengal the native grain merchants wore disposed to hold their 
stocks, and to refrain from selling until the prospect of the coming harvest 
should he more clear. 

From the sotting in of the rains the relief circle officers did their utmost to 
carry out the instruction to discharge all able-hodiod persons of either sex from 
the relief works. As abcady seen, some nine hundred thousands were so 
discharged or went away of their own accord within a fortnight after the 
setting in of the rains. But there was no employment available save field 
work, and that had become more restricted than usual, as already explained. 
Large numbers of men not belonging to Ibe agricultural class, and still larger 
numbers of women and children, were unable to obtain either private employ 
or any custom in their own business, and wore necessarily retained on the 
relief works. Numbers, again, were able to find work in the fields for a short time 
only, andtliatoiilow wages. This work over, they were forced to return to the 
relief works. Slany, however, who were thus situated refrained from returnintr 
to relief, and sustained themselves by the surplus earnings saved by them 
during tho active season on these works. In general terms it may be affirmed 
that those who could manage to support themselves did not resort to relief. 

The situation for those on charitablo relief before the commencement ot 
the rains had not subsequently improved. It had become gradually worse 
for those who wore verging on destitution. As to tho higher castes, who -were 
unsmtod for maimal labour, times wore operating more atid more hardly 
against tliem as their little resources were drained. Numbers tlicreforo fell from 
these clu'-scs into tho class of recipients of public charity. It is further remark- 
able that very many able-bodied men, who t>anicd a ie"ast)nably good living on 
the n‘li(‘f woiks under the piece- w<)rk Nystom sdready described, supported iSirm 
and helpless relatives not of tludr immc<liate households. But these men, when 
KUschargtsl from the relief works, resorted to tho fields and received the 
mininium wagt‘s for w'hieh such service was procurable. With such scanty 
caniiugs, and with very high prices, they were unable to support their destitute 
and helpless relativt's, who <‘onscqueutly came upon charitable relief. 

The rains of July sufficed to seciufe good early crops tor August and 
September everywhere, ex<‘ept in parts of soulh-vvestem Bengal. As thest' 
wore reapt'd, the eflect on tim grain markets was perceptible to the benefit ot 
most classes. Tho aceession of new grain from this source (at fho host sufficing 
to sustain the po<q>le for a short time only) failed to li>wer prices to the dooree 
that might hnvtj been expeeted, by reason of a frt*Hh trouble which wm arisma- 
and which must be dosmbed. 

As the season advanced, the rains, instead of becoming heavier, accord- 
ing to their usual course, became lighter. 

From the end of the first weok in August to the end of the first week of 
September little rain fell anywhere in Besgia or Behar save on the iW the 
Qengee, in the distriets of HoUghyr, Bbagulpore, Fameah, and Thus 
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August, which should have been the wettest month in the season, proved to be 
an extraordinarily da^ month in most parts of the country. Nor was there 
any rain during tho first days of September. At that time the greater part of 
the principal rice crop (for the winter) remained to bo transplanted. This crop 
is sown in seed'bods among the fields. These bods become by the middle of 
August full of seedlings. The tender plants are then rapidly tiransplanted 
into the surrounding lands, which should have become very wot from constant 
rainfall and flooding. But now the first week in fcleptember was passing and 
yet the seedlings could not be transplanted, because the lands were dry, the soil 
in many places cracking into fissures from the drought. Tho very 8eod-bo<lH 
were beginning to fado or wither. The transplanting had been already delayed 
to an extreme degree. After a very few days’ more drought, the process would 
bo impossible, tho consequence of which would bo the failure of the principal rice 
crop for the second consecutive year in most of tho distressed districts. It were 
superfluous to dilato on the crisis which was imminent. Alarm spread among the 
people, prices rose, and distress increa.sed. 

At the last moment rain began, about the 4th and 5th of September, in the 
south and south-east of Bengal, and extended to the north and to Behar, where it 
fell abundantly in the very places wlmre it was most needed. It has since &llen 
seasonably and propitiously at intervals during September and October. The 
people exerted their utmost energy to effect the transplanting of the winter 
rice crop, which has been successfully completed almost everywhere, and 
the subsequent rains have rendered tho prospect of the harvest as fiivourable as 
could be wished. With the reservation of possible consequences of visitations 
of Providence and of accidents which cannot be foreseen, the winter crop may 
be described as secure in the ordinary and practical sense of tho term. 

In some parts of Hooghly and Burdwan, however, where tlie failure of rain- 
suwly in August followed a very insufficient supply in July and June, the rain 
of September did not entirely save the early crop, nor fully restore the prospect 
of tho winter crop. In such places there is and will bo some slight failure of 
the crops. And here distress and relief operations to a limited extent will be pro- 
tracted beyond tbe time when trouble ceases in the distressed districts generally. 

As soon as the setting in of tho rains caused the. numbers of labourers to 
be diminished and the pressure upon the public works officers and their estab- 
lishments to be lightened, the opportunity was taken to complete the surveys, 
plans and estimates of all the relief roads, which had been undertaken in 
the districts north of tho Granges, to consider the value and importance of the 
work which had been actually done, and to determine what remained to be 
done, in order that tho roads, if not fully completed, might be practically open 
for traffic, and rendered permanently useful to the country. It was impossible 
to take these steps properly while every officer and official was absorbed in the 
supervision of crowds of relief labourers. The preliminary examination has 
been finished, and tbe completion of tbe works will be proceeded with as soon, 
as tbe open season commences, after the cessation of the rains. The result of 
tho preliminary inquiry is to show that in the districts north of the Ganges 
altogether about 4,000 miles of old and new road have been effectively operated 
upon by relief labourers ; that £1,284,000 in cash and £469,000 worth of grain 
{ or £1 ,763,000 in all) have been expended on relief works ; that the work, though 
done hurriedly, aud occasionally without proper surveys and plans, is of 
cfuisidorably better quality than had been supposed ; and that all the work 
done by relief labour has, on the whole, cost about double as much as it would 
have dono in ordinary years. Out of tbe totel expenditure of If millions 
sterling, about £650,000 were expended on tanks and about £1,100,000 on 
roads. The road work is estimated to bo worth £550,000 at the labour rates 
of ordinary years. These results, if substantiated by the detailed measurements 
and estimates now being effected, will be fairly satisfactory. Some of the 
roads had to be aligned while the labourers were working on the lengths 
behind the surveyors, tho price of food was more than double the rate of 
ordinary years, and many of the poor people who came to the relief roads 
were unalJle to do a full day’s work. 

In order that none of the relief works mav be infructuous, I have, with the 
sanction of the Government of Indian set apaip a strong steff m Civil Bngineers 
and their subon^ates to survey all the relief roads and tanks,^ to complete 
unfinished worlb, to set right any mistakes of alignment or construction which the 



opening’s, and to erect timber bridges over ibe moderately-sized streams, and, 
in short, to mabe all the relief roads into really useful and permanent works, 
HO far as time and moans allow. The Chief Engineer in charge of this work 
hopes to accomplish it by ifarch or April next at a cost of perhaps fourteen lakhs 
of rupees (£140,000.) Tho money will have to be found by the provincial and 
local funds ; but the work is worth doing, and now is the time to do it. If it 
can be satisfactorily accomplished, then tho expenditure on famine relief works 
during 1874 will have conferred some lasting benefit on the country. 

The length of 4,000 miles stated above comprises only the relief roads 
north of tho Ganges. Besides this, there was a considerable length operated 
upon in the other distroased districts, which would bring tho grand total nearly 
up to the 6,600 miles estimated in Chapter III. 

Having thus brought the two categories of charitable relief and relief 
works to their conclusion, I have to revert to the two remaining categories of 
sale of Government grain and advances of Government grain to cultivators for 
their suhsistenco. These categories of sale and advances were last mentioned 
during tlie period imraodiately before tbo rains, and their progress since that 
IMiriod is now to be described. 

It has been seen that up to the lOtb of June 47,389 tons of Government 
grain had been sold to relief labourers and to tho public under the rules of the 
26th of January. This amount rose gradually to tho several amounts on the 
dates specified below : — 

Tons. 


UHh Jtily 
JOth 

10th Roptoiulter 
Ibt OotobpT .. 


74,836 
96,858 
... 116,941 

... 118,107 


Tlie amount last given, 118,107 tons, may be regarded as the total sold to 
botii relief Iahoni‘<‘rs and to the public. To it will have to be added only such 
small amttuuts as may be sold after October. It is exclusive of grain given 
directly as wages to relief labourers. 

During all Slay and the first week of June there was hardly any rice, and 
very little food-grain of othiu* kinds in the markets of the interior of north 
Behai’ and north Bentral. In these tracts tin* petty I'ctail dealers found their 
occupation gone, and were glad to tict as agents for the distribution of Govern- 
ment rice by sale among ilie people. The strange spectacle was presented of 
a whole c]a.ss of native traders b<‘ing converted into a Government agency. 

Wln'n the ruins set in after the first week of June, some private stocks 
were bi’ought out. f)f the.se, a part belongeil to individuals, zemindars and 
otluTs, and was used for the payment of wages of agricultural labour ; a part 
belonged to traders and wu.s sold in tho market. Such sales were, however, 
com])arativoly insignificant. After a time they ceased. The markets became 
tjuiie empty again, and remained so until the new grain of tho August and 
li^’ptomber crops came in. The hope so much entertained of grain being 
bionght by private traders in boats on tho rising rivers -was in the main 
tlisappointi'd. Hiiino quantities did inde(‘tl arrive in this way, but they were not 
suflicieiitly large to produce* any api>rociable ellect. The same preventive 
cause which has been already explained as deterring traders from importing 
grain to the most distressed tracts still prevailed, namely this, that the prices 
in noighb«>uring districts, and in Bengal gouorally, were too dear to admit of 
the importation being profitable. But as these prices had become slightly 
cheaper, it was deemed just to the people that the price of tho Govonmient grain 
(whw*h was, uml<*r tho rules, to bo regulated by pneos at the nearest large mai-t 
acce.s8ible by mil or river) should he lowered froui one nipee for 12 seers to one 
rupee for 13 seers in north Bchor, and to one rupee for 14 seers in northern 
Bengal. 

T’he purchases of Government grain were to a considerable extent made 
by wholesale dealers, to whose mind the fear of another failure of the crops 
was over present, and who wore guided by the appearance of the weather and 
of tho season. The purchases ttom the Government grmaaries attained their 
maximum weekly rate at the beginning of June, when the people determined 
to lay in supphes for some little time. The weekly rate, indeed, decreased 
immediately on the setting in of the rains j but it continued at a steadily 
auiti&ned average throughout July. It fell fhrther in the beginning of 
Augmrt, but towards the end of that month it showed a tendency to rise 
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a^aln, as the people, seolng the unfavorable state of the weather, were 
dispo8(^ to lay in supplies. In September, however, it decreased again, 
immediately on the falling of the rains, and continued to decrease until it 
ceased altogether in October. 

The quantity of Government grain advanced to cultivators and ryots by 
the 10th June has been already shown to have amounted to 14,412 tons, estimated 
to sustain for one month 720,000 persons of this class, including the men and 
their families, at the rate of f of a seer (1| lb) of rice per diem for each 
member of a family. As the season advanced, men of this class, finding 
the stores for their subsistence to be near exhaustion, were more and more 
forced to ask for aid by advances of Government grain ; and so the total 
number of applicants swelled day by day. Moreover, very many of these 
men had to carry on the preparation of their fields, so emorgontly necessary 
after the coming of the rains, by means of the hired labour, which, according 
to custom, has to be paid for in grain. Unless they could obtain advances 
of Gbvernment grain, they could not prepare their fields. A similar need 
arose again and again during the course of the agricultural season. Men 
who had struggled on without advances through July were forced to 
apply for them in August : many held out through August, but had to 
apply in September. Some again, who obtained small advances in May, 
obtained further instalments during the subsequent months. It is to be 
observed that large numbers of men who were discharged from the relief 
works and found employment as labourers in the fields received their wages 
for that labour in grain, which their employers had obtained as advances from 
Government. 

The importance, then, of these advances is manifest. Without them many 
of the cultivators in all the distressed districts would havo been too weak 
and emaciated to perform the cultivation properly ; many would have been 
witliout seed to sow, having consumed their seed-grain for food; many 
would havo been unable to pay for the necessary labour in the fields. 
Much land would have been imperfectly tilled, sown, and cared for, or loft 
nntilled altogether. When, therefore, the famine was mitigated or shortened 
by the strength and spirit with which the people raised fresh crops, when 
the return of plenty is secured by fine harvests spread over a more than 
ordinary large area, it is to be remembered that these results are partly due to 
the system of advances of grain from the Government stores. 

'fhe quantity of grain advanced to cultivators from the middle of June 
rose to the several quantities on the dates specified below ; — 

Tons. 


lOth June ... 
loth July 
10th August .. 
10th SeptemW 
10th October 


14,412 

45,370 

82,935 

102,828 

107,877 


The number cannot be precisely given of the ryots and cultivators among 
whom the final quantity (107,877 tons) has boon distributed. It is believed to 
be about 400,000. This number of 400,000 cultivating men represents, at the 
rate of six persons to a family, 2,400,000 persons belonging to the husband- 
man class who received help in this way. 

In continuation of tho statement given in a former part of this chapter, of 
the total number of persons rocoiving assistance from Government at tho worst 
period (15th June), a similar statement may here be made for tho period when 
tho early crops began to be reaped, namely the 15th August: — 

Labt>ux©rs on relief works 
Persons on receipt of charitable relief 

Persons living on purchases of Government grain, being the number of 

e ople that would he supported for one month hy the grain sold 
tween the 15th July and 15th August, at the rate of | of a seer 
per day per head .. . 

Persons living on advanoes of Government grain, being tho niunber of 
people that would be supported for one monfe by the grain 
advanced between the ISth July and 15tli August ... .. 1,693,936 

Add for persons still deriving aappoit from advanoes of momy made 

to semindaRi and other residents ... ... ... 200,000 


426,738 

647,650 


1,282,464 


Total 


sas 


4,249,088 
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It may at first sight apjw'ar remarkable that the number shown above (4|, 
should be sf> slicchtly below the nunilK*r (4| millions) previously stated 
fur June. A greater decreahO might perhaps have beexi hoped for; but the 
coutinxianco of the snh‘s and the expanhion xxf advances caused the number 
during August to be very high. After August the number must have rapidly 
declined. In a himilur staleinent made for the end of September or the 
beginning of Octob<*r, the last throe items, name!;) sales and advances of both 
kinds (winch constitute the bulk*, wouhl almost entirely disappear. The two 
first items only (lalwmrers on relief works and recipients of gratuitous relief) 
w'ould remain, but with shrunken j>roportions. 

The eompurativ<‘ suddenness with wdiich tlie sale of Government grain 
(‘cased in the b<‘giniung of tJetober was due piirtly to the incoming <>f tho new 
grain of the autumn Imrvost. It was also partly duo to the popular belief in the 
safety of the winter crop b<‘ing assured by the rain which fell at that time, 
'rho consecpiencc was that some of the old stocks which had been withheld all 
through tin* famine were produced. 

The departure of nearly all the relief labourers from the works need not 
<*vcito surprise, as the work in the fields for the winter crop became most 
brisk. 

But the discharge of the recipients of gratuitous relief proeeedod more 
quickly than had been anticipated. Those who were able, on the revival of 
the general prosperity, to support themselves, had been previously discharged. 
Those who ronmiii(‘d at the b«*ginning of antumu, iliat is Ist to 15th 
^kjptomber, were tlioso who in ordinary times .subsisted on ])rivate charity, and 
w'Uo had no livelihood of their own making. During the famine the classes who 
are tlie donors of this charity being themselves in straits, ceased to support 
their imligeut and infirm ])eople, who c<»ns(‘quently came upon State relief. But 
with the pr<»spect of returning plenty it became a mutter of serious moment to 
send these poor people back to private charity. There was anxiotv as to 
whcth(*r the ordinary donors would resume their charitable otHccs. Ifowcvcr, 
>o strong is, the force of usage, almost amounting to relisrious obligation, that 
they must havo begun again to give to the beggars and to the helpless their 
aecustoiuod doles of food. These poor creatures have been discharged from 
State reli(‘f, and no harm has I’csulted to them. Those circumstances arc 
certainly creditable to the industrious classes. 

Some reduction in iho largo relief establislimonts { specified in Chapter III) 
were made in August, and still more during SepttMuber. As soon as the 
abundant rain, lasting to th(‘ very end of September, brightened the agricultural 
prospt'ct, it was decided to bi’eak up the framework and machinery of relief 
from the beginning of October. Every exertion was made to effect this 
object quickly, and so to save expense. By the middle of October ne.irly all ot 
the.so establislmit‘ntS ceased to be borao on the rolls. iSiane small ostablish- 
nu'uts were maintained hero and there, and some of tlie superior oflicors to 
guard against any untoward accident which may evmi y('t occur. 

By the beginning of (^<‘tober, when the autumn crops had come fully into 
market, flio Burdwan country was the only province under the Bengal Goveiii- 
meut where relief operations were maintained on any ('(msiderable scale. 
Though the autumn crops had been po<»r and tho udnter crops did not promise 
well in tho Burdwan or Ilooghly districts, yet in the surroumling districts the 
harvests were good, and trade wa.s brisk, therefore it was d(>om{‘d advisable not 
to s(‘n<l any further huppli<'s of (Jovernment grain to these two districts. It 
was asc(*rtanied that if ivlief labourers wore paid in cash, the\ could buy food in 
the local markets, and that grain for charitable relief could be purcliased locally. 
.\ccor(lingIy ordem were issued during the first week of October directing 
that no more Government grain should bo sent to Burdwan or Hooglily 
from tho I’ulcuttu reserve, Tho authorities in those districts wore inalrueted 
to pay relief labourers in cash, and to buy grain locally for eharitablo relief 
us soon as their stocks of Government grain should be exhausted. 

During October the famine has declined rapidly. On tho last days of the 
month (that is tho present time of writing), the total number of those receiving 
assustanco from Government does not exceed 150,000. Of tliese, the majority 
b^ngto the districts in the south— that is, in the Burdwan Division. In most 
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of the lately disteossed districts north of the Ganges there are no persons 
receiving relief. ^ The only district there which shows any appreciable number 
of such persons is Saruu. This most fortunate decline Ixas occurred from the 
middle of September onwards at a quicker rate than was anticipated when the 
estimates of distress were first formed. Those estimates provided for 520,000 
persons needing assistance daring October and 310,000 in Hovember. 
Impedance on former occasions showed that considerable distress occurred in the 
autumn. It seemed proper to assume that the same thing would happen on this 
occasion. In many of the worst districts the autumn crops wore known to be 
small in ordinary years. It was therefore feared that such tracts would not 
receive a new supply in sufficient quantity till December. As it has happened, 
however, the distress at tliis season has proved very slight in most districts, and 
has so far must agreeably disappointed the expectation. The cause is to be found 
partly in the administration of relief which had been going on during the 
previous months, which maintainod tho people in fe.ir condition during the crisis 
and so facilitated their discharge towards tho end, but chiefly in the abundant 
produce of the early autumn crops, which, as already described, had been sown 
over so much larger an area than in ordinary years. 

One portion of the establishments is still maintainod, and must remain for 
a short time longer — ^namely, tho account department. A strong staff of 
accountants under tho supervision of trained officers was formed by tbo Govom- 
ment of Bengal in the midst of the relief operations, besides tho auditors 
appointed by tbo Government of India for the incorporation of the famine 
expenditure in the imperial accounts. Tho special accountants in the interior 
of the districts are still working at the accounts, whieli will, it is hoped, be soon 
presented in due form and urdor. 

It has boon explained that tbo Government provision of grain, including 
the reserve in Calcutta, j^ounted to 480,000 tons in all. Of this there had 
been expended up to the middle of Juno 115,000 tons. By tho first week in 
September a further quantity of 208,000 tons had been consumed ; and up to 
the first week in October the total expenditure of Govommeut grain had 
reached 343,000 tons. After the 1st October there has been very little 
expenditure of Government grain for roliof pur|)OseM, save in the Burdwan 
Division. On the _16th Soptemher stock was taken of all tho gi’ain in tho 
Government granaries, and tho total on that date was found to ho 100,188 tons 
exclusive of tlio Calcutta reserve. Tho greater part of this quantity, perhaps as 
much as 85,000 tons, will bo absolute surplus, bosidos about 20,000 tons of 
unexpended reserve stock in Calcutta. This surplus amounts to about 20 per cent, 
on the toted provision of Government grain. If all tbo circumstances are 
con^dered, if aU the nocossities to be mot arc homo in mind, the surplus will 
not appear excessive. At two very critical periods the Govommout was not 
without grounds for fearing that tho total provision of grain might not suffice. 
Towards tho end of May, there was hardly a responsible officer in the very 
distressed districts who considered that the provision of grain ibr his district or 
suh'division was too largo j and thorc were many who thought their provision 
would not suffice. During tho last days of August, again, and tho first days of 
September, tliero was a very general belief that tho supplies of grain then in 
store would bo inadequate, and that frosh Govommout importations would have 
to ho begun. 

In previous Indian famines tho months of Seplorahor, October, and 
November, have been mstfkod by very high prices and by some misery and 
oven mortaliiy. Expoxienco therefore wornod us to guard against such 
contingencies. Tho unusual breadth, and the generally abundant produce 
of tho early autumn crops of 1874 constituted, as abovo ol»ervod, the main 
cause of the cessation of the demand for Government grain about the end of 
September or tho beginning of October. Another cause, as already seen, was 
tho reHef given so constantly throughout the summer months holpod to enable 
the people to support themselves six weeks earlier ihim was expected in 
February 1874. Again in the beginning of tho famine the recipients of relief 
«d}Bisted seen in chapter 11) on cash payments, without grain, for a longer 
period than was anticipated: oonaequontty the expenditure of Government 
grain commenced later in tho season than 1^ been expected. 
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TIic surplus fpuin hi the iutcrior of the lately tli&trcssod districts is being 
sold to tho best advantage on the s|tot by the local authorities. The surplus 
remaining out of the Calcutta reserve has lu'cn advertised for sale on specified 
dates under the orders of the (lovemmenfc of India. 

Tho Govenmient resen’o transport train was during July and August kept 
in tlie vicinity of Durbhungn in order to recruit its htronglh, which had been 
wmiewhnt sliattcrcd by the exce.s.sivo work of iMny and Juno. It was retained 
chiefiy as a resource ngaiuhi unibresoeu enjergeuej'. It then performed such 
ea-ual and mi.scellan<‘oub <luty us occurred. In tho heginning of September, 
when the season threatened so ill, tliere was every reason to believe that its utmost 
M'r vices would bo required. Soon afterwards, bowever, these fears wore removed, 
and since the end of tJeptember it has boon maintained only until it can be 
advantageously' disposed of. Orders for ils disposal by sale or otherwise have 
been given and aro in train of execution, 

Tho accounts of tho famine expenditure arc not yet finally completed. 
At this moment, therefore, tho cost of tho relief measures of 1874 cannot be 
exactly stated. All outlay has, however, almost ceased, and tho accounts are so 
tur reu<ly that tho ultimate result can bo estimated aiiproximutcly. 

In the order of tlu' heads of charges and receipts, as in tho estimate of 
April 1874, given in Chapter III, there will be — 

Kstiinate now 
otTtrtd. 


Txvijsvnviii: 

SjHK i.il < staWishmcHt s 

I’rcuintlou ()1 luiv.itf grain tnide . 

Relict nuiks 

lOuhlunigt 8tdl(‘ llail'Rtn 
<}<(\eiumcnt gr.uu piirtluisc 
Itiitc traiiflpdtt 

Uon-rmuent rcMTVu tians]H»rt tnim, loud and water, (net cof*t) 
Cli'iritahlc 

(ii.uit'-iu-ald t)i pinatcwork 

Adv.iu<‘cs tu muiudiu'.'^. tradei> &C'. ... ... ... 


120,000 

403.000 

1,280,000 

100.000 

4.400.000 

1.700.000 

814.000 

280.000 

20,000 

400,000 


Total ... 0.177,000 


liBci inv ASH arern i;nn> 

ill 1 oi ar,ini to 1 . bma* and the public 
8 ilisot miiiito ItcHcl' Coiumittees 
8 .i!cs of n '•me gr.iin in C’alcalta 
halt' of suiijIuk grain ''folks in Uie interior 
llei'ovei ics of oush ad\unuob iu ssemindaxb and traders during 

1874-70 . . ••• _ •• 

fOttu ^ ditto in 187.>-70 and subsoijuently ... 

RuiUirit, of |uiic ot gmin ad’iauoed to lyots dming 
1S7|.7> . _ 

lotto ditto in l 87 ti- 7 (J and subsinpiently ... 

Millet llauioua receipts ... 


Litimtle Boir 
uffi'n'd. 

050.000 

270.000 
70,000 

800.000 


250,000 

aio.ooo 


25.000 

000,000 

60.000 


Total 

Total expcntlitun" 
Ttital reaeipta 

Net cxiwoditure 


... 2,725,000 


... 0,177,000 
.. 2,725,000 


... 6,462,000 


Tlierc is another item of imperial receipt ■which may (as it seems to mo) 
be reckoned as a set-off against tho famine expenditure, and that is tho innrQaHe 
in the not ouruings of the Kast Indian, Jubbulporo extension, ICastem Bengal, and 
Punjab Railways. This increase must have been wholly due to the enormous 
development of tho grain trade : other traflBc was, in consequence of the 
comparatively dull. The incroaso of the gmn trade was mainly due to the 
Government importations and to the concession whereby Government defrayed 
half the freight of all private grain carried to the distressed districts ; the cost of 
these oi^tions is debited to the famine in the finregoing estibnate under 
the haiinngt of Geraiziineat gtaia traiispori** and '^Bitmolion of nrivate 
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^ain trade.” The railway eaminga account will stand thus according to the 
latest available figures ; 


w 

East Inilian Railway 

Total mt'irav m the gross 
goodhtriiifiitf carmngsof 
tho ilcvtn xnimths inti- 
logon tht* 36fh Stpttia- 
ber JIH7I» a*i coiniand 
with th^ MWKW f irnings 
of the comspotiding 
montlM of ihi preceding 
yoar. 

£. 

... 880,330 

Sharp of thr inrreuu* 
dtbiiablf to working 
ctpc&MP an as i8ti- 

map tanbr made by 
thi Drput> Artount- 
aui-Gf ntral, I*u\ he 
Wurk« Ilcpaniutnt* 

£* 

386,830 

Hbav of the additional net 
eainingH which will acrroc 
to UoTtranunt, being one- 
half 1 hi root in thp 
case of the last Indian 
limlway, and a luger 
proiMirtton or tho whole 
uithe cabP ofoihir Imcoj 
an (*rniipat(d by the 
Dipnty Accoimtant- 

(lint ml, PublK* Workii 
Dcpurtmcnt, 

£. 

440,222 

Jubbulpore Extension 

47,735 

10,885 

25,883 

Eastern Bengal Railway 

67,071 

JJ8,743 

14,998 

Soindo, Punjab llailwoj 

176,168 

24,956 

151,212 

Total 

1,172,304 

~36^14 

632,316 


This com|>utnfion does not include any part of the increased earnings on 
the Groat Indian Peninsula Railway (£161,532 dixring the eleven months), 
though to this railway the Government paid more than £30,000 during the 
year on account of freight of private grain. It therefore seems quite fair to 
reckon the whole of the Government share of the additional net railway com- 
ings as a set-off against the iamino expenditure. If this sum be deducted from 
the total shown in Hie next preceding paragraph (£6,452,000), the final net 
expenditure on the famine will, according to the best estimate that can be 
made, amount to £ 5,820,000. ^ , 

Thoro do not appear to bo any other charges whatever debitable to the 
famine. If we succeed in recovering muro than 85 per cent, of the grain 
advances, as many local officers expect we shall, then the result will be 
somewhat better than tho present estimate. 

Fm*thor, tho sum of £200,000, and possibly some additional sums, will 
have to be deducted firom the imperial charges of tho famine for reasons which 
I must briefly explain. 

Thoro is yet a question as to how far tho whole of tho cost, as above set 
forth, will fall upon tho imperial finances of India. It was in tho beginning 
ruled by tho Goveraraont of India that tho provincial finance of Bengal should 
be liable to bo debited with tho estimated amount at which the relief roads and 
such like works might bo valued, that is to say, the real value of the works 
if constructed m an ordinary year; the excess cost over such value being 
chargeable to famine. Tho expenditure on these relief works "was debited 
provisionally to the provincial finance to tho amomit of £450,000. As this 
caused some embarrassment to tho provincial finance, the Government of 
India made a grant to the Government of Bengal of £250,000, which, deducted 
from the £460,000, leaves a sum of £200,000 really contributed by the 
provincial finance of Bengal towards the expenses of the famine. Therefore 
£200,000 are at all events to ho deducted j&em the imperial cost of the fiunino. 

But as already seen, tho value of tho relief roads is at present estimated at 
£550,000, which is, primd faek^ a debt duo by tho provincial finance of Bengal 
to tho imperial finance of India. From this amount is to ho deducted £250,000 
already granted by the Government of India, and £200,000 paid by the 
provincial finance of Bengal, leaving £100,000 still due. Wirether the payment 
of the £100,000, by the provincial finance of Bengal (or whatever the precise 
amount may eventually turn out to be) will bo enforced in whole or in part, 
must depend on tlio pleasure of the Government of India, which will doubtless 
bo e 3 H)roBsed after the accounts shall have boon finally made up. 

Bo far as is yet known, then, tho cost to the Government of India of the 
femine may bo set down at— 

£ 

Net expondituro as shown above, loss reoovatybynetiraffio 

reodpte of ipaxanteed xaalwa^ ... ... ... 5,830,000 

Less xepa; 3 mient by provinoal fiosaoe of Bengal ... ... 300,000 


Net cost ... 5,630,000 


A 
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ITnta tho end of the year the losses to tho general revenue from 

the famine of the past year cannot he slated. But it may be anticipated, that 
there will be, in consequciieo of the famine, i*oiuo loss; on certain items of the 
customs reveniio, a moderate loss on tho exui&o revenue, and perhaps some 
small falling off in tlio salt revenue. ^ . 

I would liero testify mo'tt oinphaticjilly to thts desire manifested by relief 
officers of iill grades to be as economical us |Krthible in dispensing Government 
aid whether iu cash or in kind, to stop waste, and to prevent State aid being 
oifordud to any except the really deserving and needy. 

It may In'ro be observ<'d, tliat in tho only Ihrce districts, namely, Baukoora, 
Burdwan, and Ilooirhly, where non-officiul coniuiittoes could act on their own 
jndgmunt, and showed what they would do if unfottorod, they invariably 
displayed a dispiisition to do much more than the local officers thought 
necessary. Those committoes, which bud thus to ho checked iu their too 
liberal dispensation of charitable relief, were composed of the best and most 
intelligent Native gentlemen of the^ neighbourhood. On in(iuiry being made 
why the committees wished to dispense relief so lihcrally, it was explained 
that tlio pressure put upon them by tho local opinion oi' the vicinity, and 
by individual im]>ortunity, was too great to bo resisted. This pressure was 
exerted, not for the sake of money, but for the sake of grain, to be dispensed 
in quantities too small to allow of tho recipients making money-profit there- 
from ; and this grain, moreoV(*r, was of a kind which iu ordinary years the 
people would hardly oat at all. Huch circumstances, occurring as they did 
in the less distress(‘J districts, afford striking illustrations of tho keenness with 
W’liich the fuminu was felt. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Thk for<*going narrative is intended to he a bare stah'ineut of the facts 
as tht‘y occurred, without any de,scription of tho sci'ues or situations which 
presented tliemselvcs diu'inar tlu* coui-se of those event'., and without any 
discussion of tho considerations which such event s suufft st In this chapter I shall 
< Jideavour very brietly to describe some of tho •.cenos and siiu,»tions, and to 
discuss some of the considerations relating to tlio circumstances which have 
been narrated. 


It will bo evident to tlie reader that during tho aclual occuiTence of such 
events th(‘re jinust have been many strikiiiif scoxk'h and sitaati<»ns. It might 
even bo feared that many sights, sad, sluxckina*, tt'rrible, must have been soon. 
Tho more notion of swift desfructiou sweeping over many thousands of square 
nxiles of country, highly cultivated to the last rood t)f around, and waving with 
crops destined never to rip(‘u — ^tho vexy name of uttia* and nidc'.pread famine, 
atVcctiug '.everal millions ol'p«‘ople, — must ism-o iu our ixiinds tho thoxxght of 
lioXToxs indescribable. Tlu* story of such ihinas is known to every studout 
of Indiuii auxials. The tx'adition «>fsuch caLuiiitios endures w'itU vivid force 


axnoxig the people of India. 

Happily, the tauiinu of lS7t was for the most ptirt fr(‘e fa*om circumshinces 
(d‘ this gruvt* chaiucter. If hu<*h thiuirs o<jeuiTed at all. tludr oeuurrexice was iu a 


mitigated form, Jiiul to a limited e\tx‘nt. If may be that some hori'ors have 
happened of vvhich the accounts art* tuj) iinpeifect axul uncertain to coiuxnand 
credence, or of which we have xicvcr heard a xid shall never hear. JS'overtholess 
there must unavoidably have been very much of misery to stir tho depth of 
huimni s;^miKithy. Visilitig Jtuthorities luivo found mtuiy families of many 
villages iu destitution nexir to starvixt ion. Ridiof administrators inspecting crowefs 
t>f poor have stum tho affecting sjxoctuclo of women and little children in the last 
stage of emaciation. Mediuul exanxiners serutinissing the field hospitals, the poor- 
houses, tho relief etmtres, have made professional reports of physical depression 
in whole classes. Hero and there corpses of hunger-stricken persons have been 
found, and sometimes the reports of d(»ths from famine have been autixenti- 
cated. All those things are, indeed, sad to bo rocallod ; but much worse things 
even than those might have happened, which it is unnecessa^ to 
The object of the operations undertaken by Government, ol i& adminwtra- 
tive ^^Mctiiaade, of the finanoial cost incuma, was to prevent thssethings from 
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happening so far as mijjht be humanly possible. It will be for others to 
judge how far that object was attained. 

There were, howorer, many roniarkablo points of iutero^t at various stalre^ 
of the affair, some of which I will mention hero, having seen them or heard 
them desmbod by competoni wituessos. 

In north Behar the rice crop ia raised in vast 'hollows or depressions in 
the surface of a slightly undulating country. From any low eminence the 
view extends over many square miles of rice harvest, a fine spectaelo iu 
ordinary years. But in the autumn of 1873 the crop grew up, tlicn faded, 
and at last withered. Its colour became brown, doopeuiug by the effect of 
flmtauce into red. The unnatural aspect of such apparently endless expanses 
of cultivation, the presage of the coming desolation, produced a striking, almost 
an appalling, effect on the beholders. 

In nortli Bengal many spots on the hanks of the inland rivers are formed 
into quays for the exportation of the surplus rice. Those places in ordinary 
years hocimie scones of cheerful activity, and are the centres of the life of the 
country. The contrast w'hich they presented of utter dcadness and desertif>n 
towards the end of 1873 was deplorable. The rice country generally abounds 
with luxuriant groves of bamboos, tfio green masses of which form one of 
the most characteristic features of that region. In tho drought of 1873''74: 
those innumerable trees dried up and perished down to their roots. They will 
recover, or there will be reproduction. But at tbo time their parched and 
wasted appearance, notoriously portentous according to native ideas, added 
to the prevailing gloom of the situation. 

On the river Hooghly at Calcutta, and at tho railway stations on its hank'*, 
then' was much scope for energy and organisation in unloading the rice ships 
and loading tho bags on to the railwmy tracks. At ono time there were simul- 
taneously as many as sevontecii steamers and ships laden with Government rice 
in the poi't of Calcutta, with from 200 to 2,000 tons of rice on hoard of ouch. 
The bags of grain were carried away from the steamci’s by lighters to flic 
railway wharves, whence they wore to be despatched to tho north. This work 
liad tt) bo done on a broad river, with a tido that runs sometimes five miles an 
hour, and to bo finished pronqitly to save demurrage of the steamers. The 
rice ships often came into harbour in convoys, and converging as they did on 
Calcutta from so many distant ports, there would occasionally ho a block or 
accunmlatiou of 3,000 tons of rice on ono wharf, 2,000 tons on another, and 1,000 
tons on a third; while scores of lighters were waiting at each to unload additional 
quantities. The bustle, the noise, the crush, were extreme. Again each 
bag had to bo caraied on a man’s back from the lighter to tho shore, and from 
the shoi'e into the railway tracks, the men swarming like boos up the steep bank. 

• Sometimes 4o,000 or 60,000 bags had to bo lifted daily across a wharf space 
of barely 100 yards, ^metimes, for a day or so, it would seem as if the 
business of unloading and despatching tho grain could never be managed on 
tbo naiTow wharves. But the arrival of rice ships would slacken for a brief 
time : all the vessels in tho river would be unloaded, arid tho accumulation w<iuld 
bo cleared before fresh consignments arrived. From 2,000 to 3,000 tons of 
Government rice were cleared daily from ship-board for weeks together. 
Demurrage was inctxrred in only one instance, and was mainly duo to the 
arrival of 10,000 tons of Saigon rice at ono time in mat bags, which burst in tlie 
holds of the vessels. In two instances only wore the rice loads of Hghlors lost, 
notwithstanding the strength of the tide and tho stress of work. Ono shij) 
from Madras with 2,000 tons went down. 

Tho banks of tho Ganges in Behar, which formed the great base of our 
transport operations, presented sconos of much animation. On the south bank 
temporary branches or sidings from the main railway line were dOnstructoil on to 
the very rid^p of tho high river-bank, where long sheds wore erected for sheltering 
tine bags of rice piled up in long series of heaps. Wooden slides were constructed, 
stretching down the steep bank, so that tho bags might shoot straight from tho 
goods’ platform to tho dock of tho steamers lying in the stream. At that 
spring season violent winds from tho west (hot as furnace blasts^ blow ov'cr 
iwe broad river-bod (several milos in average breadth) from morning to even- 
ittg'i Ming the air with dusty base and obstructing navigation for all vessels 
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"int* tho'sc ]>ropellpd l>y steam. From eventide the winds subside until the 
morning. But navigation in tbo sltifting and tortuous channels was im- 
poHdibio during tin* dark hours, so the work had to he done either by steamers 
ludou together with their barges (called “ flats or else by steamers towing 
•'ouutry craft. It was interesting to see a hteuinor tugging against wind and 
''treani u far-stretching string of, perhaps, twenty countiy l>outs. On the other 
•>id<>, the hteaniers would moot the Durbimngu railway, wiiich had been carried 
ier<M« the low sands to the water’s edge, the steam vessel lying almost alongside 
ot tin* railway engine. As tin* nver rose gradually, the waters oneroaching on 
the sands would drive hack tlie railway lino a ftw yards day by day. 

On the north bank the main depots could be descried fiom afar by 
the elouds of ascending dust. l)ay and night there was a ceaseless creaking 
and rolling of carts, iin*oming empty and outgoing laden. The great 
length of sheds which had been erected wa.s often insuflicient for the 
hags that arrived, vrhicli were then heaped into pyramids from 60 to 80 feet 
high. 

'Phe lines of the carts extended continuously over many miles. A 
tia\ eller might travei’se say -0 miles of country and meet with uninterrupted 
strings of carts throughout th»5 whole tli.stance. Every one of the streams 
Cvthich though vorj' low were still running dear in that region) was blocked 
b} cartra<*n stopping to water their cattle. Every one <jf the roadside 
mango groves, which abound in that quarter, was crowd(»d -with men and 
animals packed close together fltr temporary repose and shade. At evening 
tlie daikin'ss of the groves w'<mld be lit uj» by the <*ooking fires. The road- 
wa>s were cut by the cart wheels into ruts from 2 to 8 feet deep (called 
" Ici'ks *’). Ihe carts coul<l not move ludess they followed the ruts. Fortunately 
most of the caris were of an nnitoim build. But whenever carts of a difterent 
bnilil came into the field, there actually arose (jaestions of cart gunge, broad and 
urrow, luul tin* transport dejiartment would ho obliged to carve out trosh ruad- 
i\lioi*ein the carts of a particular breadth might work out their own ruts. 

.More interesting still, perhaps, was the u>semhHng and mustering of the 
many contingents of carts in tin* country’ ai'omul Durbhungu and ]Mudh«>bunueo 
luring February 1874. The rough tracks and lane-, foim a network of 
t «uia»iUimMtion in that region. Every lino w.is covered by the bauds of carts, 
iMch sc‘\ <*ral thousand strong, converging ftom every direction. The troops of men 
w nil tin ir carnage gathered with alacrity at central stations. All seemed to 
und<‘istan<l tin* vital nioment of the enterprise on which they wore entering. 
At flist the gi-oves and tanks of the central stations afforded shade and water 
c\ t*u for thobo inaNsos. But soon these place's became choked with the dust 
lioni the arid, friable soil trodden by countless feet. The foliage of the trees . 
Iiccume encrusted and brown with lu^e^s of dust; the tanks would be 
ni {lined to tlu'ir drees of fethl mud; the air was thick with jiarticles of 
v.irtfi living in the f<*n id blasts of the summer wind. Throughout the 
twentv-fiiur Jioursof tin* day the husiin ss had to !)o prosecuted, and order had 
lo be niiiintaincd among the masse.s of mtn, iinimnls, and carts, whether at 
i«*.st or in motion. Side by side with this were the fii'ld hospitals for the 
people and for the boasts — for the sun-stricken, the foot-sore, the over-fatigued, 
♦lit* e.\haustod, the ailing, and the sick. During the hottest hours of the day 
Kuropciin officers on horseha<*k w'ore recovering stragglers, urging on the 
backward .‘inil eiu'ourtiging tlie forward. 

’Phe appearance of the cattle, both for draught and burden, was in the 
beginning splondid. For them the drouglit, which destroyed the oar of the 
rici* plant, had spared the stubble for fbddcw. The sap and strength of the 
plant liad remained in the stem ; so that the stubble fodder was more 
ordinarily nourisliing. This accounted for the excellent condition of the cattle. 
IJerfainly sleeker, sturdier boasts could hardly bo seen. A very few weeks 
of transport service changed all this. But though they lost fliesh aifd appearance, 
they showed muscle and power to the end. 

Towards the close of the hot weather, when the lowering clouds gave 
waroing of the downpour which would dama^all grain it might tSind exposed, 
the hiMte and hui^y to store the rice bags in tha granaries heeeme intense, 
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At some of the dep6ts, which wore latest filled, streams of laden carts, camels, 
moles, and ponies, woifid pour in much faster than the loads could bo disposed of 
under cover. In the still heat of the heavy air, with all the signs of quick- 
coming rain-storms, the efforts made by the people to house the grain produced 
an almost wild excitement. 

At the opening of the relief operations in many places the population 
massed itself upon the relief works. Multitude after multitude came trooping 
across the fields. Every hamlet sent forth a mournful proceasion of hungry 
people. Large villages would he searched through and through, but not a soul 
would be found in the deserted homesteads, save some few who could not stir, 
and who wore resigning themselves to the fate to which they apparently 
had been abandoned.. When the people tluis cume herding and flocking to 
certain points on the roads, sitting helpless on the ground by day, and 
biyouaolung on the spot by night, tho difficulty was to marshal them in to any- 
thing like order, so that they might be counted, arrayed in gangs, set to labour, 
supervised in their work, and paid when the day’s task was over. Sometimes, 
when questions arose as to the terms of work and payment, our officers would 
find it almost impossible to obtain a hearing amidst the vociferations of the 
men and the screaming of tho women and children. The proneness to alarm, the 
sense of pressing danger, even tho heat and glare of the weather, added vigour 
and vivacity to the tumult. Evening after evening, as the hour for payment 
came round, the unruly throng would press round the paymasters, grasping fi>r 
copper coin. Soon tms confusion, tlirough the perseverance of our officers, 
gave place to quietness and order. Then tho multitudes would be seated on the 
ground, row after row, thousand upon thousand, in silenco broken only by 
occasional exclamations of misery, to bo inspt*cted with patient and leisurely 
regulaiity by tho relief officer, and to bo told off, some to tlie poor-house, 
some to light labour, spinning and weaving, some to village tanks, some 
to the roads, according to the discrimination of the physical fitness of each 
person. 

When the Government granaries near tho villages wore opened for all to 
come and buy, it was strange to watch the purchasers congregating in numbers, 
beyond tho power of the store-keepers to servo with sufficient quickness, 
waiting anxiously hut quietly till their turn should come, the widows 
tendering their mites in payment, the infirm and aged stretching forth the 
cloth to receive the full measure of grain. 

Stranger still, perhaps, was it to see the larger dop6ts of Government stores 
attended by all the wholesale and retail dealers of tho neighbouihootl, who 
would be settling all their grain transactions and almost turning the depdt 
, enclosure into a sort of local exchange until their own proper trade should 
revive. 

The contrast afforded by the commencement of the rainy season after the 
long protracted drought was enough to equal the happiest anticipations. 

In the distressed districts north of tho Ganges tho last days of May wore 
distinguished by a heated dust-laden atmosphere; by scanty plougliing and 
sowing ; by anxiety for seed ; by navigable streams reduced to lowest ebb ; 
by empty tanks and dried-up wells, to tho distress of men and^ tho detriment 
of cattle; by grain markets becoming tighter and tighter, prices hardening, 
and private stores looked up ; by an intense demand for Government grain, 
both for wholosaio and retail, as if all wore anxious to lay in supplies at once 
for some time beforehand ; by private trade stagnant, and traders holding out 
no promise of importation ; by labouring and agricultural classes coming in 
greater numbers tlian ever to relief works; by tho lists of gratuitoos and chari- 
table relief much swollen; by ryots and cultivators clamorous for advances 
of food-grain ; by a lai^e proportion, in some places orio-haJf, in other places 
three-fourths, of tho iJopulation receiving assistance from Government in some 
shape, or charitablo subscriptions, pi^sically in good condition firom extra- 
neous aid, but morally depressed and fearful for tlie future; by relief establish* 
ments everywhere strained to the utmost to meet the demands upon them ; by 
tumuqwrt operations consisting of the final struggle towards the attainment of a 
‘ lottg^ferred object; by doubts as to whether even the largest allotments of 
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rjovpmmout ^rnin would ram* the j)t‘c»plo tlxroxxgli tlic months that must be 
|)usa<‘(l bc'tbro the wintox’ luu’vest. 

The* last days of tluuc w’orr, on tlio contrary, distinguished by rain ; by 
masses of chmd proixiisiug fuilhcr elowiipoui*, even tex excess; by saturated soil; 
bv extensive ploughing axid setwing <if every crop etf the seasttn, and general 
sx'iflicieixcy of seed ; hv tanks and wells tilling fast, to the refreshment of man 
and heust ; by grain' niaikots still tiuht, bat with an inclination to become 
easier, no stttres indeed produced by traders, but laiidboldcrs and private 
p< I'sojis evidc'iitly hringhig their hoai’ds into use; by a demand for Govern- 
ment gi'.ain diminisliod and liiniti'd nioi*e according to the needs of the present 
nioineixf; by traders colleeting tlx'ir boats ami px’ouxising iinpoi'tation as soon 
as the rising stremns should" atlbrd the necessaiy mt'ans; by labourers and 
hu%b.andn«*n all gone from the relief w'orks to the buy fields, leaving only 
sfune of the uoinen and children on the works; by the lists of gratuitous and 
cliaritable relief still swollen ; by ryots and cultivators obtaining advances 
of food-ffiains, those who could from their landlords, and those who could not 
fisiin tlio relief oiHeers ; bj* a diniiuutiftn of the propoi-tion of the people 
receiving assistauc'e from Gtivenimcnt ; by a genoi'al manifestation of feeling 
that peril from drought was for th<‘ jxi’cscut stayed ; by relief establishmexits 
partially freed from <iut-door avocations and with moi’e leisure to complete 
retux’us and accounts ; by transport operations nearly over and granaries 
filled ; by confidence that, unless some new ti’oublo should supervene, the 
allotments (if Govex*nixieixt gi*aiix would prove sufficient to the end. 

T noxv udvc'rt to some of the e(insiderati<ms x*elating to the famine of 1874. 
Wlietluix* tlu* preservation of the p<‘opl<*fr(mxtlio dcsti’uctivo consef[uonees of that 
<*als»mity should bo uiulei'takcu by the State was an imperial question beyond 
the jxower of the local Governuiont of Bengal to decide. Tin* Government of 
India (lotonnined troin the beginning that this should be undertaken with 
»‘V0iy ilfort and at any sacrifice, iix oi'«l(*r to avoid risk with a reasonable degree 
of e(*rtainty, ami to secure ^uecoss so far as Ixumaix moans ixxight avail. It was 
midei* tliis view and upon this nndorstanding that tlio sehemo of operations was 
conceived ami worked out in all its dt*taLls. ]iluch of <*ourse niay have been 
dono amiss in tlio xuanugmuent of such multifarious alf.iirs. As regards the 
mean-, adopted and the steps taki'U for the proposed end, it is for othei’s, and 
not for me, to jmlge wbether any < ss« utial mistakes have been made in the way 
of doing either loo litth* ox* too much, of tailing bidow, or of going beyoxxd, the 
lequiienu'uf'. of the ease on tin* iundaniontal principle's w’liieh Jiad been laid 
down lor our guidanet*. But if any mistakes have been made in conducting 
the operations, tlu'u it will porhaiis be x'omombt'i’od that many (though not all) 
of the parts of the undertaking had an uupx*eeed('ntod character. Manv* things 
uere to b(' a(*eompli''hed tlu' like of which had never been attompteel before. 
liout‘\< r great nui} htu(‘ lieeui the know ledge and practice of the many pei'sons 
of all <*l.i'-ses eng.iged in iJiis scr\ ice, still no jierson could possibly have had 
the tielual <‘\pt iu*m*(* m*( ded ill order to foi'oseo the issue or the entire eftbet 
of the measures uliieli had to he adopted. 

The lessons h'ai'ut in one famine may doulitloss bo mo.st useful for sueeess- 
fnlly eiicounterhig similar t‘(>njum*tures in fiitim*. But during this famine 
no jiartieular method 1ms pi*ovt'xl to be applicable in all the places concerned. 
On the contrary, divers methods have been used in the varying circum- 
stances of the several ti-aets of country. In Bengal and Behar the calamity 
assumed difU'ront tt8]icet.s, ai'coi’diug to the products, the trade, the landed 
tenures, and tlu' habits of the people. Therefore a similar calamity occur- 
ring in other parts of India might pivseiit even wider ditfereucos. Moreover, 
any one tamino is almost sure to bo, in many important particulars, unlike 
every other cnliunity of the same general description. It scorns oertairx that 
u famine at onci' deep and broad results only fi*om a conjunction of many 
causes, tho convergence of many adverse forces. This has been manifest in the 
Bengal famine of 1874. If, while the province of Bohor was afflicted with 
scarcity, Bengal had boon blessed with average harvests, tho disaster in Behar 
mkht Ixuvo failed to produce famine; but we have seen that Bengal was 
mmBiaag from scarcity ut tho same time. If tho scarcity had be&Uen those mrts 
of B«n|^ where the agrioultand classes are poaseined of resouzees, as in the 
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eastern districts, the people mi?lit have sustained themselves with but little extra- 
neous aid, instead of being reduced almost wholly to dependonee on the State j but 
this calamity befell those tracts in Bohar where the agricultural classes were in a 
lower status than in any other part of the country, and those parts of northern 
Bengal where the p^plo do not possess the advantages of the jute fibre culture. 
If the failure of rain had occurred in districts where harvests arc reaped in 
spring as well as in early winter, then there would have been some chance of 
gain in one harvest retrieving the loss in the other; but the tr-acts most 
severely visited were just tlioso where there could he no spring crops to make 
up for the loss of the main winter crops. If the worst failm’o had happened 
in those parts of Bengal which arc traversed by railways or by rivers navigable 
at all seasons, there would have been hope either that succour would arrive 
through private trade, or that such supplies as might be despatched by Govern- 
ment would be transported easily ; but utter failure of rain and crops occurred 
in the very tracts which aro most remote from easy communication. It was this 
concatenation of difiiculties which intensified the famine of 1874, and wliich 
compelled Government to adopt preventive measures so searching, so laborious, 
and so costly. 

In averting tbo oonsoquences of famine Hhe necessity of using extreme 
haste is most oppressive to those charged with the administration, and produces 
inevitable excess in expenditure of aresources of all kinds. If the fidlure could 
be certainly foreseen even a few weeks before its arrival, or if when it was 
foreseen the Govommont could commence largo preparations, trouble might 
be saved in an almost inestimable degree ; but this can never be. Failure 
dreaded for weeks may be averted by rain oven at the last moment. Early in 
Septomhor 1873 fears began to bo felt, and grow more and more acute as October 
advanced, but a fall of rain even late iu October might have re-established 
everything. In regard to officioney of preparations by Government, tbo 
time for that was in the autumn. But to set them on foot before the scarcity 
had declared itself for certain, would have had an evil effect. When the arrival of 
scarcity within a given time has become certain, the Govorumoni cannot properly 
begin to display all its power, to call forth allits resources; for if it docs so trade 
will be paralysed or impeded at the outset, and the people might at once learn 
the too easy lesson of foregoing self-help and loaning altogether on the State. It 
is only by trade being stimulated to supply a vast and emergent demand, by tlie 
people being incited by tbo motive of self-presorvation, that the danger can bo 
restricted to those limits within which the Government may effectually interfere. 
If, then, the measures ultimately adopted by Government had been taken in 
hand at a much earlier date, the gain in economy aud ollicicncy would have 
been insignificant as compai’od with the mischief which might have ensued from 
the discouragement of pi'ivate enterprise. In practice, therefore, the measures, 
however much they may have been considered beforehand, cannot he put into 
execution until tho latest safe moment for decisive action has arrivea. The 
excessive urgency which will then arise must bo very disadvantageous, 
especially in transport arrangements. It multiplies the chances of failure 
and enhances considerably tho expense. But it must bo endured, as it 
springs from the very natm’o of tho trial and from tho essence of tho case. 

In the urgency thus admitted to be inseparable from a groat undertaking 
of this nature, tho use of railways iu India is conspicuous. On former occasions 
of this nature, tho railways have proved very valuable. On this occfision, 
however, it is difficult to descriho fully the usefulness of their services. It may 
suffice to say that without the railways tho operations against this famine could 
not have boon adequatoly carried out. The supplies of grain coming either 
from distant places beyond sea, or from tho northern extremity of India, had 
to ho convoyed by roil for distances ranging frem 150 to 450 miles to tho 
borders of the distressed country. 


Tho task of syatomatically feeding almost the whole population of tracts 
of country conteining two or three millions of souls, or even a higher number 
than ^at, should not, of course, be accepted by Government save under tho 
most exceptional oireumstances, and under tho paramount nocossiiy of saving 
Inuoaikn life. Though undertaken on tins occasion for many of the distrossea 
disladi^, it has not been undertaken for all eff them. Many distressed distrieta 

'SO 
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iiuvo 1 )C0n managed by other methods. But evidently in many cases the thorough 
and ubsoluto remedy for famine, by Government supplying the people with food, 
may bo most desirable, if it bo practicable. As it had never, perhaps, been tried 
before, its practicability would probably have been doubted until proved bv trial. 
At the outset the most sanguine of those engaged in such a task doubtless felt some 
misgiviiiffs as to its entire success. There is, however, no longer any doubt as 
to its being perfectly practicable. It bo accomplished with entire ro^arity 

tor many mouths consecutively by disbursing cash, so long as supplies and 
trade last, and when those fail by distributing, paying, selling, and advancing 
tilovernmont grain. And tlie demonstration of this problenji ““ay be regarded 
as Olio of the cxporiencos which the events of 1874 will store up for the future. 

Large as may ho the official machinery for the administration of any broad 
system of relief, the experience of 1874 shows the possibility of enlisting power- 
ful forces of voluntary assistance. If in the most distressed tracts the work is 
mainly done bj’ official agency, yet in less distressed tracts private agency to 
the utmost extent can be, ns it has been, brought into play. The zemindar, the 
planter, the landlnddcr, the merchant, the trader, the head villager, have all 
rundcrc'd service in their respective spheres. 

The enforcement of labour tests, the establishment of poor-honsos, the issue 
of cooked or prepared food, were the topics of much discussion at the outset 
of iho operations of 1874. I shall recapitulate the results of the experience 
gaiui'd regarding these subjects during the operations. 

I uudeistand the enforcement of the labour lost to mean this, that before 
gvatxntons r< lief is allbrd(‘(l to any applicant enfpiiiy is made as to whether the 
ptisdii can do any work, light or heavy; and if the person can, then such work 
is iin]«)sed as may be apjn’opiiate to tho ago, sex, or condition. If this be the 
labour tist, th(‘u it has be<‘n invariably enforced from beginning to ond of the 
opciations. ILmdreds of thousands of persons of both sexes, of all ages, of 
vMviijns dtgiyoh of lu'ulth, streiiuth, and weakness, have been successfully 
subj< (‘ted to it. 

I’he term “ establishment of pcjor-houses” may homed in two senses. If the 
plan means tlu* con^tnu•ling of tolerably commodious buildings, even though of 
.1 t< mjiorary sort, tho citll<*cting therein of ts)nsiderable numbers (say some 
mn (beds, or e\» n thousands) of poor or miserable people, and tho managing of 
■‘b(> 1 «tii>.c as an institution on a l.u«e scale, then it has never been adopted by 
tiOMiiiiiiLnl dining the lamine of 1<S7J- ; tliough there have been some 
‘nstlti'tions c<*n<hu ted by eniin<‘ut individuals which in f<ome resiiects come 
niitlci the aho\(* di'sciuption. There may bo many circumstances under winch 
iucasines of tin •< hoi’t <*an be beneficially adopted in preference to any other 
imthod ot co])ing with ilislrcss. That particular position of affairs did not 
I icsi lit its(*li‘ in the distH*ssed distiicfs on this occasion. But if the plan means 
lu naistniclini? nf a sin ill, thoimh sahdirious, tomjiormy stiucture, in which are 
j)b.< ed a \oiy limited nniub(>r (.say h>^s than titty t of pJor persons unable to do 
.tuy out-door uoik, though not ill enough to ho sent to hospital, or unable to 
walk hom the ir honu* to fetch food, or having no house to shelter them, or 
lielongingto no^illage where tiny could conveniently receive house relief, — 
dien it hue. been adopted in very 'many plaeo^ scattered all over tho distressed 
ilistricts. It has boon seen in the last chajiter that those recipients of gratuitous 
It licit u ho could be relievtil without being placed in a poov-liouso were given 
tickets entitling them to so many rations of grain to bo issued from tho nearest 
Govonimcnt granaiy. 

Tlie issue ot cooked or iirepuwsl food was much discussed at an early stage 
of tho relief ojiomtioiis. The question was raised whether gratuitous relief 
ought not to be given in tbea>bape of cooked food. It was argued that in India 
none would come to a public place for cooked food unless they wore really in 
wont, and that the distribution of cooked food would bo a test or a chock against 
imposture. On tho other side it wasoxplainod that needy people of the middle class, 
rcbpeetahlo widows, and tho like, could never thus come; yet there were many 
people of this class who required relief and must die if they did not receive it. 
It was decided that charitable relief might be given in tho shape of cooked food 
or nncooked food, according as the local committee or local relief official might 
think best. When screru tamine visited a tract it was impossible to enforce 



dny_ cooked food test or to adcrpatoly relievo the people cxcci>t by dif»tributmfj 
grain enough for a week’s or a fortnight’s consumption at a time to every person 
or family found to bo in want. When it is roinemhered that in a single circle 
of about one hundred villages thoire were from o,000 to •2-‘J,000 persons supported 
by charitable relief, the propmatiou of cooked food for all these would have 
been a serious addition to the woi'k of relief. But cooked food was given to 
inmates of roliof hospitals, and to the cripidcs who lived at the poor-houses. 

Towards the end of the distress, when it was desirable to throw the people 
back on their own resources, and to send the paupoi’s and cripples to their 
ordinary supporters, the gradual enforcement of the cooked food test was 
salutary. In towns like Burdwan and Outwa a class of tbver-strioken poor 
had for some time existed ; and there cooked food had to bo distributed daily to 
hundreds who had liardly strength to cook for themselves. 

The selection of the most suitable sorts of relief works for the employ- 
ment of the poor lias occupied much thought. At the outset road- works 
proved decidedly the best for the acoommodalion of masses of hungry people 
suddenly arriving. Those people could, all settle down on one part or 
other of the road, and could be in some way counted and paid up every 
evening. Wlion, after the multitudes had been reduced to order, largo numbers 
of than were brought back to their respective villages, relief work on tanks (new 
or old) was found to bo the most appropriate omphiymont. There was a now 
tank to bo dug or an old tank to be dooponod within reach of most villages ; 
and it was much easier to enlist the services of local notables and villago 
headmen in supervihing work on tank works than on roads. There is this 
drawback to tank works, that they benoiit a small locality and a few 
people rather than the public generally, and are not thei’eforo such fitting 
objects for public exj)en(llituro as roads. 

The largo works constructed on high engineering princijjlcs, such as 
canals and railways, will not bo very sorvicoablo lus relief works in the earlier 
stages of distress, unless portions of the works ai’o carefully sot aside for the 
reception of weakly persons. Such arrangements can generally be made, and 
were actually caniod out, on the Sono canal, the Nortliorn Bengal State 
Railway, and the Gunduk embankment. Apart from such undcrtakiiigs being 
necessaiily concentrated over single lines of country, they are ordinarily done 
by petty contract. It is contrary to tho interest of contractors to employ 
persons who cannot do a good day’s workj and this to}idonoy has to be 
counteracted. Wlien tho roliof labourers become strong and hoaltliy, they 
can with advantage bo drafted to railways and canals. 

The choice between dift'eient modes of paying for relief labom* has, as 
shown in (Jhuptor IV, caused much anxiety. There were three plans, 
namely, “ daily wages,” whereby a person having laboured for so many 
hours receives a wage, whether the result of tho work luw boon muen 
or little; “task-work,” whereby a person receives a daily wage for an 
allotted task, but is liable to reduction of wage if tbo performance falls short ; 
“ pieco-work,” whereby a person is paid for tho quantity of work dune and 
measured up, much or little, according to a fixed rate. The daily wage plan 
roudei’s it difficult to enforce a proper amount of labour, and is open to manifold 
abuses. It is permissible at tho outset only, until tho people can bo taught to 
follow bettor plans. Tho task-work is bettor, but it has one fault — ^in that it 
fails to offer any inducomont for six'cial and extra exertion, or for solf-improve- 
uiout in skill. 

Tho “ piece-work” j»hm was found the best on every account. As rogi^ds 
facility of suporvision, prevention of cheating, and economy of money, it is 
oxooliont for the sake of the works ; but for the sake of tho people also it is 
preferable to any other plan. It offers a stimulus to extra exertion and sdf- 
improvemont, and conduces to industrial training. By holding out tho prospect 
of gain, it makes tho relief lalwnrers work harder, perhaps, t!^ they had ever 
worked before. It teaches them to save something from their eamingS) and to 
exercise forethought. Its good effects were exemplijSed in tho conduct of tho 
areBef labourers during May and Juue, as described in Chapter IV. And when 
the expenses of relim works are examined, it is found that oven when the 
piedd-wk rates were twice as liigh as in ordinary years, the work done cost 
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le*!^ than under the daily wn^o Ryhtein, virhen the rates wore kept down to 
the low standard of ouUiuuy year^. The e\perieuee of 1S7t seems to show 
that piece-work, <n ('ii at hijjfh rates if necessary, should always be introduced 
on relief works at the oarliest possible nioiuent. 

The sale of Governmout j^rain to the public, wholesale and retail, has been 
an important element in the policy of relief administration of ltj74. 

Even in the most distressial disfnets there were some whole classes, and 
many individuals ui other ela'-ses, who had money, or the means of raising it, 
but who could not obtain food tor it. The sale of Govommont grain to such 
people relieved the pressure on reliet' works and on cluirltahlo relief, promoted 
scli'hulp, and inaint.iined s( lf-r< spect among tho middle clashes, agricultural or 
non-agricultural, and materially reduced the burden on ,tho public treasury. 
In Mudhoobunnee, where tho failure of tho crops was most severe, the sales of 
Governraeut grain nero largest. To any one watching tho sales at the 
potty grauarits, it uas remarkable to see what numbers of people, who to all 
exh'rnal appearance were paupei’s, produced or raised money and bought 
their food rather than ask for ehaiitable I’elh'f. Widows, aged persons, 
children, and unlikely p(‘o|de of all classes, hoemed either to have brought out 
old boards, or to Imvo raised money somewUore, wherewith to buy food at the 
Government granaries. If Govonmumt grain bud not boon for .sale, those poor 
people could hardly have houglil at the famine rates which would have prevailed, 
and they must havt* <*ifher died or have swelled tho lists of the people on relief 
works and on chiiritablo relief Numbers of instances wore related of widows 
who had sold their last remaining ornaments so as to ho able to buy food for 
themselves and keep their names ojft the ijuujjor lists. In sumo cases these poor 
creatures, when tlicy could not aflim'd to pay the full Government price, begged 
to be allowed to p.ay at reduced rate.s rather than he put on the list ol panpors who 
got their food for nothing. These gr.iin sales secured tho return of one million 
sterling out of tlio money e\pended by Government on bringing giaiu into the 
country. Cortainh tho pooido thnnsclves believe the sale oi Government grain 
to have boon among tho most usi ful meobures uliich the Government adopteil 
for the relief of distioss. 

There must always ariso the ({uostion uhether the sale of Government 
stores is di trimental to private trade. Ceitainly no effort has been spared to 
pun cut the moasuie piodueingr any such ill cllect. It has been adopted, as 
bhowu in Ghaptor IV, in those places only whci*e there was no private trade in 
food-grain and no prospect of any arising. If the opinion of native morehaiits 
and grain-dealers may bo taken as conclusm‘, I may say tliat in Bengal 
and Bi'har generally, and the distressed tracts particularly,"^ they wore all iu 
f.ivour of the measure with the conditions under wdriclr it w’as carried out. 
HIou* valuable still than the opinion of tlie trade are its piactice and action, 
as seen aheady iu Chqibu* JV. Xfithing, imlced, could have exceeded tho 
acli\ily of tho impoit trade of grain iu the distrts>cd districts generally during 
tho time when the sales ol Goveninient grain were at tludr maximum. Froiu 
jiarts of Ihmgal, such as i\Jyinensingh and Julpigorco, where the <Tops had been 
fairly g(Jod, private exportatiorr into the disti’cssed districts during the early 
part of the season wob so very brisk that in May and Juno tr-ouble arose in 
tliobo exporting tracts, and bcareity was for a tim<‘ keenly telt. Barely 
or never has so brihk an importation of giaiit been witnessed in Behar 
as that which occurred in the summer of 1874. It could not, indeed, have 
possibly heou greater from tlu' north-west quarter, inasmuch as it to<rk up all 
the available raihvay carriage. The merchants sent their grain as near as they 
could to tho most distressod tracts. Their conduct showed that they Imd no 
fear whatever of being interfered with or undersold by Government in any 
place whither they could manage to despatch their grain. The injunctions which 
had been given to tho local authorities to stop tho sales on the arrival of private 

g ain wore careftilly made known to the niercfaaats and to the public. In tge end 
e sales of Government grain ceased of themselves by the action 5 local 
trade underselling the Govommlent. As private enpplies made their appSalmnee 
in the market duH^ tho autonm, the prieee of private grain bemime Reaper ; 

Getewiiiw^ fwia waapoip^ kipt at %ifetimpamtiW 
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dear rates whicli had been adopted in July, so as to #^ive the best opportunity 
for the revival of local trade. The now rice and the remnant of old stocks 
began to be offered at cheap rates, so the people at once purchased private 
^raiu and ceased to buy the Govemmeut grain. Thus tho Governinont opera- 
tions did not prevent or check the resumption by the trade of its proper 
functions. On the whole, it may be affirmed that the sale of Government 
grain did not improperly iifterfero with private trade. 

It may, of course, bo argued that Government, by interposing at all to 
prevent famine, and consequently by averting tho prevalence of famine prices, 
must to a certain extent have interfered with trade. But any doubtful 
advantage which trade might have gained if Government had refrained from 
interposing, would have been much more than counterbalanced by the loss of liie 
and the diminution! in production which must have ensued. And, dominating 
all these considerations, there is the moral principle that it is, in the last resort, 
the duty of Government to save tho lives of its people. But the result ;^rove8 
that Government, while on tho one hand exerting the interposition sufficiently 
for^ the preseiwation of the people, restrained it on tho other hand Within 
legitimate limits. Inasmuch as the private importation exceeded the Government 
importation, it is evident that, great as were the efforts of Government, 
the efforts of aU the traders comlnned were greater still. Indeed the Govern- 
ment itself had tho strongest interest in evoking the assistance of trade for the 
prevention of tho famine. That assistance was essential to tho accomplishment 
of the objects in view, and it was ultimately rendered to a vast and beneficial 
extent. 

The policy of granting advances of food-grain to cultivators on 

a largo scalo has perhaps both novelty and interest. The situation was this, 
in a vast number of cases ryots or tenant-cultivators had no grain and no 
means of obtaining it. Though tho larger landlords advanced grain to their 
tenantry, the smaller landowners, who own in tho aggregate a great portion 
of tho lands of tho countiy, were unable to do so. The village grain-dealers, 
who would ordinarily make such advances, cither had no grain to advance or 
refused to, advance what they had until the prospect of tho next crop should 
be assured. Tho cultivators were much employed in tho transport of the 
Government grain ; they also laboured on relief works. But tho time came 
when they must leave all such employment for their fields. For carrying on 
the cultivation they must have grain not only for themselves, but also for giving 
wages in kind to their field labourers. Unless, therefore, advances of grain 
wore made to them by Government, agrienlturo must suffer, and the new crop 
must for want of husbandry be short, notwithstanding abundance of rain. The 
policy, then, of thus advancing Govefmmont grain was clear. Its working and 
effects have been described in Chapter IV. It is among the causes which have 
brought about the speedy and satisfactory termination of the &mine of 1874. 
Ko fax cxponcnce attests the advantage of adopting it in similar emergencies. 
It remains to bo seen whether the money value of these advances ^11 be duly 
recovered. Instructions have been issued for the realization of some instalment, 
however small, at tho coming winter harvest, so that the people may bo 
reminded that Government intends to hold them to their bond. It has been 
assumed in tho financial estimates that 85 per cent, of these advances will bo 
recovered. The local officers report that the recoveries may even exceed 
this proportion, and that tho people feel grateful for the concession, and evince 
entirely a disposition to repay. 

In reference to tho issue of food-grain by Government to the people in 
distressed districts or provinces, whether ^tuitously, or in wa^es for public 
work, or by sale, or in advanc^, or by all modes together, it is to be Dome 
in mind that these processes, singly or collectively, must affect prices of all 
food-grains, not only in those districts and provinces, but also in neiehbopring 
places. It is indeed impossible to define the area or distance to whiqh such 
influence may extend, nut the extent must be coniriderablo. Oomparisons 
Sure sometimes made between the prices food'gradns which have prevailed in 
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and northern Bengal (into which provinces vast quantities of Govern- 
ment ^ grain have hcon poured) during 1874 with the prices which have 
prevailed daring the same perh)d in neighbouring portions of the North-Western 
Provinces, and in other parts of Bengal, where no Government grain was ^nt. 
iiiurprise seems to have been sometimes felt that with all the scarcity ^ of private 
gram in noi'th Behar and in other distressed places, with all the impending 
misery and mortality averted only by Government aid, the piiccs, quoted 
in the local markets for other tbod-grains as well as rice, should have been 
not essentially dearer than those quoted in other districts where distress was 
but slight, or did not exist at all, and should not have reached the high prices 
that ruled in previous famines. Such comparisons, however, are manifestly 
inapplicable to the circumstances of the case. It was the policy of Govern- 
ment, and notliing else but that, which prevented pri(*os in Behar in 1874 
from becoming dearer than those of llindoostan, and m>m reaching the rates of 
fonucr famines. This policy in Behar aotcu indirectly to prevent prices 
in the inuw'diately adjoining districts of the North-Western Provinces rising in 
sympt^thy with Behar rates. If there had Imen no importation by Government, 
Behar would have attracted an excessive quantity of grain from those districts, 
and would so have caused prices there to touch famine rates. Nothing short 
of this policy could savo the mass of human life which was in jeopardy. 
The Government pourcxl into the distressed districts 460,000 tons of grain, 
and by paying a part of tlio milw'ay charges assisted private dealers to import 
600,000 tons more. The importation by Government kept down prices in 
north Bclmr. The private importation, tlius encouraged hy Government, 
kept down prices in south Behar. The Goveramont grain was distributed 
in all the remoter and more distressed tracts, and was sold to the public 
at rates adjusted according to the prices of ueighbouiiug marts. When 
wholosoiuG Burmah rice w’as to bo had at iheso rates close to every village, 
the common rieo of the country, though preferred to Burmah rice, must 
necessarily follow that standainl. In short, the Govomment was obliged in 
parts of north Bohnr to take into its own hands the supply of food for the people. 
It is ihereforo manitestly impossible to compare the prices of a place and a time, 
W'horein Govonnnont so seriously and potentially interposed, with the prices of 
other places and other times, whei’cin tliero has not been such interposition. 

In the tracts south of the Ganges, w'hero little Government grain was stored, 
the vast (quantities of urain importcil with the help of Government by private 
dealers from tho chcajj districts of northern India could bo sold with profit 
at rales cheapei than fajniue prices. 

In tho most distressed districts the supplies of food were regulated by the 
operations of the Government, acting for the safety of the people, within the 
limited area of iiiterfercneo. 'riio peidiuent question, therefore, is not what the 
])iic('s w('re with State interposition, l>ut what they would have been without it. 
lb ferring to this question, I subjoin a statement showing tho range of prices in 
s(*ven <»f the larger districts during tht' rec(-nt scarcity as compared vritli prices 
ruling in ordinary years and in the famine of 1800. It -will be seen that, oa the 
whoh', prices w'i're in 1874 quite twice as dear as they are in ordiimiy' years. In 
the early part of the season, befor<‘ thofin-cesof Government had coino fully into 
the iielil, prio(‘S wore dearer duriim the recent scarcity of 1878-74 than during 
tho corresponding months of tho lust famine of 1865-GC ; but from April to 
June <quotations w'cre much tho same during both years. In other words, the 
tendency to an excessive dearness dangerous to life was checked in 1874, 
doubtless by reason of tho proceedings of the Government. Then during July, 
August, and September of 1874, food was much cheaper than it was during 
the same numths of 1860. Those montlis were in 1860 a time of very short 
stocks, of very high prices, of much misery, and of some starvation; 
whereas in 1874 the efibrts of Government, seconded by private trad^ 
. Bustainod the people in fair condition, and kept prices eonsidorably cheaper 
than starvation rates. According to the analog of 1866, the foilur^ of 
December 1878 and tho prices of iie four subsequent oonihs most h|(i^,been 
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followed by starvation isites in the summer and autumn of 1874 if Government 
had not interposed. * 
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In fact, however, it is attested by all classes of witnesses that the failure of 
crops in 1873-74 was very much greater than in 1865-66, both as regards 
extent of area and losses within that area. It may therefore be presumed, 
almost with certainty, that had affairs been left to follow an uninterrupted course, 
the prices of 1874 would have been much higher, and the distress much more 
intense, than in 1863-66. 

Even with all our efforts, very high prices did occasionally obtain in 
limited tracts and under exceptional circumstances. So early as March 
common rice had risen to seven seers per rupee in parts of Tirhoot, before the 
Government granaries wore opened. In May, when the entire machinery of 
i*elief was in play, prices more than once rose to one rupee for seven seers at 
Mozuflerpore, the capital of Tirhoot*. In May also a sudden outburst of 
distress occurred in an unexpected quarter of Pumoah: the Government 
granaries were cleared out, and the price of common rice stood at five to six 
seers per rupee until further Government supplies arrived. In the Julpigoroe 
district prices ranged from five to seven seers per rupee for a fortnight before 
the Government grain arrived. Calcutta merchants, who had been concerned 
in the Orissa famine, predicted most confidently, before the Government policy 
had been fully declared, that prices in Calcutta would reach seven and eight seers 
per rupee before tbo trouble W6W over. 

I believe that none conversant with the facts can doubt that common rice 
would have been selling at five and six seers per rupee for months togotlier over 
large tracts of Boliar and Bengal if Government had not imported grain 
largely, and had not successfully promoted importation by trade. In the worst 
part of north Behar indeed, and in many other places from time to time, prices 
must have become even dearer than those last mentioned, uutU at lost grain 
^eased to be procurable at any price. In such dire event, the people would have 
swayed hither and thither m a wild quest of food. Those who could move 
would have fled elsewhere, causing accession to the growing mass of misery 
wherever they wont, or lying down to die by tho way; these who could 
not move, would have perished in their homos. Such prices would ^ter a time 
have attracted supplies by trade, but before tho arrival of such suppHes a 
large portion of the people would have been dead. 

It is always to be remembered in India that the effect of any given price 
of fi)od upon frie people lafoely depends on their circumstances, such as the 

S oition of evlturable to oultivated land, the incidence of the population on 
land, the quality imd value of tho artidlos exported, the influx of money 
lyment for exports, the demand for labour, the rate of wages, and the like. 
AH&i ^e effect much depends on tho gtowjpi, eonlmuanco, or permanoncy u£ 
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tlicse eircumstanc<‘*i. If dcamosa of food arises from sueli oattsos as these, the 
people bftar up against it, even flourish under it, to a degree that would 
hardly bo ereditorl unless experience proved the fact. In eentral and western 
India, for several years subsequent to 1801 prices prevailed which would cause 
jniHC*ry iu eastern and uorth*ca«tcrn India, yet with those prices the people 
of central and western India had abundant harvests, and made strides 
onwards in health, wealth, and strength. Experience will immediately show 
uhat the people in any given province can or cannot endure hr this respect. 
And it is understood that in Bebur and in many districts of Beng^ prices 
doai’<‘r than one riipoo for ten seers mean distress, and that prices dearer 
than owe rupee tor six seers moan mortality. 

I need not dilate hero on this part of the subject, os it has been already 
advcrte<l to in Chapter II. 

Those con&ideratitms lead to the question how many lives may have been 
saved by the expondituro and the operations which have been described. It 
1ms been soon in Chapters It and IV that the condition of the people in the 
great rice tracts of Durbhunga, MudUoobunnee, Bamnuggor, BottraJi, Soopool, 
parts of Mozufforpore and Sectamurhoc, and pai*ts of Piimeah, Dinagepore, and 
Itungporo, in March and April last, was this, tliat they had no food, no money 
wherewith to buy any, and no means of oarniiig anything. I believe that the 
best informed persons ai’e quite right wlien tbev sny that the people of these traote 
could not have come through tho crisis without losing about ono-tliird their 
number if Government had uot stepped in and helped them. Such a consequence 
would represent llie loss of about ouo and three-quarter millions of lives. 
Besides this broad sweep of destruction, there would have been sporadic 
mortality or individual casualties in largo nunibers in tho districts of north 
Behar and northern Bengal generally; also in parts of Moorshedabad, of 
the districts round Btu'dwan, of Chota Nagpore and Sonthalia. This secondary 
degree of mortality would represent an aggregate which cannot be stated 
numerically, but it might perhaps represent a loss of nearly 500,000 lives. 
This would raise the possible mortality to a number of two millions and a 
(pi.irter. The famine of 17C9-70 aftlieted veiy nearly the same region as 
that which has been visited by scarcity daring the past year; and it was 
Obtinmted by so rompotent an authority as Warren Hastings that one-third of 
the jJopulation of Bengal (or, as it has siueo boon calculated, ten millions of souls) 
ptri«ihod in tho famine of 1770. This estimate must apparently have been 
excessive, still it may be referred to as having passed current for years, and 
a*, having boon adopted by so able a thinker as James Mill in bis History of 
1 udia. In 1874, for several months three millions to four millions of people, and 
in two months four and a quarter to four and a half millions, were either living 
on. or helped by, grain or money supplied by Government or at tho expense of 
the charitable ioli('f fund. My cstiiuato — and after all it is a mere estimate — is 
that niov(‘ than half of Ihis number, or upwards of two millions of people, must 
haio fallen •vicrine^ to tho lamiuo of 1674 if Government had not interposed on 
a great and costly scale. 

It is a])parently thought by some that in tho provinces under the 
Government of Bengal tho population is becoming too dense to be supported 
pr«>peily by the land; and that when the people have been protected by extra - 
ordiuuiy (‘llbriH on the part of Govemmeut from famine and other calamities, 
there will remain tho })robl<*m as to how th<*y are to sustain themselves 
pennanontly in ordinary times. Without at this moment attempting a 
soluiiun of this jiroblom, which indeed demands tho most vigilant attention, 
I will oiler some facts and considorationa which are immediately available as 
bearing upon it. 


It has been mentioned in Chapter I that one of the measures by whioH 
the Government proposed to relievo distress was tho promotion of eaiigrajfcion 
from the afflicted disinots to parts of the country whore food was cheaper and 
population less dense. For some years past about 30,000 persons have emigrated 
aiuauaily from Calcutta to the tea districts of ’Assam and to the Britifdh cumonies. 
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Calcutta. In November and December 1873 attempts were made to collect, 
in the densely peopled districts of Sarun and Tirhoot, a lar^^e number of 
families who would be^ willing to emigrate to Assam. It was found 
that unless liberal bounties were allowed and a regular staff maintained for 
recruiting emigrants, no perceptible relief could be afforded to the dibtressed 
districts. It was considered that the money available for relief would be 
better spent in other ways, and so the attempt to promote emigration to 
the tea districts was abandoned. At the same time the usual emigration 
promoted bjr employers of labour in the tea distxicts and colonics was more 
than ordinarily active. 

The authorities in British Burmah, in December 1873, stiggosted that the 
scarcity would afford a favorable opportunity for promoting emigration thither 
from the rice districts of Bengal. Tlie Government of India made a considorabh' 
grant of money in January 3 874 to moot the cost of beginning a system of 
emigration to British Burmah. An officer acquainted with emigration affairs 
was deputed to superintend the busino.ss, and all the district officers of Bengal 
were mode his agents to procure emigrants and assist them in starting. The 
result of eight months’ w'orking of the Burmah emigration agency has boon that 
5,040 emigrants have gone to Burmah, and that the Government has spent 
Rs. 90,115, or over Rs. 19 per head, in sending +hem. Much of this outlay will 
ho repaid by the emigrants from their future earnings. Out of the total number 
of emigrants to Burmah, 3,470 came from Calcutta and the districts immediately 
round the metropolis j 1,199 from Bohar ; 87 from tho Chota Nagporo country ; 
and none at all from, northern Bengal. 

Those facts may throw some little light on tho question whotlier the pressm’e 
of tho jjopulation of Bon^l generally is too heavy for tho resources of the land. 
Tho statistics of emigration (so far as they go) would seem to show that it is 
not. Tho fewness of Bengalee emigrants can hardly he duo to any mismanage- 
ment on tho part of emigration agents, for Bengalees themselves are quite as 
unsuccessful ixi obtaining emigrants. The chief minister of tho Cooch Behar 
State, a highly intelligent and capable Bengalee gentleman, recojitly attempted 
in vain to induce families from his native neighbourhood, the Burdwan country, 
to emigrate to Cooch Behar, where oxcollout virgin soil close to dear markets 
is available at low rents. 

A review of tho export returns of Bengal ports shows that in ordinary 
years — 

about 400,000 tons of rice (besides 40,000 tons sent annually up tho 
Ganges into tho North-'Western Provinces'! ; 
about 175,000 tous^ of oil-seeds of different kinds ; 
about 380,000 tons of juto and juto fabrics ; 
about 10,000 tons of indigo and opium from Bengal alone — 
are exported annually beyond tho sea. 

Those products, together with miscellaneous raw produce exports, occupy 
about 3,750,000 acres of tho best arable land in the countiy; so that Bengal 
can in ordinaiy years support her own population, and can snare more than 
one-twelfth of her cultivated land for production of food and otiier staples for 
the use of other countries. These remarks, too, apply with special force to tho 
veiy districts which Ixave boon lately the worst distreswd, namely, north Behar 
and nortlxom Bengal. Tho tracts recently most afflicted with scarcity export 
food largely in ordinary yoai-s, with tho single exception of Sarun ; but Sarun 
largely exports nou-odible grains, which trade enables it to purcliase food- 
supplies from many marts close at hand. 

The agricultural statistics for Bengal have not been completed, but we 
know tbat, notwithstanding the great extension of cultivation during tho last 
eighty years, there are still largo areas of fertile soil awaiting the plough in 
Pumoah, Dinagoporo, Chittagong, Julpigoreo, north Bhagulpore, and in 
Chota Nagporo. 

Along tho whole northern border of tho most populous districts (which last 
year were also tho most distrossod) of Bohar and Bengal, strotdies a wide 
i^ip of feriilo land awaiting tho approach of cultivation. To the south of 

• Ih» total export at cdlnuedk from Oateattft aibuat 20,000 tou • ynr, bat at Uut onc.etghtb «onot from th* 
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control Bengal lie the Sunderbnns, ^here, even allowing sufficient land for forest 
reserves, there are broad areas of rich waste available for settlers from the 
thickly-peopled districts of Bengal. To the west again of Behar and Bengal 
are situate the districts of the Chota Nagpore division, where the population is 
coxuparativcly sparse, and where perhaps barely one-fifth of the land has yet been 
brought under the plough. In the rich valleys of Assam and Cachar there is 
ample space for any population that may overflow from Eastern Bengal for 
very many years to come. There are thus on all sides of Bengal wide areas 
of uncultivated land available for such surplus population as may migrate from 
the districts of Bengal and Behar. 

Sir George Campbell instituted the systematic collection of agricultural 
statistics in lb72. As yet this work has boon complotcd for the district of Jessore 
only. The results for that district show that much of the land produces two crops 
a year, and that lands given up wholly to food-crops yield on an average about 
one ton of clean rice to the acre ; that is to say, an aero supplies ample food for 
four people for a whole year. In this case the land is yielodng eaiough for the 
dense p<ipulation settled on it and for a large exportation besides. Estimates 
made by competent authorities for Backerguugo, Dacca, and the Sunderbunds, 
put the yield for those districts above one ton of rice to the acre. And some of 
the best lands in eastern Bengal produce three instead of two food-crops in the 
year. It is probable that many parts of Bengal do not produce at this rate ; but 
it is believed that lands put down with two food-crops a year produce at a rate 
approaching to one ton per acre in eastern and northern Bengal. Probably 
lands bearing only one ci’op of rice a year in Behar and western Bengal may 
not yield more than half* a ton of clean rice to tho acre in ordinary years. 
Even this calculation would show that tho land must be yielding enough for the 
population living on it, and for some exportation besides. 

At tho rate of half a ton of food to the acre, ono square milo (C40 acres) 
of frtod-crop land would sufiport 1,280 persons. Tho area of Bengal, Behar, and 
OriiMsa (exclusive of (Jhota Kagpore. the Chittagong and Tipporah Hills, and 
the ti'ibutary states,) amounts to 188,021 8 <iuare miles, with a population of 
443 jiersons to tho square* milo. In the absence of conrect agricultural statistics, 
tho best estimate 1 can ofl'er of the cultivated area is that in those three 
provinces about 48 millions of acres (equal to 75,000 .s<}uare miles) are under 
cultivation. It is ostimsitod that about four-fifths’’ of thih area bear food crops. 
By this reckoning 885 million!, of acres produce food; ono-twclfth of the 
produce will more than meet all rec(uirements for seed grain ; so there remain 
35 millions i»f acres for food, which will support 70 millions <*f people. But the 
j)opulation of these three provinces is only 50 J millirms. Therefore if tho 
Chtimato now offered is near the truth, there is, w’ithout reckoning the yield 
of double crop lands, a considerable margin of food produce to nveet demands 
for exportation, and to cover short production or occasional failure of crops 
over limited areas. 

In western Bengal, especially Burdwan, and in Behar, the wages of 
unskilled labour are very low indeed, and there are largo classes who live 
poorly in ordinary years. Their depressed condition has been strikingly 
apparent during the troubles of 1874. But recent investigations have shown 
that even in the Burdwan country the poorer classes are, in respect of petty 
comforts and conveniences, bettor off than they were twenty years ago. In 
eastern and northern Bengal the wages of unskilled labour are comparatively 
high, there is no pauper claas, and tho potty occupiers of tho land are almost 
to a man comtbrtably off. For instance in tho Bungpore district, where the 
population averages till) to the s<]^uarc mile, and tho whole people make a 
comfortable living by tlie land, it would be almost impossible to collect 


* the throe tho Jesww tUntriet, for 'inhifli aiairato tetatistK> Iwivo heea coUecte^. the proportion, 

of t<Kxl*ciop area md of douhle crop land hue bccu tound to he a» loUoivs — 


Total an*iv— 1,681 square ajiles, equal to lioU^40 

Total iTop.proau«nKlA»a 749,838 

Ii«eid prutlunuK two or aore crops • 76,699 

Area under foad-iropa .. , ^ 681798 

Oirtof tl&lai*tot^em,W8irm) iiiy U per fftA. ef tbe wbole, pioAttm Dm ftwd-OK™ in tbe 

yetTe In this tr^tp therefore, 89 wr ^nt. of tha cultxvided land prodii('«« tood ; bnt it is notorious that the deesm dist^ melds 
a W surplus of noo, sujgir, sud other to^mm for export to Calcutta and Western Bengal. In Behar, wheio omom and 
ladigo are largely giown, the prapuitum of food«orop« to other staples is probably smaller than in dessoxe. 
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five thousand workmen in any one i^lace. The road-makin;j, the palanquin- 
carrying, and the harder monial duties throughout Rungpore are usually done 
by sturdy immigrants who visit Rungpore and Cooch Behar annually from the 
loss fertile districts of Chota Nagpore and Sonthalia. 

Without at all controverting the opinion that the poverty of lai’go classes 
of the people in some parts * of the provinces under the Bengal Government 
docs aftbrd ground for anxiety, I believe that the above considerations forbid 
us to despond. There are evidently some facts which point the other way, 
and indicate that so long as the seasons are propitious and the crops prosper, 
the people will, as a whole, support themselves ; that they can withstand a 
moderate degree of misfortune, and even a partial failure of harvests; and 
that nothing short of a really formidable calamity will drive them to the verge 
of danger. 

The distress caused by widespread fiiiluro of crops in a country thickly 
inhabited by a purely agricultural population would not of itself show that 
the j)iys8uro of the population is too heavy in ordinary years. In very few 
countries could the people bear up against such a disaster as that. The 
rapidity with which the people ro-ostablished their agricultural livelihood in 
the summer of lb74, and w'ith which vast crowds have, during the autumn of 
that year, left the relief works and relief centres all over Behar and northern 
Bengal, seems to show that the people look with ontiro assurance to the land 
proving sulSlcient for their support in ordinary years. 

The events of 1874 have not indeed furnished any conclusive data for 
solving the question, which is perhaps insoluble, as to what may be the 
average amount of stocks of food in tho country ; but the experience of this 
year tends to show that these stocks in the distressed districts at the end of 
1873 were larger than they had boon supposed by many to be. The British 
Indian Association expressed in December 1873 their confident belief that '‘the 
stock of old rice in tho country was not such as in any way materially to supply 
the deficit in tho yield of tho current year’s crops.” Again, my own estimates of 
the grain requirements of each district, which were firomed after enquiry on tho 
^ot, reckoned on the people needing to consume some Government grain during 
February 1874, and a great deal more dming March and April. Yet tho 
result showed that in all tho distressed districts the local supplies sufficed for the 
great majority of the population until the middle of March, and in some districts 
they lasted up to even later dates. Their exhaustion was constantly dreaded 
and frequently appeared imminent ; still they held out in most places, though 
they ran short in some. Up to the end of April only 14,000 tons of Govern- 
ment grain had been consumed, as compared with a consumption of 57,000 tons 
anticipated in the estimates. It is true that wo ondoavoored at the outset by 
cash payments to prevent the consumption of Govemniont grain, and that 
consequently during subsequent months, May to August, the Government 
grain was consuihed at a rate fully equal to that which had been anticipated. 
Still there is the fact that stocks m great quantities were drawn out during the 
spring. Again at the end of the season, in September and October 1874, when 
the prospects of the winter rico-crop were nearly secure, considerable stocks of 
grain were brought to market in some of the districts whore tho failure of 
1873-74 had been greatest. 

The experience of 1874 has fully indicated the correctness of the policy 
which drew the Government supplies of grain mainly from Burmali and 
Saigon, and has also shown that rico is, for Bengal and Boliar, the best 
Hnd of grain for Government to import. The small Government purchases 
made in Calcutta during December unavoidably disturbed markets and forced 
up prices to an extent out of proportion to the magnitude of tho transactions, 
while tlxo result showed that all the surplus food of northern India and of 
Orissa, that could by any means find means of transit, would work its way to 
tho distressed districts by means of private trade. Considerable purchases 
(about 17,000 tons) wore made by Government in Orissa ; but a very much 
larger quantity ^estimated to be about 50,000 tons) of grain found its way by 
private trade axm Orissa into central Bengal, either for despatch to Behar or 
else to fill the vacuum caused by exportation from Bengal to Behar. The 
surplus grain of northern India, so far as tho railway could cairy it, was brought 
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into Beliar by private traders, and thus tbe Government importations from 
beyond the sea were in addition to, and not in place of, the surplus grain 
available from other parts of continental India. 

The people of Behar, as well as those of northern Bengal, preferred rice to 
wheat, and it seemed clear that they were not accustomed to eat wheat in any 
shape. In parts of Pumeah, to which a small supply of northern wheat found its 
way, numbers are said to have boiled it like rice, and to have eaten it in that 
shape. Coarse grains, such as maize and the cheaper millets, were not imported 
by Government, with the exception of some small quantities, because they would 
not have kept sound longer than a very few months. 

Burmah rice, though quite wholesome, was not so palatable to the people as 
Bengal rice ; but this circumstance had its advantages, for it was certain that few 
would consume Government Burmah rice who either possessed or could buy 
Bengal rice. But in the last resort the hungry people ate the Burmah rice and 
throve upon it. The Burmah rice kept well in India. Fears were expressed by 
experts from Burmah versed in the rice trade that the Government graip stored 
in bulk would heat and spoil, as large stocks often did in Burmah ; but the 
Government rice from Burmah has almost everywhere kept well, has not heated, 
and has been comparatively free from weevils. Part of this result is probably 
due to the care taken by Government officers to coUstruct good granaries, to 
keep them water-tight, and to maintain thorough ventilation throughout the 
stacks of grain bags. 

We were not so successful in keeping other grains, such as gram and wheat. 
Some of the stocks were attacked by weevils and had to be sorted and sold off. 

In respect to the state of the people, some questions must obtrude them- 
selves, namely, in what physical condition has the administration of relief in 
1874 left the masses of the population in the distressed districts ? Has it improved 
the rates of wages ? Has it caused any lasting material improvement ? Has 
it aggravated or widened pauperism ? Has it tended to demoralize the labouring 
classes ? Has it altered, for better or worse, the relations between the people on 
the one hand and the Government and its servants on the other ? Has it left any 
evil legacies behind it ? 

There is testimony, apparently universal, to the effect that all of the lately 
distressed classes are now, that is in October 1 874, in quite as good health and 
strength as they have ordinarily been. That the humble classes connected with 
the land are in excellent working condition, is attested by the state of husbandry 
and by tho area of well-tended cultivation at this moment. Of the classes lower 
in the social scale, some of them are ordinarily in poor physical condition, and 
they can hardly be otherwise now. Now that liberal retiei has been dispensed 
for a time, they are declared by the best medical inspecting authorities to be 
not at all worse than usual, perhaps even to be somewhat above what must 
be acknowledged to be a low average state. 

There is no sign as yet to show that the rate of wages has risen since the 
relief operations were ufldortaken. The intention was, in managing relief, and 
in introducing for a time causes which are in their nature artmeial, to avoid 
every thing which might tend to permanently influence wages either way. It 
has been seen in Chapters II and IV that when daily wages were given for relief 
labour, they were made relatively low and kept down as nearly as possible to 
the standard of ordinary years. When relief labourers were enabled to earn 
much more than ordinary wages, that was under the piece-work system, which 
necessarily offers a premium upon extra exertion, and it was thought that this 
would not affeet the future rates of wages proper. At all events it is presum- 
able that the relief administration has not left the rat^ of wages at all worse 
than it found them, and that perhaps is all that could properly be expected. 
In north Bengal the rates of wages are moderately good and may yet rise. 
In north Behar they are very low, perhaps as low as they are anywhere, 
and lower than in most Indian provinces of equal wealth and culture. It 
were much to be wished, for the sake of the humbler section of the com- 
munity, that they were higher. There seems at present to be no reason 
^ hope that any essential improvement has set in. The only proi^eot of such 
Improvement immediately discernible arises from the projects of railways and 
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canals in that region.^ If such works shall be undertaken, then doubtless the 
lower classes will receive their share of benefit in the shape of wages bettered. 

As regards all the distressed districts save Burdwan, the belief is that 
pauperism has not been widened nor aggravated. At the period when the 
famine most touched the very poorest class, there were 750,000 persons on 
gratuitous relief and on light in-door labour. This number certainly included 
all the paupers of the distressed districts ; but it included many more besides, 
namely, high caste people unable to beg or to work, and people unable to 
work and obliged to seek charity for a time only. The reduction of the 
total number began (as seen in Chapter V) in the beginning of August, and 
by the middle of September all those who could be made to obtain any support 
for themselves were discharged. Those who remained after the middle of 
September (444,000 persons, as seen in Chapter V) represented fully the 
pauperism of these districts. This number is equal to per cent, on the 
population of these districts taken at 18 millions in Chapter III — not a large 
proportion all things considered. These people ordinarily subsist on private 
charity. They also (as seen in Chapter V ) have been undergoing discharge 
until they have disappeared almost entirely from the Government rolls every- 
where save in the Burdwan division. Thmre has been every desire on the part 
of Government and its ofiSicers to avoid retaining the poor people on the rolls a 
day longer than could be helped. Since their discharge these people must 
doubtless be again seeking private charity. In the absence of a poor law there 
must needs be a class who, by reason of sickness, infirmity, age, or helplessness, 
are forced to subsist on private charity. The relief system has preserved this 
indigent class in life through the crisis of the famine, when the sources of 
private charity were dried up. It has now restored them to their previous 
way of livelihood. There is no reason for supposing that it has done otherwise 
than leave them just as it found them. The pauperism of the country remains 
as it was. Its limits have not been enlarged. 

There has been no demoralizing effect whatever visibly produced on the 
labouring classes. It is true that in the distressed districts these classes were 
for several months employed on the relief works. A small portion of them 
consisted of professional labourers, who work for hire in road-making and similar 
occupations. This limited class certainly made good earnings by the piece- 
work system ; but as they did this by industry superior to the average, 
there is no reason to regard them as demoralized thereby. They were among 
the first to be discharged firom the works as soon as the season changed 
for the better. They will doubtless labour in the future on public works and 
the like, much as they have laboured in the past. But the real bulk of the 
relief labourers consisted of the lower classes of ryots and cultivators and 
the field labourers. In Chapter IV it was shown that although the system of 
daily wages, unavoidably adopted as a temporary expedient, had demoralizing 
tendencies, the system of piece-work which was speedily substituted and finally 
adopted, had not any such tendencies, but quite the reverse. It is believed 
that these people, so far from being demoralized, were actually improved in 
morale by the system which was adopted. After the setting in of the rains the 
matter became one of demonstrable fact. For in what did the ordinary work of 
these classes consist? — Agriculture. After the rains set in, was there any reluct- 
ance on their part to return to their fields? Was there any slowness to sow? 
Was there any contraction of the average area of cultivation? Was any land 
ordinarily tilled left untillod? Was the first or autumn crop badly raised, 
tended, and gathered? Was the second or winter crop indifferently sown or 
inefficiently transplanted ? Now all of the above questions, and any similar 
questions that could be put, may be answered emphatically in the negative. 
Never have these important things been done better by the people than during 
the summer and autumn of 1874. Though some persons here and there may 
have, during June last, been charged with unwillingness to quit relief, yet as a 
whole they have evinced a degree of alacrity and industrjr never surpassed 
by them within living memory. Such being the case, it is hard to see how 
they can have been in any way demoralized. On the contrary, they have 
probably learned a lesson regarding the vicissitudes of seasoi^and the expediency' 
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of losing no chance of self-preservation by skill and promptitude. The only 
thing ever alleged against them was this, that in the autumn of 1873 they 
might have saved some part of their crops by turning streams to the uses^ of 
irrigation. But they were wanting in knowledge and not in will. Irrigation 
cannot be improvised by ignorant rustics for the first time in face of an 
emergency. 

In respect to the relations between the peojde on the one hand and the 
G-overnment and its servants on the other, if there is any alteration produced, 
it is for the better. The people cannot have witnessed unmoved the really 
vast prepamtions made by the British Government and the unflagging devo- 
tion of the relief officers of all giades. I am convinced that the people of all 
classes, from the highest to the humblest, regard with the utmost gratitude the 
policy and proceedings of Government on this occasion. They look back 
with extreme sensibility to the mortal peril which impended over them. Under 
Providence they attribute to Government their preservation from that peril. 
The impression left on their minds is profomd, and will prove enduring> The 
sentiment of lively gratitude is not confined to the lately distressed districts, 
but pervades all the provinces under the Government of Bengal. The 
native press, the conversation of the people of all ranks, the addresses 
and representations constantly tendered to Government, teem and abound 
with proofs of this. From their bearing and conduct on this memorable 
occasion, all classes of the people, the zemindar, the landholder, the merchant, 
the trader, the ryot, the husbandman, the artisan, the labourers, the helpless 

g oor, have risen in our estimation and regard. In respect to the officers of 
[•ovemment, their knowledge of the state of the people must have been greatly 
enlarged by the experience of the relief work, and they cannot but feel a more 
vivid interest than ever in tho welfare of the people whose lives they have been 
instrumental in saving. 

Respecting any supposed evil legacies of the famine, I hope that they arc 
but few. Certainly a great expense has been incurred, about five and three-quar- 
ter millions sterling. This is an evil which cannot be overlooked or forgotten. 
It may be thought that a precedent has been established, which, whether for good 
or not, still is in either case most important. If any such precedent is thus estab- 
lished, I believe it will bo for good, though I need not discuss its beaiings here. 
Otherwise no evil legacy is perceptible. The famine relief may have not made 
the people better, but it has left them at least as well, morally and physically, as 
it found them. Some questions have been made prominent, the discussion of 
which may conduce to the public benefit hereafter. The insight of Govern- 
ment and its officers into the condition of the people and resources of the country 
has been improved. Public works for the prevention of famine in future 
have been designed. Another bond has been added to those bonds which unite 
the Government and its subjects. Above all, there is the moral effect of the 
elevated example which has been set by Government before tho people at large. 

One momentous lesson the famine has left behind it for our learning. That 
lesson teaches us the necessity of strenuous perseverance in the course of 
material improvement, on which the Government has already so beneficially and 
successfully embarked. It is only by such improvement that the country can 
be permanently protected from famine, and the necessity be avoided of adopting 
such extraordinary and costly remedies as those which have been described. 

On a retrospect of the prevention of the famine, we cannot escape the 
question as to how the adoption of such extreme preventive measures on the 
part of Government in the future can be obviated. The calamity of 1874 is 
averted, the people are preserved in their ordinary condition, these fine 
districts are to pass on to 1875 with no unfavorable traces of the t^eatened 
destruction of 1874. But this has been effected at a very heavy financial cost 
to the State. Dunng the period of safety there may be a disposition to forget 
that famine may happen again ; still this contingency ought never to be 
absent from our reflections. Calamities of such awful magnitude as that 
which recently hung over these provinces are rare, an^ have been manifested 
at long intervals of time. We may hope that these provinces may, 
Providence, long be spared such a visitation in the future. But at the worst, 
we must meet famine as we should meet war. 

» r 
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Hotrever such events shall again occur in Behar and in northern Bengal, there 
trill be resources available which have been wanting on this last occasion. The 
Soane Canal, which, though incomplete, has been of great service* already, will 
be effectively protecting nrom drought the best part of southern Behar. There 
will be a railway connecting Patna, the commercial centre and emporium of 
Behar, with north-east Tirhoot, the chief scene of the late calamity. There is 
hope that irrigation works on a lesser scale will be securing from misfortune of 
season those rice plains on the northern borders of Tirhoot and Ohumparun and 
those tracts of Sarun which have most suffered of late. In northern Bengal 
there will be a railway running through the heart of that territory from the 
Ganges at the south to the Himalaya on the north, which, had it existed iu 
1874, would have done much to prevent the famine in that region. 


CONCLUSION. 

Whatever may be the result of the pro^edings of which the narrative is 
now concluded, we must be aware of the futility of mere human efforts for the 
averting of such a calamity as the famine of 1874 ; and we must be duly 
thankful for the mercy of Providence in sparing the lives of so many of our 
fellow subjects. 

The Government of India can judge whether throughout the affairs, which 
have been described in this report, the officers of aU grades working under the 
Government of Bengal have tried to act up to the terms of the resolution 
issued by the Governor-General in Council in March 1874, and whether 
they have striven to “ perform the arduous task imposed upon them with 
the zeal, ability, and self-sacrifice which have always distinguished the 
servants of the Crown and of the East India Company in times of difficulti 
and danger.” 

No language that I can employ will adequately express my sense of the 
devoted manner in which the Government of Bengal has been served by the 
body of its officers during this period of extreme trial. 

In a separate minute I have made a record of the services of the officers. 

In another minute, also, will be set forth the various works for the relief 
and benefit of the poor undertaken during this crisis by the zemindars and 
other natives in the lately distressed districts, showing that their conduct has 
been worthy of their means, fortune, opportunities, and social position. 

In recounting these events, the Government of Bengal thankfully remem- 
bers its obligations to the Government of the North-Western Provinces for 
the large staff of highly trained officers and the transport resources ; to the 
Oommander-in-Chief of the Army for the well-selected body of militaiy officers, 
both European and Native ; and to the Chief Commissioner of British Burmah 
for the timely arrival of the grain supplies. 

Lastly, the Government of Bengm is gratefully conscious of the considerate 
guidance, the unvarying support, and the constant encouragement received by 
it in the fulfilment of its task, from the Governor-General in Council. 

RICHARD TEMPLE. 


* At page 7 of thza paper it was mentioned that irrigation fiom the unfinished channels of the Soane s.anal had saTod 
the erops on 159,000 acres The amount of food thus secored to the oountiy is reckoued by the Imgatioa Department to haTo 
been 70>»u0u tons, valued at ^580,000 sterling 
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NOETH-WESTBRN PROVINCES. 


Letter from O. A. Mliott, Mq., Secretary to Government of North-Western 

ProvinceSf to the Secretary to the Government of India, Department of 

Mevenue, Agriculture and Com^nerce, dated January 1876. 

In reply to your demi-official letter dated 24tli Septemtei* 1874 and 

subsequent telegrams, I have the honor 
to forward reports on the scarcity of 
1873-74 in the districts noted in the 
margin, with a brief narrative of the 
scarcity so far as it affected these Pro- 
yinces. 

2. The report has been urgently called for, and much delay has occurred 
in the receipt of the required information from the District Officers. The 
Lieutenant-Governor has therefore thought it better to submit this communi- 
cation at once. A further despatch will follow, containing His Honor’s remarks 
on the conduct of the officers who have borne the brunt of the work. 

3. The Basti report is necessarily imperfect. The Magistrate, Mr. P. Elliot, 
under whom all the famine operations were carried on, was allowed to take 
furlough in October under the promise that he would submit a report before he 
left India. This promise he was unable to fulfil ; but his report is expected 
soon, and will be forwarded when received. 


Gk>rakhpar. 

Ba&ti. 

Ghizlpur. 

IMirzipur 

Azimgarh. 

Ben II os Divisional 
Review. 
Joanpnr. 


Allahabad. 

B mda. 

K irwi. 

Hamlrpnr. 

Allahabad Divisional 
Review. 

Jhansi and 
Jalaun. 


Narrative of the Scarcity of 1873-74, in the North- Western Provinces, 

The rains of 1873 began in the North-Western Provinces more than a 
Beginning nnd development of die- fortnight later than usual, Were very deficient in 
“ess. quantity, and ended rather earlier than usual. At 

their close it was reported, especially from the eastern and sub-Himalayan 
districts, that the ponds and tanks were neai’ly empty, and this fact, added to the 
early cessation of the rains and the want of subsequent showers, indicated tlie 
probability of an extensive failure of the rice crop, and that the consequence 
of this, wherever lice is the main crop, would be scarcity and distress. 
No time was lost in ascertaining the measure of the calamity. On the 
7th November a circular order was issued to Commissioners of Divi- 
sions, insti'ucting them to demand from Collectors a full general 
i*eport on the state of the crops in their districts and on the pros- 
pects lor the coming season. Replies to this circular were received in Decem- 
ber and January . It was at once seen that for the Agra, Rohilkhund, and 
Meerut Divisions there was nothing to feai*, and that of the other three plains’ 
divisions that of Benares had suffered most. The Benares report indicated 
South Mirzapur, Ghazipur, and the northern parts of Basti and Gorakh- 
pur as the parts where severe distress was to be looked for. The 
extent of distress was, however, uncertain. Everywhere great hopes were 
built upon the rabi; but the parts where the rice failed most complete- 
ly are also those where a second crop is usually sown in the fields which 
are still moist after the rice has been cut, and the ground in which the 
rice had perished was as hard as iron, so that this second crop could not be 
sown. As the cold season advanced, it gradually became evident that the 
districts in which State relief would be necessary were divided into two classes : 
first, those in the east and north-east of the provinces (the sub-Himalayan tract 
of Basti and Gorakhpur and the east of Ghazipur), which in climate and agri- 
cultural conditions more or less resemble the western districts of Bengal ; and 
second, the Bundelkhund districts in the south, — Banda, Hamirpur, Jhansi, 
.Talaun, and Lalitpur, — with the southern portion of Mirzapur, all of which 
have sufiered from a succession of bad years, and where the cultivators and 
landowners are in a state of chronic distress. In all these tracts the pressure 
of scarcity began to make itself felt at about the same time. Relief works, 
for which provision had already been made, were opened in most districts 
during January and in the beginning of Eebruary. In Jhansi and Jalaun they 
were about a month later. They were of the usual type, being mostly road em- 
bankments and other works of the kind on which unskilled labor could be 
employed. 
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3. Meanwliile the winter rains were anxiously expected. Every effort 

Winter lains made to Supply their place by diligent indgation, 

and advances were given by Government to all 
cultivators who required them to dig wells ; but as the drought continued, 
serious injmy to tho young crops became inevitable, and towards the end of 
January the situation became critical. The Ohiistmas rains always make the 
difference between a good and a poor harvest ; and this year, the ground having 
been less soaked by the rains than usual, the harvest would have been excep- 
tionally poor. To add to the misfortune of the province, a frost such as had 
not been knowm for years set in about the middle of January and continued for 
some days ; it did not affect the hardy wheat and barley, but the arhar, peas, 
and other more delicate crops wore completely burnt up by it. At length in the 
first week of Eebruary the long delayed rain fell in moderately heavy showers, 
and the heavy calamity which seemed to be impending was averted. Though 
too late to do all the good which it might have done had it fallen at the usual 
time, it was of incalculable benefit, and through its influence a year of high 
prices was substituted for a year of famine. 

8. The attendance on relief works, however, continued slowly to increase 
Inspection of Eastern dutiiote by throughout the month. The iiumbers were greatest 
Specui Famine Commission. jn eastern distiicts, and as there was by this time 

little doubt that these were the only districts in which distress would be general 
and severe, it was thought desirable to obtain a comprehensive view of their 
condition. Messrs. Simsou (Junior Member of the Board) and Carmichael 
(Commissioner of Benares) and Colonel Davidson, n. b., Superintending Engi- 
neer, were accordingly commissioned to make a tour through these districts 
and report to Government the results of their inspection. Their reports (dated 
22nd and 30th March, 1874) showed that in Benares and Azimgarh there was 
no ground for apprehension, and that in Ghazipur distress was not nearly so 
widespread as had at one time been feared. Mirzapur the committee were 
unable to visit. By far the worst districts were Gorakhpur and Basti, and in. 
each of these the northern portion had suffered most severely. Bice is there 
the main staple, and it entirely failed. The winter crops, which are ordi- 
narily sown for a second harvest after the rice had been reaped, could not be 
put into the ground on account of the early cessation of the rains. In a tract 
so extensive, and in which the failure both of the spring and the autumn crops 
had been so general, it was not to be expected that the rabi harvest would bring 
much i-elief. Eor the last week of March the daily average attendance on re- 
lief works was about 30,000 in Gorakhpur and 22,000 in Basti, and there was 
evidently a steady tendency to increase, which it was probable would continue 
till the setting in of the rains dispersed the people to field work. Meanwhile 
other measures of relief were sanctioned. In the Mahar ;au 3 Tahsil of Gorakh- 
pur oue-half of the rabi revenue kist was remitted, in Basti the Collector 
was authorised to propose remission or suspension of revenue where he thought it 
necessary. Advances were to be made to zemindars and ryots for the purchase 
of rice seed to tho extent, if needful, of a lakh and a half in Gorakhpur and of 
half a lakh in Basti. The seed was procured from Nipal, sale being permitted 
by the Darbar to purchasei's furnished by the Collector with a certificate, 
and the total amount of advances in Basti was Bs. 43,209 and in Gora|i:hpur 
Bs. 91,471. In Gorakhpur it was apprehended that the northern grain 
markets in the Maharajganj Tahsil might run short in the rainy season, 
when importation is difficult. The Collector was therefore empowered to 
advance money, repayable in a year, without interest, to traders who should 
guarantee to store grain at specified places, such grain being purchasable by 
Government at a price fixed so as to cover all the expenses of the trader. Tho 
grain stored under these conditions amounted to 90,866 maunds, and though 
eventually not sequired by Government, its presence in tho district probably 
had a beneficial action upon prices. To merchants who preferred to import 
grain for sale at their own discretion, money was to be advanced, repayable 
without interest in six months, and in this way 10,700 maunds were imported. 

4. This estimate of the situation formed by Government in March was 

_ . . confirmed by tho event in all but one particular. 

0 mate ex on o » ress. thought probable that the distress woffid last 

tiE the autumu crops (especially the rice) were ripe, and that the relief works 
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would have to be kept open till then. The unexpected improvement in the 
spring harvest, however, diminished the distress considerably. The ejffect of 
the new supply of food was marked in Ghazipur, where the harvest was 
decidedly above the average, by a speedy decrease of the numbers employed on 
relief works, which fell from 3,000 in the end of February to 800 by the 
middle of April, and in the last week of July the works, which had been kept 
open for some weeks of the rains in deference to the wishes of the District 
Officer, were everywhere closed. In Gorakhpur and Basti distress may be 
said to have reached its highest point in the beginning of April, when the 
daily numbers on the works averaged 52,000 in the former and 28,000 in the 
latter district. But even after distress had attained its maximum the numbers 
on relief works continued steadily to increase. One reason for this was that 
the rabi outturn, though fairly good on irrigated land, had not been so plentiful 
in these districts as in Ghazipur, and in the sub-Himalayan rice tracts tlie 
area under this crop was very small. By the end of the month there were 
91,000 people on the works in Gorakhpur and 84,000 in Basti. But the large 
and increasing proportion of women and children could not escape notice, and 
there were considerable doubts as to the extent of the distress which prevailed. 
On the ono hand, it seemed that the relief works might be popular on account 
of the difficulty of exacting a full day’s labor from the crowds who thronged 
to them and the liberty they enjoyed, and on account of the wages being paid 
in cash at a time when agricultural labor was very slack and there was nothing 
else for the people to work at. On the other hand, there was the hypothesis that 
these works were the sole refuge of a famished and despairing population 
whose only means of supporting life was by the wages earned on them. 

6. Sir John Strachey lost no time after assuming the reins of Govem- 
visit of Lieutenant-Oovernor to meut in visitiug the distressed districts, in order to 
Easteru dutriota. ^ form Ms Opinion with the aid of the best local advice. 

The conclusion he came to was that, on the whole, the former explanation 
was tho correct one, and that there was not really any such severe distress 
as to deserve the name of a famine. He decided that it was not advisable 
to close the works, but that efforts should be made to make the reUef more 
distasteful by exacting a larger tale of work, and that the wages should be 
reduced to the minimum wMoh would provide subsistence for the laborers. 
Evidence was adduced that the scale had until lately been too high, and that the 
relief works had attracted sellers not of necessaries only but of luxuries. The 
rates now fixed were on the scale which had been introduced by the Magistrate 
of Gorakhpur about three weeks xoreviously, the allowance for infhnts only 
being lessened by one-half. They were — 

For a man ... ... ... 5 Gorakhpuri pice (or one anna) , 

... ... 4 ditto. 


„ a woman . . . 

„ a child able to work 
,, an infant .. 


8 

1 


ditto. 

ditto. 


Thus tho exclusion of all who were not in need of aid was left to be 
gradually effected by the low rates of wages and the strict demand of a fair 
day’s work from every laborer. The Collectors of both districts were author- 
ized to allow zemindars to indent on the relief works for men, and laborers 

who refused to accept employment under these requisitions with the promise 
of full wages were to be turned away from the works. The rates of wages 
were also to be lowered as soon as should be consistent with safety, but the 
necessity of such a measure was practically obviated by the early settmg in of 
the rains. 

6 . 


Disposal of lal^orers during rains. 


There was a further question to be considered — ^how the people were to 
be disposed of during the rains? JSTo less than 
219,000 men, women, and children were congre- 
gated on relief works in the districts of Gorakhpur and Basti iu the beginnin® 
of May* It was obviously impossible to provide out-of-door employment for 
these multitudes during the rainy season. One of the chief works was the 
raising of an embanked road through tho centre of a great depression which 
would be filled with water in the rains ; and in other places, though the work 
itself foight not be in a swamp, it would have been difficult to hut the laborers 
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on high and dry ground, and a sorious outbreak of sickness from damp and ex- 
posure might be expected. There \ras, however, every reason to nope that 
with the coming of the rains the people would, for the most part, disperse to 
their ploughing and sowing, and the continuance of the relief system would 
not be necessary. The Lieutenant-Governor (Ecsolution No. 479 A, dated 16th 
May 1874) therefore laid down the following general principles for the conduct 
of relief operations 

1st. — ^Able-bodied persons of a class accustomed to labor were to be em- 
ployed on bond fide public works at the ordinary rates of pay. 

2Hd. — Eor persons of the above class incapable of labor on public works 
easy employment was to be found on roads, &o., or in poor-houses. The plan 
of these poor-houses was identical with that adopted by the Lieutenant- 
Governor when he was Collector of Moradabad during the scarcity of 1861, 
and was based mainly on the principles that relief should ordinarily be given 
in the shape of cooked food and restricted to persons obviously in actual want ; 
that every one should work who was not physically incapable ; and that all 
working paupers should remain the whole day in the poor-house. 

3rd. — Gratuitous relief was to be provided for persons incapable of labor ; 

and 


4<A. — Persons who on account of cast or other feeling or prejudices* should 
refuse to accept relief on the above terms Were to receive exceptional treatment. 

7. Steps were now taken for gradually introducing this change of system 

- , and for bringing the relief works to a close and dis- 

osHig o re je wor s. mfesiug the people engaged on them. ‘Warning was 

given to the people that it was intended to close the works, and work-houses 
were e'^tablished at the head-quartern of Gorakhpur and Basti : at Mithaura and 
Bansi in the north, and at Kasia in the east. The change was made with even 
less difficulty than was looked for. Towards the end of May, after a few partial 
showers, the demand for agricultural labor began to make itself felt in Gorakh- 
pur, and from all the works there set in a steady flow of laborers to the fields. 
On the 30th May rain fell generally throughout the district, and the numbers 
in daily attendance on relief works, which had been 89,000 during the last week 
of the month, sank to 26,000 in the first week of June. The rains had now 
thoroughly set in, and a few days later the last relief work was closed, and the 
three work-houses were opened for the destitute who still claimed assistance. 
In Basti the number of laborers went dn increasing to 127,000 daily in the last 
week of May. About this time wages were reduced by one-fourth, the rains 
began early in June, and by the 22nd of the month the last relief work was 
closed. In each district the work-houses opened with about 800 inmates. 

8. These events completely justified the conclusions arrived at by Sir 

^ . John Shachey on visiting the locality, and they 

enera cone usions. desorvc spccial and prominent record on account of 

the importance of their bearing on the treatment of future famines. It 
appears probable that in a slack season of the year the opening, of Government 
relief works would always attract great crowds of laborers. In a season of 
considerable pressure, but not of absolute famine, the relief works in Gorakh- 
pur and Basti were for some weeks daily thronged by more than 200,000 men, 
women and children, who found an attraction in the light work, in the liberty 
of going at night to their houses after attending a sort of vast picnic during 
the day, and the wages earned at a time when ordinarily they had no employ- 
ment in the fields and had to live on their harvest savings. But when the 
wages were cut down to a mere subsistence allowance, when a full day’s labor 
was insisted on, and when the liberty of living at thdr homes was threatened, 
these immense crowds melted away as rapidly as they had collected, and it was 
found that there was hardly any one who really stood in need of relief. 

9. For the southern districts the history of the scarcity may be more 
iHstrees in the southern durtricts. briefly told. ^ Here distress was duo, not, as in the 

sonui sDraaswr. eastem districts, to the failure of a single staple, 

but to the fact that a series of bad seasons was followed by the indifferent autumn 
harvest of 1873. In South Mirzapur and in Jhansi relief works had been 
found necessary in 1*872-73. In Hamirpur and Banda, and indeed throughout 
Buadelkhund generally, the spread of kam grass has of late years checked 
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cultivation and impoverished the people. Throughout a great part of these dis- 
tricts the country is urild and hilly, and the population poor and sparse. This 
is especially the case in South Mirzapur, whore distress made its appearance in 
the plateau between the valleys of the Son and Ganges as early as the beginning 
of December, and attained its maximum about the middle of January, when for 
some time nearly 3,000 people were daily employed on relief works ; but the 
outturn of the rabi harvest in this tract was so good that by the mid die of 
March there remained only one work with about 300 laborers, and this closed 
in the middle of June. Among the hills to the south of the Son, in the Govern- 
ment estate of Dudhi, and the Court of Wards’ estate of Agori-Barhar, the effect 
of the spring harvest was less marked. Various measures of relief were adopted ; 
advances were made to cultivators and to zemindars who undertook to employ 
labor ; grain was imported and stored, and a number of small relief works were 
opened, to which the wild and timid people of Dudhi were at first hardly per- 
suaded to come. Their only other means of escape from famine was emigration 
to Sirguja, but as the season wore on they gained confidence or wore driven to 
the works by want, and the number of laborers gradually rose to 1,300 at the 
end of May. This was the maximum. On the setting in of the rains the peo- 
ple found employment in the fields, and all works wore closed by the third week 
of June» 

10. In Banda, Ilamirpur, Jhansi and Jalaun distress did not manifest 
Bdnda, Hamiipur, Jiwnsi and itself SO soon. Relief works wero opened in Banda 

in the end of Januars , in Ilamirpur in the begin- 
ning of Bebruary, in Jhansi in the beginning.of March, and in Jalami not till 
April ; but as they lay in districts more populous than South Mirzapur, they 
were more numerously attended. The maximtim daily average in Banda was 
between 7,000 and 8,000 early in March, in Hamirpur about 2,500 at the end 
of May, and in Jhansi and Jalaun respectively 1,000 and 180 during May. 
The Jalaun relief works and all the Banda works but one ceased as soon as the 
rains began ; this one and the Jhansi relief works came to an end in the second 
week of July, and the last works in Hamirpur were closed by the 20th July. 

11. The work-house system wliich was to bo substituted for relief works 

Woik iiouscfc during the r-ains in Gorakhpm* and Basti has already 

01 - 10 USC 6 . been described. The same system was introduced 

into Banda and Hamirpur. In Gorakhpur the number of paupers in the three 
work-houses reached its maximum (a little over 1,500) iir the end of July; it 
remained at about 1,000 during August, rapidly declined after the end of the 
month, and before the end of September all three work-houses were closed. In 
Basti the average during August was 1,800, aud during the greater part of 
September about 1,200 ; October opened Avith about 550, and by the 21st of the 
month all work-houses were closed In Hamirpur the numbers in the av ork-houses 
rose from COO to 730 dui'ing August and September, but began to fall off in 
October, and by the end of the month all State relief had come to a close. 
In Ban da the work-houses opened with nearly 1.000 inmates, and the numbers 
gradually decreased to less than 100 by the middle of August. On the 17th 
of October all work-houses were closed. 

12. During the entire period of scarcity prices may he said to have 

folloAved their own course. The d<“arnoss of grain 
in the eastern districts during the last three months 
of 1873 was probably due iu part to export to Bengal, but before the beginning 
of 1874 this had wholly ceased. In Gorakhpiu' and Basti the rabi grains — 
wheat, barley, and gram — were at first even somewhat cheaper than they had 
been in the same months (October— Fobi’uary) of the previous year; but the 
deficiency of the rabi outturn reversed the case from March to June. The 
previous year, however, was itself an unfavorable agricultural season, and does 
not afford a fair standard of comparison. In an ordinarily good year, between 
October and June, a rupee will purchase not less than sixteen seers of wheat, 
and for the greater part of the time not less than twenty seers. In 1874, in 
March and April, after the spring harvest had come into the market, fourteen 
or fifteen seers was the ch^pest rate for wheat. The prices of barley and gram 
were higher than usual in a considerably greater degree. All these grains were 
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outturn of Haroh and April immediately brought prices down to about their 
normal level. In the case of rice, which is an autumn crop, there was of 
course no such fresh supply. The price in Ghazipur between November and 
June varied from eleven to twelve seers the rupee. In Gorakhpur the price 
rose to eleven seers in February and to ten and a half from April to June ; in 
Sasti it was nine seers during February and March, and eight seers and three- 
quarters from April to J une. In an ordinary year a rupee will buy nineteen 
or twenty seers from October to March, and not less than sixteen from April to 
June. The range of prices in the other distressed districts was less remarkable. 
Grain of all kinds was more or less dearer than usual, but in general prices did 
not reach the famine limit, and the pressure of distress was, as already explained, 
due rather to the impoverishment produced by previous unfavorable seasons 
than to the deficient harvests of 1873-74. 

18. In the beginning of February the execution of all relief works was 
Rates of wages on relief works made over to the Public Works Department of 
generally. Government. By that Department a Besolution 

was published on 10th February for the determination of rates of wages on the 
following principles : The daily wages given were to be suMcient to purchase 

; — a certain quantity of food, which was fixed acoord- 

Aduit Child ing to the scale shown in the margin. It was 

man. »i>ove 10 . calculated that in the district of Gorakhpur wages 

on the above scale would be six Gorakhpuri pice 

o*- (or If anna) for a man, three for a woman, and two 

Wour 16 12 8 for a cliild. For the other districts the wages were 

vegetaWes 4 S3 jeft to be fixed by the Ma^strate in accordance 

with the food standard prescribed. The maximum 

daily rates were anna for a man, 1 anna for a woman, and ^ anna for a 

child. If it should happen (which was not expected and did not in feet take 

place) that the daily quantity of food which those rates could purchase fell 
short of the standard, orders were to be required of Government. To the scale 
laid down by this resolution, wages paid in all districts gradually adjusted 
themselves. The rates at first paid in Gorakhpur and Basti were in Gorambpuri 
pice of five to the anna — 

Mm. Woman. Child, Infant. 

6 4 3 3 

and in Ghazipur, were four pice equal one anna, 

Man. Woman. Child. Infant. 

7 5 3 0 

and in the end of February they were reduced to— 

Mm. Woman. Child. Infant. 

6 4 3 0 

In Banda, on the 1st April, the rates were — 

Jfan. Womcm. Child. Infant, 

4 3 2 1 

About the middle of April the Collector of Gorakhpur found it possible to 
reduce the wages of a man to five pice, or one anna, and the aUowanoe for 
non-laboring children to two pice. This change was ordered by Government 
to be introduced in Basil also, and the Ghazipur rates were to be brought down 
to the same scale. In the beginning of May the Ghazipur rates wore reduced 
by the Ueutenant-Govemor to four, three, and two pice, and on the 12tb in 
Gorakhpixr the allowance for infants was out down to one pice, the rate which 
had already prevailed for some time in Basti. Towards the end of the month 
the Ghazipur rates were adopted in Basti, and the change, as has already been 
related, was followed by the speedy dispersion of the crowds assembled on relief 
works. 
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JE/ispenditure on ndiqf work. 


Mirzapur 

Bs. 

10,000 

Basti 

20,000 

Gorakhpur 

20,000 

Gbazipur 

XG,000 

Banda 

10,000 

Total 

70,000 

Gorakbpur at half alakb per 

Bs. 

mensem for six months... 

8,00,000 

Basti ditto . . 

S,Oo,000 

Gbazipur 

4,000 

Mirzapur 

3.000 

Banda 

15,000 

Hamirpur 

3,000 

Jabiun and Jhansi 

5,000 

Unallotted specially to any 
district 

20,000 

Total 

6,50,000 


14. On making over the execution of relief 
works to the Public Works Department in Pebru- 
ary, sanction was given to an expenditure of 
Bs, ^O.OOO, as detailed in the margin. Towards 
the end of March the grants for Gorakhpur and 
Banda were each increased by Hs. 10,000, a grant 
of Bs. 10,000 was made for Jhansi, and Bs. 10,000 
more were placed at the disposal of the Public 
Works Department for expenditure as should be 
judged necessary. On the 20th of April the sums 
shown on the margin were sanctioned in addition 
to former grants, and on the 17th of June a final 
grant of Bs, 4,93,000 was assigned to Gorakhpur 
and Basti. The accounts have not yet been closed, 
hut the district reports which are printed with this 
state the expenditure as follows : — 



Gorakhpur 
Basil 
Gbazipnr 
Mirzapur 
Banda ... 
Hamirpur 
Jalaun 
Jhansi ... 


Belief works and 
other expenditure 
chargeable to the 
State. 

Expenditure on poor- 
houses, &c., met 
from the charit- 
able relief fund. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

3,40,195 

10,891 

4,28,557 

9,637 

13,116 

6,900 

46,230 

a 

13,249 

6.026 

9,145 

6,893 

0,221 

925 

295 

8,58,319 

37,073 


16. The relief works were intended for the support of the able-bodied 
. , .. poor. The North-West Government adhered to 

an a e re le . dowu in the famine of 1868, that the 

duty of Government is to provide work for those who can and will work, hut 
that the relief of those who are unable to work is a matter which devolves 
properly on private charity, in which the State should assist, hut should not 
bear the whole burden. Accordingly, as on former occasions, a Central Belief 
Committee was formed and the subsci’iptions of the public invited, an equal 
sum to that subscribed being contributed by Government. The amount thus 
collected was Bs. 03,988, but the contiibution from public funds was no more 
than Bs. 13,037, for the favorable timn taken after the rains of Pebruary re- 
duced the task of the Committee, and the demand for assistance made upon 
them, far belo'iv the original expectations ; and, speaking generally, it may be 
said that the offer of labor on the roads and in work-houses almost met all the 
requirements of the case. The Committee’s report is printed as an appendix ; 
it will be seen that the sums shown in it as expendifur*e from the charitable 
relief fund differ somewhat from those shown in the district reports, which are 
of later date. 

16. The above remarks contain all that His Honor considers it necessary 
to say of the scarcity of 1873-74 regarded from a provincial point of view. 
The district reports, especially that of Gorakhpur, comprise all the detailed in- 
formation that can be required, and the following paragraphs sum up briefly 
Tvhat was done in each district : — 


Mr. Lumsden’s report gives a very full and clear account of the condition 
Gorakhpur. district, the causes of the distress, and the 

range of jprices. Common rice, which is the staple 
food of the northern part of the district, stood at 10 or 11 seers from January 
to August, hut no other grain was sold at what may be called famine prices ; 
barley nover fell below IS seers, nor gram, except for a short interval, below 14. 
Belief works were opened at the end of January and in Pebruary, — (1) in the 
northern or Maharajganj Tahsil, where the main crop is rice, and which had 
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therefore suJOPered most sev^erely; (2) in and about the city; (8) in the south- 
west part of the district, on the great embankment known as the Tuekerbund. 
On the first of these works the numbers averaged about 12,000 in March, 40,000 
in April, and 41,000 in May. In the works round the city the numbers never 
much exceeded 7,000. At the Tuekerbund and another work near it 7,300 
were employed in March, 16,500 in April, and over 19,000 in May. The 
average number in May on all the works was 78,000, and the maximum reached 
in that month was 89,000. Early in June these great masses melted away 
rapidly on the first appearance of the rains, and the works were all closed by 
the middle of the month, having cost altogether Rs. 3,20,444. Three workhouses 
took their place: one was established in the city, where was the greatest collection 
of permanent poor ; one in the north, where distress was severest ; and one in the 
east at Kasia ; both the latter were but little used. The average at Gorakhpur 
never exceeded 1,000, and hardly rose above 200 at the other two places. The 
workhouses were closed in September, the total expenditure on them having 
been Rs. 7,353. Besides this Rs. 5,865 were expended from private subscrip- 
tions on poor-houses established earlier in tlie year and superseded by the work- 
houses, and Rs. 513 in relief to pardah-nashin” women ; Rs. 4,700 was the 
cost of keeping up hospitals for the poor-house and workhouse sick ; Rs. 91,471 
were given as advances for purchasing rice for seed grain. Altogether the cost 
of the relief works of all sorts was to Government Rs. 3,40,195, and the sum of 
Rs. 10,894 was further expended from the funds of the Charitable Relief 
Committee. 

17. In Basti the first relief work — ^the road from Basti to Bansi — ^was 


opened on the 22nd January. Throughout Eebru- 
“ *■ ary the numbers averaged about 6,000 a day ; in 

March they were over 8,000 ; by the end of April they rose to nearly 35,000, 
and they stood at about this figure through May. In J une they rapidly fell 
to 6,500. The next work opened was the road from Basti to MinUdawal under- 
taken at the end of Eebruary. The uumbei's in March were about 5,000 a day, 
in April they rose to 35,000, in May to 50,000, and in June they fell suddenly 
to 7,000. The Domariaganj road was begun in March, and in May it employed 
30,000 laborers. The Basti-Eaizabad road was taken up in May, and during 
that month the numbers averaged 7,000. On the road from Basti to Nepal no 
less than 30,000 people were employed throughout May. The rapidity of the 
dispersion of the people is shown by this fact, that while the number on 
all the works in the last week of May were 127,000, in the third week of the 
June they were 25,000. The total cost of these works was Rs. 4,28,557. The 
two workhouses were opened in June and closed in October, and their total 
cost was Rs. 9,637. The necessarily imperlect report sent up from this district 
does not show the average daily number of inmates. 


18. The Collector’s report gives an interesting but rather highly colored 

account of the difficulties he had to encounter in 
**'**”'^' his district, its over-population, and the chronic 

struggle of its laboring poor for broad. The rice crop, the failure of which was 
almost universal, is estimated to cover about one-seventh of the cultivated area 


of the w'holo district, and this failure came on the top of a series of bad seasons. 
The price of wheat stood at about 10^ seers in October 1873, barley and gram at 14 
and 15 seers, and they remained low till the rabi harvest came in. Several relief 
works were opened early in Eebruary, and employed about 2,000 persons a day in 
that month and March, but with the reaping of the harvest the numbers fell 
to less than 1,000, and they were finally closed in J uly, having cost Rs. 13,116. 
No regular poor-house was established, but an existing one supported by the 
Municipality at Ghazipur was enlarged, and much gratuitous relief was distri- 
buted in grain and cash throughout the district. The cost of this was about 
Rs. 6,900 up to the end of October 1874. 

19. In the south of Mirzajiur (Robertsganj and Dudhi) wheat stood in 

October and November at about 12 to 14 seers, 
barley at 14 to 16, and rice at 11 to 12. With the 
end of March and the harvest gathered, all grains rose to an easier levd. except 
rice, which remained almost as dear tiU August. A great number of sm^ 
relief works were set on foot in December and January, the population being 
too scattered and small to congregate anywhere in large numbers. The 



average daily attendance vras beWeen 2,000 and 3,000 ia January, but fell off 
rapidly after the 15th March, and the works were closed on the 21st of J une. 
The total expenditure was Ks. 25,136. Besides this, Bs. 21,103 were expended 
in advances to zemindars and cultivators for seed grain and food, and to 
banias to help them to buy grain. Much of this has since been repaid, and 
almost all is recoverable. 

20. The rains ended in Banda on the 9th September, but no severe dis- 

tress was felt till the beginning of February. 

“ “■ Prices were not high then, for barley never fell 

below 16 seers, or gram below 20 seers per rupee, but the cessation of hired 
employment in the fields threw many of the poorer classes out of work. Three 
relief works were opened in February ; the maximum attendance was in March, 
when the numbers rose to above 7,000 a day ; they diminished greatly when 
the rabi harvest set in, and the works were closed by the end of June. Besides 
these works, 21 poor-houses were opened, the earliest of whieh were started in 
February. At these about 1,000 persons received daily relief in April (the 
maximum, 1,700, being reached in the first week of that month) : the numbers 
diminished rapidly after the rains sot in, and the poor-houses were closed in 
October. The total expenditure on public works was Rs. 13,219 ; on poor- 
houses Bs. 6,026. 

21. At Hamirpur signs of distress were observed earlier. The price 

of wheat never fell below 13| seers, or gram below 
amirpnr. December and January two 

works u'ere set in hand in order to provide relief ; later on the number was 
j'aised to ten. They were all elosed by the 20th July ; the average number 
of persons employed w as 1,100, and the highest number was about 2,500, in 
the last week of May. Six poor-houses were also opened, the average attend- 
ance at whieh W'as 431, and the last was closed on the Slst October. The total 
cost of the I’elief works was Bs. 9,145, and of the poor-houses Bs. 6,221. 

22. In Jalaun there was really no distress to speak of : one relief work 

. , . T was opened, more as a precaution than as a neoes- 

sity, and only about 180 persons resorted to it : no 
poor-house was started. Jhansi, however, has long been in a semi-pauperised 
condition, and though prices were fairly ‘ low and the prospects of the rahi 
good, there was a considerable amount of general, but not acute, distress in the 
eastern part of the district. Belief works wore opened m March and closed on 
14th July ; the average attendance was about 1,000 persons, and the total ex- 
penditure was Bs 0,983. Poor-houses also were opened in several places, but 
were very little resorted to — not more than 50 persons a day being relieved at 
any time : the cost of this was only Bs. 295. 


From ihe Secretary to Government, North- Westa n 'Provinces, to the Secretary 
to Government of India, Department of Revenue, Agriadture and Gom- 
moce, — No. 4, dated 11th January 1875. 

In continuation of my letter No. 1, dated 1st January 1875, I am desired 
to forward the following remarks on the conduct of the Chil Officers engaged 
in famine relief operations in the North-'Western Provinces in IS 74. 

2. The chief brunt of the work foil on ihe Magistrates of Gorakhpur 
and Basti, Messrs. Lumsden and Elliot. Both these officers — and especially 
Mr. Lumsden — showed energy and zeal in devising and setting on foot 
measures for the relief of the distressed, ability aud local knowledge in placing 
before Government tho true condition of the country, and discretion in per- 
ceiving when the distress had passed away and the time for contracting the 
operations had como. The Lieuienant-Qovemor thinks that Mr. Lumsden 
deserves the high commendation of the Government for the excellent services 
whieh he has rendered. Among their Assistants, Messrs. Stoker aud Thomson 
of the Civil Service, and Mr. Mills, Inspector of Police, deserve special notice. 

3. Among the officers on the Public Works establishment who supervised 
and carried out the relief works in these districts, the Chief Engineer singles 
out Lieutenant-Colonel E. Davidson, b. b.. Superintending Engineer, Captein 
Beauchamp, b. b., and Mr. Sub-Engineer Peart, for special commendation. 


* Iho inaxnnnm prke oi wheat i/ias seem; of gtain fleeirs per rupee 
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4. Syud Ahmad Khan, Bahadur, o. s. i., readily responded to the call of 
GoTemment, and gave very useful help in establishing a system of vrorkhouses 
on the same principle which was adopted in Moradahad in the famine of 1861. 

6. The arrangements made by Mr. 0. Kohertson, Magistrate of Mirza-* 
pur, for meeting the wants of the wild and difficult region in the south of bis 
district, were all that the Lieutenant-Governor could desire. * 

6. Mr. Oldham, the Magistrate of Ghazipur ; Mr. Wall, the Magistrate 
of Banda, with his Assistants, Messrs. Knox and Hardy; and Mr, Kaye, 
Magistrate of Hamirpur, showed great devotion and zeal in superintending the 
works and relieving distress in those districts. 

7. All these officers have received the thanks of the Lieutenant-Governor 
for their services. 


Letter from JE. Stacie, Esq., for Secretary to Government, North-Western Fro- 
vmces, to the Sea'etat'y to Government of India, Department of Revenue, 
Agriculture and Gomm&'oe, No. 0, dated Allahabad, the 2^th January 
1876. 

I HAVE the honour to forward Mr. Elliot’s report on the scarcity of 1873-74 
in Basti, as promised in the last paragraph of my letter No. 1 of 1st instant. 


Report of the Operations for the Relief of Scarcity in the Basti District 

in 1874. 


Towaeds the 


middle of August 


Drought. 


1873, the scantiness of the rainMl 
began to occasion apprehensions of a feilure of the 
kharif crops and of consequent distress. 

The preceding year 1872-73 had been one of average prosperity, but its 

abundance had not been such as to enable the 
revious seasons. district to fully recover from the depression caused 

by the losses of the two previous years. These had been most unfortunate ; 
excessive rain had damaged the crops, and much of what escaped had been 
swept away by heavy floods. Even 1872-73 was not free from all calamity. 
In March of that year a severe hail-storm had more or less devastated the crops 
of 900 villages lying within a strip extending from east to west across the 
entire breadth of the district. No remission of revenue had been proposed or 
ordered on this account, for it was found that the revenue could be collected 
without much pressure, notwithstanding the losses incurred by the destruction 
of the crops. But there was at that time no reason to anticipate further 
misfortune. It was evident that another bad year following upon such 
a series of disasters, relieved only by a single gleam of moderate prosperity, 
would try the resources of the people to the utmost. Later on these fears 
were fully verified. So complete a feilure of the rains had not taken place 
since the district was first established (1866). The following table gives the 
mean fall at the five tahails during the last seven years : — 

Comparative Table of Rainfall. 


1866-67. 

1 1867-68 

1868-69. 

18o9 70 

1870-71. 

1871-72. ^ 

1872-78. 

39 9 

630 

32-6 

62*9 

68-6 

71 S 

606 


This year no station, up to January, showed more than 28'2, and the mean 
was 23’7. Even in 1868 the mean up to the same date was 82'3. 

The outturn of the early rice was everywhere much bdow the average, the 
„ later rice failed completely, the inferior crops, 

jaiiore of khan c«^ though fair in some localities, were on the whole 

short of the full standard. In addition to tliis the hardened soil could not be 
properly prepared to receive the “ rabi.” 
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Tanks, hollows, and pools, in ordinary seasons reservoirs of water, were 

dry : sowinffs were only possible on lands that could 
Poor prospects of rabi crops. be irrigated from wells, and even in these the seed 

did not always germinate, or sprouted only to wither away for want of moisture. 

This state of things was noticed in the annual revenue administration 
repoi't of the district, and early in October Government took measures to keep 
itself informed by periodical repoits and telegrams of the condition and pros- 
pects of the district. Till January, however, prices, though high and rising, 
had not reached such a pitch as to give cause for serious alarm ; nor did Mr. 
Wigram, who relieved me on tlie 3vd December, or I, feel that as yet there was 
any general distress. All depended upon the “rabi,” which, though^ restricted 
in area, continued, in spite of drought and hurtful west winds, to thrive beyond 
expectation. 

In December a storm of rain revived the wheat and barley most oppor- 
tunely. On the other hand, a touch of frost some- 
Bain in December. 'what damaged tho pcas aud arhai’. 

On the 2nd January 1874. Mr Wigram summed up the situation con- 
cisely and comprehensively ip. his general report, 
Mr. wigram’s repoit. No. 2 A., of that date, the main points of which are 
as follows 

He divided the district into three tracts. A, B, and 0, extending from west 
n.,. i. » u j n to east across the district. The first of those lies 
reetrac , , , an . hotwecn the Ncpalese frontier and the river Eapti, 

the second between the Bapti and the Koano, and the third between the 
Koano and the Gogra, which bounds Basti on the south. In A and B, the 
most northern of these two, the country is swampy and abounds in jhils, and 
tho greater part of it is oidinarily more or less under pater for nearly half the 
year. These charaoteristies are most marked in A, which extends to P'ithin 
20 miles of the foot of the Himalayas, and is intersected by numerous hill 
streams. lu both tracts the staple product is rice ; of this there are two crops : 

, ^ ... tho “ Usahan” or “Bhadai,” sown early in the 

^ ^ rams on comparatively high lauds aud in places cut 

soon enough to he followed by wheat on the same land ; ’^ndlu, the “ Jarhan” or 
transplanted rice, known also as “ Agliani,” much the most valuable of the 
two : this is planted out later, can hardly have too much water, and is out in 
Octoher-Novemher. Tract 0 is less dependent upon the rice crop, and pro- 
duces a considerable amount of wheat and barley. 

The outturn of the early rice was estimated to vary on a favourable com- 
putation from one-half to three-fourths of an average 
yield. 

The “ Jai'han” had been saved only around the edges of pools, and for pur- 
Lateriice lost. posos of food had been completely lost. 

Tho other kharif’ 


Early rice poor. 


Minor crops below average. 


crops are kodo, kakun, sanwa, mirwa, maize, sugar- 
cane, urad, mung, masur, and mothi. In some 
quarters, these, especially kodo, had yielded un- 
usually good returns, but taken as a whole the outturn did not reach the average. 
A large proportion of the kodo was found to produce intoxicating effects, and 
was therefore useless as food. An attempt was made to investigate the reasons 
and causes of this peculiarity, which is commonly known among the natives, by 
M'hom the name “ matona” is given to the intoxicating grain: hut vithno 
success 


The area under “rabi” was estimated to vary from one-fourth to three- 

E.timat.d area under rabi. fourths of its Ordinary extent. The prospects of the 

crop have already been stated. They were still 
hopeful, but extremely critical. Useful tables will be found in. Mr. Wigram’s 
administration report showing for each pargana, in each tract, the area in acres, 
tlie agricultural and non-agricultural population, aud the proportional yield of 
the autumn and spring crops. It would unnecessarily lengthen this memoran- 
dum to reproduce these tables here. The original can easily he referred to. 
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They show tho important fact that about 80 per cent, of the population is 
„ , , affricultural, and to this may be added another, that 
opa A ion mam y agncu am . people live mainly upou rice. Wheat 

is ordinarily consumed only by the higher classes. The scarcity was necessarily 
worst in tract A, somewhat less in tract B, and hardly, if at all, felt in tract 0. 
Subsequent experience proved that for all practical purposes the metalled road 
traversing the district from Goyakhpur on the east to J?aizabad on the west, 
afforded a sufficiently accurate dividing line, the scarcity being confined to the 
country lying north of it. 

Under these circumstances, nearly every crop having failed more or less, 
Dibttess not so great as might he it Seemed reasonable to expect widespread distress, 
snppostd. if not actual famine. As it turned out, however, 

there was no approach to the latter at any time, and the distress was much less 
severe and general than might have been supposed. 


Season of this. Export rcstih'ted. 


The explanation of this is that the quantity of grain produced is genei’ally 

much in excess of local requirements. Immense 
quantities of rice are usually sent down the rivers 
to Bengal. But during the year under report export was observed to bo greatly 
restricted in that portion of the district suffering from scarcity Landholders, 
partly from caution, foreseeing tho necessity of providing for the wants of their fa- 
milies and dependents, partly with an eye to greater gains whoa prices should have 
risen stiU. farther, stored their grain instead of sending it to market. There is 
no doubt, that there were large hoards in every part of the district. The food 
resources of the cotintry were further augmented in some degree by import, 

never great, but in this year continued from the 
■ west up to the end of April. Again, the general 

character of the settlement is light, except in Pargana Amorha, Talisil Oaptain- 
^ _ gani, and there only 34 villages were reported as 

being especially badly off. The JNoTember instal- 
meat of the Government demand was realized without much difficulty, the 
balances being much smaller than was expected. 

The agricultural portion of the community, a large percentage, as has 
„ . , ... been stated, was thus in no imminent danger 

on-agneu ura popn a ion. Starvation. Thero remained, however, 810,500 

persons, or about 20 per cent, of the whole population, who were not in any 
sense agriculturists, nor were all those who might he classed as agricultural 
wholly so. The failure of the crops lessened the demand for labour to cut them, 

to convey the grain to market, to store it, to load it 
on boats, and the ordinary small outlays of well-to- 
do men on building, repairs, &c., were all curtailed. There was in short a 
dearth of labour and the means of buying food, rather than of food itself. 
There was therefore reason to anticipate considerable distress, especially among 

unskilled labourers, and for these Mr. Wigram re- 
commended that work should be provided without 
delay. The most suitable seemed to be earth- work. The country was in almost 
every direction impassable during the rainy season for want of raised roads, 
especially in the northern portion of the district, where the distress would he 
greatest, and the work fulfilled tho requirement of being such as could be done 
by any able-bodied pauper. It is probable, however, that the enormous ex- 
penditure and totally inadequate returns which would result from this form of 
relief were not foreseen. Mr. Wigram, in fact, estimated his total requirements 
at something loss than Bs. 60,000. 

Towards the middle of January matters became decidedly worse: frost 

attacked the peas and arhar, tho wells began to ran 
dry, the dew ceased, no rain fell, and strong west 
winds threatened to utterly dry up the crops, till then still healthy. Prices 
rose considerably : wheat was at IS seers 10 cnittacks ; barley at 16 seers ; rice 
of the common sort at 11 seors, the normal price at the season being 16, 17, 
and 19 seers for the rupee. 


Dearth of labour, not of food. 


Measures of relief. Eattb-uorh. 


Things worse in January. 
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Mi\ Wigmm’s proposals were sanctioned early in February, but the first 
iieiief works began. work Opened on the 22nd Janu«iry. Details 

of the organization of these will be given further 
on. They lasted till the end of June, and relieved a daily average of 71,635 
persons, at a total cost of Ks. 4,28,494, paid by the State from a special grant. 

The means of livelihood thus afforded to the able-bodied poor were 
Poor-houses. Supplemented by the institution of poor-houses 

. , . , „ . for the support of infirm paupers. These were 

maintained from charitable funds raised in the first instance by local 
private subscription, but subsequently by contributions from the Central 
Famine Eolief Committee at Allahabad. Small advances were also made 
at ^ early stage to tahsildars and police officers, in order that any cases 
of destitution which might come to notice might be promptly attended to, 
and the sufferers fed and forwarded to the nearest poor-house. The system 
adopted in the Basti poor-houses was from the beginning that of in-door relief : 

Sjstem: m-doopieiiof. indiscriminate distribution of food to 

„ , , j None but the helpless and 

feeble admitted, and it was made a condition that those relieved should 
reside in the poor-houses. These consisted of rows of sheds having thatched roofs 
on timber posts and frame-work with mat walls. The Civil Suro-eon Mr T M 
Sullivan, as Honor^ Secretary of the Local Relief Fund Committee, underl 
took the organization of these institutions, and they remained under his 
in^ediate management to the last. In order to secure the services of the 
subordinate medical officers, they were all (except at Domariaganj and Intwa) 
Situated close to the dispensaries. In all there were five from first to last : the 
first at head-quarters, the second at Bansi, the third at Minhdawal, the fourth 
at Domanaganj, under the eye of the tahsildar, and one, a branch of this last 
at Intwa, at the opposite extremity of the same relief works. Cooked food 
was distributed twice a day. The diet-roU comprised three scales, as noted in 


Salt. Spiccs 


Milk Sugar. 


Chks. ChU. 


Adults — 

I Attn diet 

2. l{i(c do. 

3. Milk do. 
Juveniles — 

1. Atta diet 

2. Bice do. 

3. Milk do. 


Q ..I W VJ 

Diet tabee. atta scale was for those 

— who ^ could bear sub- 

Atta. nice. DaI. ^ Salt. Spiccs Oil, Milk Sugar. Stautiaifood; theseOOnd 

— — ^ ^ ^ ^ to tlmse^wLse^ wSkei 

Adult,- condition requh-ed a 

1 Atta diet 12 2 ‘ 30 V more digestible diet: 

I: Eft- ... -I ‘ J r ■' "ie 

Juveniles — ' was used in the case 

a Bice do* ! ...^ "*6 2 I so j ' • half-starved and ema- 

3. Milk do 6 ... , , ^ 8 " I 013 ted paupers on first 

admission. Lepers were 

parated sheds, m also paupers suffering from contagious S^'r^'estSlish: 
meut was limited, and consisted of a kahar. swlepep, and cook on tho 

^®'^Sinaliy noted. The services of Brahmin pau- 
Kahar . 3 0 0 Were also utilized in the cook-house. It mav 

Ssr I I t ^ eat fooS 

# AX. t • 1 , A .L Brahmms ; some, and these bv no 

means of the toghest caste, notably the Saithwars, will only eat S co4ed 
by persons of their own caste, except of course under nrisu^ of 
treme starvation. Several instances came to mv notice Mopp 
of the miseraMe wretches a few of whom w«7to bo“'eeu 
work, deolmed to aooept the gratuitous reUef obtainable at th^ 
although assured that the food was prepared exoWely by S 

was not a mere pretence. I satisfied myself by further^imi^^^Lf A^f 
objection raised was ba^ on (possibly looj) custLj As far STwriSt rte 
paupers wore prermted from begging outaiie the poor-hius^ ^/SSit to 
attopt was made to give them some work, such as spinning Xreptma^ 
The numbere were, m consequence of adherence +o fhxB maxing. 

The total number relieved was 32,463, at a cost of R*^ 2 486 9 1 


Kahar 

Sweeper 

Cook 


« 




In March the Travelling Famine Commission visited the district, 
„ inspected the works in progress, and deliberated 
upon the further measures which appeared to be 
necessary. 

The principal results arrived at were the following : — 

(1) . That no importation of food-grains was called for. This conclusion. 
Importation of food-giains not wMch was in accordance with the opinions of the 

necesaaiy. district of&ccrs expressed in report to Government, 

was completely home out by events. The southern portion of the district 
exported grain eastward to some extent during the height of the scarcity, and 
a considerable amount was stored for the use of Gorakhpur under agreement 
with Government even in the northern parganas. 

(2) . That the circumstances were not such as to require any definite or 
Semission and BuspoiiBioii of Govern, immediate rcmisslou of the Government demand. 

meat demand not called for. It was, however, left to the discretion of the Col- 

lector to submit proposals of this nature thereafter if it should prove to be 
desirable, and the principles by which he should be guided were defined. No 
such proposals were submitted. All the tahsildars agreed in representing that 
if allowed to manage the matter their own way, they would in all probability 
succeed in realizing the revenue without much pressure by the end of the year, 
but that if definite orders of suspension or remission were passed in a single 
case, their best efforts would be unavailing. Even as it was, the result of com- 
pliance with the orders of Government, conveyed in paragraph 7 of G. O. 
No. 35A., dated 9th February 1874, to the effect that no pressure should be 
used to realize the January instalment, was a general belief that measures of 
this nature were in contemplation, and a consequent general determination 
to withhold payment as long as possible. At the end of March 1874, the out- 
standing balances amounted to Es. 79,576-12-10. 

At the end of September 1874, they stood as marginally noted ; of this 

Es, 3,219-11-8 have been since collected, and the 
remainder is in course of liquidation. The large 
balances in the Basti tahsil are due to the disor- 
ganization into which the tahsil had fallen under 
the late tahsil dar, Har Farshad,* one of the most 
hopelessly inefficient officers I have ever had ^o deal 
with. The time of the new tahsildar, Sheo Earn, a 
very capable man, was much occupied by the supervision of the work-house at 
head-quarters, and it was not till towards the close of the revenue year, when 
this became a lighter task, that he could give his full attention to the realiza- 
tion of the balances left by his predecessor. 

(3) . That it was necessary to make advances to cultivators for the purchase 

of seed-rice. The Collector was authorized to 
make such advances up to half a lakh of rupees 

upon the following terms : namely, repayment within two years, interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent, per annxun. After the expiry of one year, hypothecation of 
landed property as security for repayment. Although these orders were fully 
published, it was not till the close of April that applications began to be 
received in any number. Landholders were reluctant to pledge their property 
fearing to be unable to repay the advance witliin the stated period, and so to 
lose it. Those living in the vicinity of the Nepalese Tarai, and especially those 
possessing land on both sides of the border, had great facilities for supplying 
themselves. The veto placed upon export ficom Nepal in the early part of the 
year, at no time very effectual, was relaxed in April in favour of sced-prtr- 
chasers, who were to be provided with passes signed by British officials. Not 
a single pass was asked for except by Mr. Jones, manager of the Newra grant, 
yet all were supplied with seed ; indeed the drain upon the Tarai was so great 
that the Nepalese Government found it necessary to intimate that rice would 
no longer be allowed to leave the country except in exchange for wheat or 
barley. 


Tahsildar, Baaii 
„ Bans! 

„ Haiaiya 

„ Khalilabad . 

„ Doxnarlaganj 

Total 


Hs. As. P« 
6,067 15 5 
255 0 I 
824 13 9 
82 3 0 
1,176 3 6 

8,406 10 8 


Seed advances. 


* Since transferred to Gliaaipur* 
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Relipp WoBTca. 

1 — Bansi Boad— Basti end. 

2. — ^Ban^i Road— Ban^i end. 

3. — Bansi to Nopal Road (Naugar 

works,) 

4. — Miuhdawal Road. 

Bomariaganj Road. 


In the meanwhile the prospects of the ^steict had improved considerably, 
loproved prospects towards close of Towards the en^ of Januajcy the character of the 
January. Tveather became moist and favonraDie. On the 

23rd there was a light bnt general and very beneficial rain-storm. This saved 
the crops. The wheat and barley revived, prices improved, and the numbers 
on the relief works fell from 15,000 to 9,000. Mr. 'VVigram, writing on 9th 
!February, noted that there were then no actually starving people on the roads, 
and that many who camo returned home on finding that they would have to 
work for their money. Again, on 15th March, he stated that there were not 
more than nine or ten really emaciated persons wholly unfit for labour to be 
seen on tbe relief works at that time. The number subsequently increased 
enormously, but there js, in my opinion, no reason to believe that the increase 
was ever an accurate indication of a corresponding increase of distress. The 

rabi eventually turned out excellently, and, except 
Eabi outturn. Tospoot of the limited area sown, was above the 

average ; as it was it gave the people heart and saved the district from famine. 

Early in April I relieved Mr. Wigram. There were then five relief works 

in progress, as noted in the margin. These had 
been chosen, in consultation with the Superintend- 
ing Engineer, as affording relief where it was 
most needed, and being at the same time important 
lines of communication. All district work requir- 
ing skilled labour was held over with the sole 
exception of the Koano bridge on the road to Eaizabad. 

The rules laid down in G. O., P. W. D., No. 118-|A., dated 2nd Eebruary 

1874, were strictly followed. The labourers were 
divided into gangs of 50 each, under mates, one to 
each gang ; to each gang a Public Works muharrir was attached. Tickets 
were distributed in the morning, and pice paid out in the evening. But it was 
plain fii'om the beginning that it would he dangerous to place the distribution 

of the tickets and the payment of the pice in the 
same hands. TJie employment of the regular tahsil 
establishment was found to interfere seriou.sly with the discharge of the ordinary 
routine duties, and accordingly extra tahsil muharrirs, equal in number to the 
Public Works staff, were entertained. The duties of the Public Works staff 
were to arrange the gangs, distribute and recover the tickets. Those of the 
tahsil establishment were to provide and pay away the pice and to keep the 
accounts. The muharrirs worked in pairs, — ^the tahsil muhanir being present 
during the issue of the tickets, while, on the other hand, the Public Works 
muharrir was present dming the payment of the labourers. Thus one set of men 
acted as a check upon the other, and fraud was possible only when the two com- 
bined. The tahsildar or his naib w'as always on the spot, ready to supply any want, 
and maintained a constant supervision over their own subordinates. A Public 
Works Supervisor was posted to each relief work (except the Belwa embank- 
ment), to look after the Public Works staff and attend to all professional 
matters. Mr. Thomson, Assistant Collector, had general administrative charge 
of the Minhdawal Boad relief works on the east until the end of April, 
when ill-health compelled him to take three months’ leave. On the west 
Mr. Muir, Assistant Collector, similarly superintended the relief work at 
Domariaganj. The central and north-eastern work on the Bansi Bead, and 
between Naugar and XJska, were at first under my own immediate care. When 
those at the Basti end of the Bansi Bead ceased on the transfer of the labourers 
to Belwa, and those at Domaviaganj closed, Mr. Muir took charge of the two 
remaining works in the northern part of the district. Mr. Thomson, as no 
other oflBcer could be spared, was replaced by Inspector Shaw. The Belwa 
embankment was begun and carried on for some time under the eye of Mr. 
Tait, District Engineer, until his health also gave way, when he was obliged 
to return to the station. 

Although the efficiency of the system miscarried occasionally through 
carelessness and inattention to orders on the part of the subordinate establish- 
ment, on the whole it worked well, and prevented wholesale embezzlement or 
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falsifioatioii of retiims and accounts. There were two great difficulties at first 
— ^namdy, deficiency of tickets and deficiency of pice. A muster-roll was 

found to be a useful substitute for tickets, and con- 
tinued as an additional precaution even after a suffi- 
cient quantity had been supplied, upon my representation, from Allahabad, to 
keep things going until arrangements could be made to procure a supply on the 
spot (a matter of more difficulty than was supposed). It would have been 
better and would not have added materially to the expense, if properly cut and 
stamped tickets had been issued by the Public Works Department from head- 
quarters at the beginning. The second hindrance threatened at one time to 
become serious. Government copper coin, though a legal tender, is not as a 
matter of fact current in the district, and payment was made in what are called 
Gorakhpur! pice made in Nepal and exported in large quantities to British 
territory. The money-changer and banyas combined to raise the value of those 
pice (from 72 to 80 of which ordinarily go to the rupee), and the disordered state 
of the Nepalese Tarai was such that traders could not be induced to enter it to 
procure a supply. This condition of things was represented to the Eesident in 
Nepal, and measures wore taken by the Nepalese Government to remedy it, but 
it subsequently appeared that the outrages which had become notorious were 
mainly the work of British subjects living near the border. As soon as this 
was ascertained to be the fact, steps were taken which resulted in the capture 
of 85 and conviction of 59, the principal offenders, and the restoration of tran- 
quillity. Pice were also obtained from Paizabad, and thus, though more than 
once it seemed as though the works must come to a dead lock for want of coin, 
payments were kept up until by degrees, as the improved prospects of the dis- 
trict became more and more evident, the market rate improved and eventually 
recovered its usual condition. 


Mon with baskets, 5 
Women, . 4 

Childi en. 

Infants ... 2 

of 


3 „ kept at 


4 

4 

3 
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Upon making my first tour of inspection I was struck by the sleek and 
^ , comfortable appearance of the majority of the 

labourers : a more days experience convinced 
me that a very large proportion of them were in fact not dependent upon Govern- 
ment relief. I was, however, unwilling to take any action until I had acquired 
further acquaintance with particulars. The Collector of Gorakhpur having, 

♦ Mon witiiiioos. Spice, reduced to 6 On a longer experience, reached the same conclu- 
sions, took steps to test the reality of the distress 
pretended by the increasing crowds of labourers, by 
reducing tbe rates* of payment under the orders 
Government approving this measure. A similar redaction was effected 
in Basti (see margin). It bad, however, little or no effect. It is nevertheless 
perfectly certain that large numbers resorted to the works simply in order to 
earn without much exertion an addition to their means at a season when other- 
wise they would be sitting idle. Deduction of rates could of course do little 
to deter this class of labourers, for any payment, however small, was so much 
* clear gain. Eemoval to a distance from their 

homes proved to be a much more efficieut test; 
10,000 labourers 'transferred from the Basti end of the road to Bansi to Belwa, 
on the Daizabad road, a distance of about 40 miles, and paid dm'ing the 
journey, had dwindled to 4,301 by tbe time they reached their destination. Some 
time later an intention to similarly transfer labourers from the Naugar works 
Tmusfer itom iTnngar wotks to to tho Bansi road neai* Bansi T^as frustrated by the 
Btinsi Road not carried out. incapacity of the Supervisor (DeEoza), who for 

this and other shortcomings was suspended and afterwards dismissed. 

In the beginning of May these and other considerations were discussed • 
^ „ at a conference held by the Lieutenant-Governor 

onorencam ay, Gorakhpur. The particulars and final results 

of this discussion are so fully stated in Resolution No 479A., dated the 16th 
of that month, that any more than a simple reference is unnecessary. The 
main features were the recognition of the demoralizing tendency of the exist- 
ing form of relief and the impracticability of continuing it during the rains, 
but at tbe same time of necessity of caution in altering it for another ; and 
Jhe issue of instructions to pay the labourers only as much as would suffice 
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at market prices to procure a cortam amount of food, instead of a fixed sum ; 
to organize work-houses in which cooked food only would he distributed, and 
to close the relief works in progress as soon as it was certain that the work- 
houses could accommodate all those who were really without other means of 
support. Every effort was made, within the limits prescribed, to weed the 
multitudes which continued to fiock to the works of all not really in need, 
but with poor success. 

A further reduction of one pice upon infants in arms was made imme- 
Reduotion of .ate for infant, ftom diatcly after the Conference and was followed later 
fcwotoonepioe. in the Same month by a third general oimmution* 

• Eotiuotion fiom 6, 3, 1, to 4. 3, of ratcs to 4, 8, 2, aud 1 pice on all but one road, 

that from Naugar to Eska, situated in the womt 
part of the worst tract. This, at last, oocmTing at a time when the necessity 
of attending to their fields began to press upon all those who had any land, 
had some appreciable effect, and all but the thoroughly idle and the wholly des- 
titute began to seek their homes, but the crowds which clung to the works were 
still immense. 

It had been the aim all through to segregate the infirm and aged from the 
able-bodied labourers, but it was a difficult task, as it constantly involved the 
separation of parents from their children, and was therefore steadily resisted. 
"When the labourers at the Basti end of the Bansi road were transferred to 


Belwa, the old and weakly paupers among the 10,000 labourers at work, not 
more than 400, were collected under my personal superintendence and put to 
work upon the approaches of the Koano bridge by themselves, in order that 
they might be specially cared for. Subsequently able-bodied labourers, about 
3,000, were also admitted at a different part of the embankments. The pre- 
ference shown for the easy life and low rates of the relief works over higher 
wages combined with the exaction of full labour, is woU illustrated by the fact 
that the District Engineer had the greatest difficulty in keeping the necessary 
number of coolies upon the construction of the bridge itself, for which of course 
full Public Works Department rates were paid. They were perpetually desert- 
ing to the approaches, and preferred doing next to nothing there on four pice 
per diem, to doing a fair day’s work at the bridge for seven pice. 

The scale of diets prescribed in Resolution No. 479A. was very liberal. 
Practically few of the labourers eat “ dal ” at all, and the grain used was chiefly 
of some inferior kind, such as “ aksa a small quantity of this with a little “ gur” 
sufficed to sustain them. Mr. Muir observ ed the following instances : — (1.) 
A family consisting of a man and his wife, brother-in-law, and child, earning 
14 pice, were found cooking meal for all which had cost seven pice. This was 
their only meal that day and prices were still high. (2.) Two men earning ten 
pice were found cooking atta and mahua which had cost five pice, their only 
meal ; the quantities being cooked were 10‘2 chittacks of atta and 15’2 chittacks 
of mahua. Gradually, however, as the time for sowing the kharif drew near, 
the crowds began to diminish. The rains set in unusually early, the ditches 
filled, and eai’tli-work became almost impracticable. But still thousands re- 
mained, and while on the one hand it was desirable to bring the relief works to 
a close as speedily as possible, it was obviously necessary to be very careful not 
to abruptly disperse large bodies of men, women, and children without apparent 
means of support. 

Work-houses on the principles prescribed in Resolution No. 479A., dated 


Closing of xeiief wk.. 16th May 1874, had been organized and were suffi- 

ciently advanced to afford a refuge to the destitute, 
but scarcely any would consent to be drafted into them. Some said that they 
could find work at home ; others whose appearance had every indication of 
poverty and infirmity said that their relations would maintain them. Under 


these ciroumstances some delay occurred unavoidably in closing the works, 
in consequence of my being so short-handed. It was in my opinion abso- 
lutely necessary that the closing of each work should be effected under the 
personal superintendence of a thoroughly competent and trustworthy officer. 
Mr. Thomson’s valuable assistance had been lost. Inspector Shaw, though 
most useful, was new to the work. Mr. Muir was fuUy occupied. The I&- 
triet Engineer was disabled and could not bear the sun, and my own attention 


r 
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tras required by tbe construction and organization of tbe new work-houses. 
Qfhere were in short six relief works to be closed, and only three officers in- 
cluding myself to close them. However, one by one, they were brought to an 
end, the closing numbers being still large in most instances, and the dis- 
inclination to take advantage of the work-houses still continuing. Making due 
allowance for unfounded prejudice, which manifested itself in a variety of 
fictions as regarded the nature and internal economy of the work-houses, there 
is no doubt that the reluctance to enter them chiefly arose from dislike to the 
confinement, steady labour, and above all, the cooked food, and thus exempli- 
fied the soundness of the theory upon which they proceeded. The last relief 
work closed on the 22nd June. 

The work-houses were two in number, — one at head-quarters, the other at 
TO. , V Bansi, and those were found to be sufficient for 

every req\uremcnt. Bor some time they (especi- 
ally that at Basti, which was the first opened) contained few but professional 
beggars, and though they were afterwards more freely resorted to by others, 
driven to seek refuge in them by the scarcity, the whole number of inmates 
never exceeded 2,000. The poor-houses, as above described, were kept open for 
some time as dep6ts, or feeders to the work-houses, and were closed one after the 
other, as the necessity for them ceased. Those at Basti and Bansi were then 
turned into workhouse hospitals. At Basti a large and shady mango grove 
standing apart among cultivated fields, and within a convenient distance of the 
new bazar, affiorded a most admirable situation for the workhouse. At Bansi, 
owing to the swampy character of the country, the situation was not so good. 
The general arrangement was the same in both places. The buildings consisted 
of substantial sheds forming the four sides of an oblong rectangle ; the space 
inside was kept clear. At Basti there was a larger shed for the use of the com- 
mittee, and the muharrirs in the middle. It was found that sheds just broad 
enough to admit of one man lying across the floor were preferable to larger 
ones, as being stronger because more compact, and cheaper because they 
afforded exactly the amount of room required and no more. The floor was 
raised some inches and well beaten ; the edges were finished with bricks secured 
in their places by strips of bamboo, jammed lengthwise against them by bamboo 
pegs. On the outer side the sheds were walled with thick mat and grass 
screens. On the inner side there were movable screens (jhamps) ordinarily 
kept open by poles. AU along and directly under the eaves a sloped gutter 
carried off the water from the roof. The inner space or yard was drained by 
narrow ditches cut at right angles to each other. At first a bamboo trellis was 
put up all round the yard four or five feet from the sheds, from wMch egress . 
could only be obtained at gates over which peons were posted ; the intention 
being to keep the paupers in their places without the necessity of entertaining 
a large number of peons to look after them, but this was found to be imneoes- 
sary and inconvenient. A brick building originally intended for the kitchen 
was found to be unsuitable for that purpose on account of the heat and smoke, 
but made a good godown. Each pauper was provided with a mat to sit upon. 

To the sick in hospital blankets and clothes were served out, but these were 
given very sparingly to the able-bodied paupers. Those in absolute rags were 
clothed and the rags destroyed. 

The inmates were divided first into workers and non- workers. None were 
allowed to sit idle who could do any sort of work ; but the blind, infirm, and 
aged were kept apart in three wards, — one for Hindus of the more particular 
castes, one for others of low caste without prejudice, and one for Muhamma- 
dans. The object of this distinction was that no offence might arise through 
contact, which, being helpless, these paupers could not avoid m^sisted. 
Among the workers there was no such distinction, as each on receiving his rations 
was at liberty to eat it where he liked. These were simply arranged according 
to the work they were employed on : the rope-makers in their ward, the bas- 
ket-makers in theirs, and so on. Each inmate had a ticket with his number 
and the designation of his ward written on it. Bamboo pegs numbered 1, 5, 10, 
♦16, &c., were driven into the floors of the sheds to assist the paupers in finding 
their places. There were no separate sheds or railed inolosures for the distri- 

’ S8 
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hution of food; it tv as found simple and more convenient to give the food to 
them as they sat in their places in the sheds. 

The scale of diet was ordinarily as follows : 


Workers 
Non-woikeis 
Childien... 
Infauts .. 


10 Chiticicks. 
b 


a 

i> 


Dal. 

% Cbittacks. 
2 >, 

1 Chittack. 
1 


»» 




But this was varied occasionally according to the condition of the particu- 
lar pauper. 

The registers followed the classification above indicated, — ^that is to say, 

there were three muster roll registers for the non- 
Etgisteij, workers : namely, one for the Hindus of the better 

classes, another for other Hindus, a third for Muhammadans ; and one for each 
class of workers, without distinction of caste. 

Besides the muster roll registers it was found necessary to keep several 
others, the chief of which were the following : — 

No. I. — That just described. 

II. — Abstract of totals of No. 1, for ready reference. 

III. — Jtegistcr of raw material. 

IV. — E-egister of manufactured articles. 

V. — Begister of daily consumption of food and its cost. 

VI. — Begister of miscellaneous expenditure. 

„ VII. — Order hook. 

„ VIII. — list of establishment. 

The forms of nearly all these registers were supplied by Maulvi Syud 
Ahmud Khan, whoso experience of the work-house system at Moradabad was 
most useful. 

The establishment consisted of one, and latterly two muharrirs on Es. 15 
^ and Es. 20 per mensem; a cook and kahar to 

every 50; a sweeper to every 100 paupers; a 
jamadar in charge of the godown, and from 8 to 10 chaprasis. This was not 
exceeded, I think, at any time, but was reduced as much as possible by utilizing 
the services of the paupers themselves. 

The sick were removed in d/tlls, always ready in the yard, to the hospital, 
^ ^ wliich, both at Basti and also at Bansi, was at some 

1 C paupo b. distance and close to tho dispensaiy. A medical 

subordinate visited the v ork -house e^ ery morning and pointed out those wlio 
required treatment in hospital. 

ConboniMc Latriiies wore tried and failed, but conser- 

onbon.uicy Tuncy was Carefully attended to, and the place 

was kept perfectly clean and free from all offensive odour. Once a week all 
the floors wore leeped, and some of MacdougaH’s disinfecting powder sprinkled 
where it was required. There was no need of caution w ith regard to admis- 
sions till towards tho end ; the difficulty w as rather to induce people to enter 
tho work-houses. But a committee was, nevertheless, necessary, especially at 
The almost total absence of non-ofl5oial native gentlemen made 

it necessary to make nse largely of the 
native officials. 

Eourtcon members were appointed, 
whose names are entered in the margin ; 
the last of these is not, but all the rest 
are, officials. They were assorted in pairs, 
and to each pair a particular day in the 
week was assigned for attendance. AE 
attended regularly, but the Sudder Amin, 
Maulvi Muhammad Kamil, Hafiz Tafhz- 
zul Husain, and Munshi Sarup Naxain, 
Deputy Collectors, Sheoram, Tahsil^r, 
and Hasan Eaza, Collector's Nazir, were especially useful, and took the most 
active interest in the institution. Eventually I found it convenient to place 


the beginning. 


1. 

3 . 

4 . 
5 
6. 
7 . 
b. 

9 .. 

10 . 

11 . 

13 

U. 

11 . 


Mnulvi MuhiniUiid Kimil, Suddei 4ium. 

Bh 1110 Pai&li id, Civil bciislitnd ii. 

Pirtnimnd, Vakil. 

Hibz Tafftzzul Husiin, Deputy Colleotor- 
Muushi Siiup Nunin, Deputy Collectoi 
Sheo Bam, T ihsildar. 

Mobabii Paisliid, Head Cleik. 

Mubammad Zimu-ud-dm Ahmad, Deputy Col- 
lector 

Muhammad Sajjad, his Peskar. 

Nath Baksh, Oiirainal Seii&htulir. 

Jigmohan Lai, Revenue Seushtadar. 

H tsan Baza, Nazir. 

Mata Farshad, Kevenne Hecoid-keepcr 
Sail Newaz Pando. 
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Hains abundant and seasonable. 
Minor crops. 


Prices. 


ed a magnifi-oent rettirii. 


Tahsildar Sheo Ram in. sole oliarge of tlic licad-quarters work-house as manager, 
but the committee continued to give its assistance till the last. 

The work-house at Bansi was first established by Mr. Muir, Assistant 
Collector, after whom, when the relief works ceased and he returned to his 
usual duties. Inspector Shaw took charge. The arrangements there were, more 
or less, uniform with those of the Basti work-house, and were conducted on the 
same principles. Inspector Shaw’s management was distinguished by an ex- 
tremely moderate expenditure, the result of minute and careful supervision on 
his part. Tahsildar Sheo Ram introduced a great variety of manufactures with 
considerable success. The articles produced sold well. In accordance with the 
instructions conveyed in G. O. No. 533A., dated 11th June, the cost of working 
paupers was chained to the relief grant, aud that of the non-workers, including 
the sick in hospital, to the charitable relief fund : but this arrangement extended 
merely to maintenance ; the whole of the cost of construction was charged to 
the grant. 

The rains were not only early but abundant, and on the whole well-timed. 

At one moment there seemed reason to fear that 
they would be excessive, and some injury was in 
fact caused to tbo minor crops by floods in Tabsil 
Captainganj and Tappa Minhdawal, Tahsil Rhalilabad. In the former, the 
sugarcane, there a crop of much importance, as also the maize and urad, suffer- 
ed serious damage. But in many places the flooded lands were re-sown, and on 
the whole no considerable general loss w'as sustained. After this thei*e were 
complaints of want of rain, and after that again of too much, hut the final 

result was a splendid kharif harvest. The outturn 
Biiadai nee. « Biiadai” rice W'as nowhere below the full 

AgUam nee. Standard, and in some places greatly exceeded it. 

The “Aghani” w'as still uncut when I made over 
charge of the district early in October, but promis- 
Piices began to decline, as mentioned above, in Peb- 
ruary, but showed little substantial improvement till July, from which time the 
downward tendency became more and more decided, until at last, in October, 
they reached the usual level, though still somewhat kept up by the demands of 
traders. 

The Basti work-house closed on the 7th October 1874, that at Bansi on the 
21st October 1874. 

There is now every prospect of prosperity before the people, and it is pro- 
bable that in the course of a twelve-month hardly any trace will remain of a 
drought which, had rabi failed, would have been followed by the sharpest uni- 
versal distress, and, if the rains of 1874 liad also been deficient, must have 
resulted in the miseries of famine. 

There was little or no sickness during the year, and the health of labourers 
, , , , on the relief woiks was surprisingly good. All the 

Disease an me ica aiiaugemen s. ueoGssary precautions Were taken to be prepared 

for an outbreak of epidemic. Pour extra hospital assistants were stationed on 
or near the different works, and afterwards at the work-house. Hospitals were 
constructed, medicines were in readiness, and the Civil Surgeon made several 
tours of medical inspection, hut there was no noticeable disease. Some few 
died of heat-apoplexy, said to be brought on by drinking water while work- 
ing in the sun. The percentage of sick paupers in the work-houses was very 
moderate. 

The inquiries made with regard to the respectable women of the bettor 
BespeciaWo women of the better olasses satisfied me that thei’O was no hidden dis- 
daw. tress of the kind referred to in No. 181 A., dated 

9th March last. 'Mae population being maiuly agricultural, all tlie poorer 
women, of whatever caste, are accustomed to field-work, and only those who 
are well off conceal themselves. 

Some doubts were felt with regard to a community of Syads living in 

Mauza dWor, which is split into a number of infi- 
Migmtipn. nitesimal holdings, but it was ascertained that no 

relief was needed or desired. As far as I could learn from enquiries especially 
instituted by order during the year there was no emigration. 
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. T am not aware of any previous famines in 

Statistics of provzous fem^nes. 

of tLem to my knowledge. 

A few words in acknowledgment of the good service done by the officers 
employed in superintending various measures of relief must conclude this 
report. 

Mr. Thomson and Mr. Muir were both in tents during all April and May, 
engaged in supervising the relief works under their charge. Mr. Thomson’s 
health began to give way early in the year, but he stayed on pertinaciously at 
his post, and eventually came into the station only in compliance with my 
request. It was then found that he had barely escaped a dangerous illness. 
As long as he remained on the Minhdawal Eoad, I could feel perfect confidence 
that every effort would be made to carry on the work successfully, and his 
absence was afterwards much felt. Mr. Muir fortunately did not fall ill, 
though at one time he too threatened to fail. I am indebted to his intelligence 
and observation for much information and many useful suggestions. He was 
in tents till 3rd June, and after that remained at Bansi, in a small rest-house 
tliei’e till July for the purpose of organizing the work-house. He was also 
dej)uted to report upon the state of the country in the extreme north-east cor- 
ner of the Bansi TahsU, of which some alarming, but as it proved exaggerated, 
reports had reached me. In all these matters he showed his usual ability. 

Ml*. Sullivan, Civil Surgeon, deserves much credit for the efficient manner 
in which he arranged all the details of the management of the poor-houses 
which were under his charge from beginning to end. 

Inspector Shaw made himself extremely useful, both in reporting clearly 
and intelligently upon the state of the people in different directions, where it 
was essential that I should have trustworthy information, and afterwards in 
superintending the Bansi work-house. I have a very good opinion of Mr. Shaw 
and have much pleasure in testifying to his satisfactory discharge of every duty 
entrusted to him 

Tahsildar Sheo Bam deserves great praise for his very capable and success- 
ful management of the Basti work-house. He took the greatest interest in the 
matter, and nothing could exceed the neatness and order he maintained. When- 
ever I visited the work-house, which 1 did without notice at different hours, I 
invariably found all at work. Hardly any complaints were made, and very few 
of those made had any foundation whatever. All the tahsildars exerted them- 
selves very creditably and energetically on the relief works. Amir Singh of 
Khalilabad especially distinguished himself by his zealous effort to carry out 
Mr. Thomson’s uishes. 

B. ELLIOT, 

Jjate Offg. Collector. 

Letter from C. A. LUliolt^ Leq., Secretary to the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces, to the Secretary to Government of India) Department 
of Revenue, Agriculture, and Commerce, — No. 13, dated Wth February 
1876. 

In continuation of my letter No. 1, dated 1st January 1876, I have the 
honor to forward the report of the Central Pamine Belief Committee mentioned 
in para. 16 of the narrative accompanying the letter above quoted. 


Letter Jrom C. A. Turner, Fsq., Chairman of the Fasecutvoe Committee of the 
Central Famine Committee, North- Western Provinces, to the Secre- 
tary to the Government, North-Western Provinces, — No. 196, dated %^th 
January 1876. 

In pursuance of a resolution passed at a public meeting convened at 
Allahabad on the 7th Eebruary 1874, His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor was 
pleased to nominate a central committee to concert measures for the relief of 
the indigent ^ classes in such districts of the North- TTestern Provinces as were 
threatened with scarcity, and in the famine-stricken districts of the North- 
■Westem Provinces. 
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2. His Honor was pleased to intimate that the Government would provide 
labor for all who could work, but that the support of the sick and aged, the 
young and tender, and the infirm, must mainly be the care of private charity; 
and His Honor announced that to all subscriptions raised for these purposes, 
the Government would contribute an equal sum. 

3. On the 12th February the central committee appointed an executive 
committee, instructing it to meet at regular intervals for the transaction 
of business. 


4. At a meeting of the executive committee hold on the same date it was 
resolved — (1) that the Collectors of the several districts in the North-Western 
Provinces should be requested to form committees to collect subscriptions; (2) 
that the Collectors of Basti, Gorakhpur, Ghazipur, Mirzapur, Hamirpur and 
Banda should be requested, if they had not already done so, to form relief com- 
mittees, to keep the central committee acquainted with the state of destitution 
in their respective districts, and the amounts which they might from time to 
time estimate as required for relief of the poor who might be unfit for labour ; 
and (3; that while the circumstances of particular places or persons might re- 
quire and justify a departure from the rules prescribed by the committee, relief 
should only be given ordinarily to those persons only who could not labor on relief 
works, and in the shape of cooked food, not exceeding 10 chittacks per diem 
for each adult. 

6. On the 22nd April the Government, North-Western Provinces, issued 
a circular tq the Collectors, declaring that the entire supervision of charitable 
relief, and auditing of accounts connected with it, has been confided to the 
central committee, and ordering that the accounts both of collections of con- 
tributions and disbursements should be submitted to the committee in such 
form as the committee should prescribe. It was at the same time announced 
that the Government would not sanction any expenditure on poorhouse or 
charitable relief shown in the treasury accounts of any district untQ it were 
shown to have been approved and audited by the central committee. 


6. In order to prevent any migration of the poor from the district of 
Gorakhpur into the district of Champaran, Lower Provinces, and thereby dis- 
turb the calculations of the officers of that district, the executive committee 
requested the Collector to establish centres of relief at the outlying tahsils, 
and to put himself in communication with the Collector of Champaran. 

7. Acting on the instructions, and guided by the principles above indicated, 
the executive committee procured the appointment of local committees where 
they had not been appointed in districts requiring relief, received the contribu- 
tions forwarded from the several Colleotorates, made grants, and received and 
scrutinized accounts of expenditure. 

8. The committee received from the undermentioned districts the sub- 


scriptions entered m the subjoined statement : — 

••« ... ... 

A^ra 

Budann ... 

Bareilly 

Bijnor 

Bulandshahr . ... 

Btawab .. 

Faiokhabad 
Jaunpur .. 

Lalitpur ... ... 

Meerut ... 

Mirzapur 

Moradabod 

Muttra ... ... 

MuzafiParaagar ... ... 

Boorkee • ••• • • ••• 

Saharanpur 

Shabjahanpur 


BrS. 

A. 

P. 

5,030 

3 

0 

799 

6 

0 

3.721 

10 

3 

1,242 

8 

0 

2,269 

13 

0 

1,848 

10 

0 

1,187 

12 

0 

2,096 

0 

0 

102 

0 

0 

202 

9 

0 

10,201 

8 

0 

1,774 

0 

0 

2,624 

4 

0 

8,620 

0 

0 

3,288 

8 

0 

678 

13 

6 

8,867 

12 

0 

1,800 

0 

0 


TotAi. 


... 49,149 4 9 
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9. In the diatriots mentioned in the subjoined statement the Collectors 
received in subscriptions, and, under the sanction of the committee applied to 
local requirements, the sums therein shown : — 


Allahabad 

Banda ... 

Ohazipur 

Oorakhpar 

Hamirpat 

Jbansi ... 

Basti 


100 2 0 
1,718 2 11 
5,872 6 10 

5,084 10 1 
2,607 10 7 
208 4 10 
704 6 5 


Total 


.. 1.5,845 11 8 


10. The districts of Fatehpur and Aligarh gave no contribution to the 
fimd, nor did the district and wealthy city of Benares. Of the sum subscribed 
in the district of Muttra, no less than Bs. 7,000 were the gift of Seths Gohind 
Das and Lachhman Das of Muttra, who received the thanks of Government for 
their liberality. Subscriptions were raised in the district of Azamgarh, and,^ it 
is believed, expended to meet local requirements ; no account of these subscrip- 
tions or of their disbursements has come to the hands of the committee. 

11. . The total amount of subscriptions received by the committee and by 
the district officers, over which the committee has had control, is Bs. 64,995-0-5. 

12. Before the full amount subscribed was recmved, the committee drew 
from the treasury the sum of Bs. 13,036-12-4, being the amount contributed 
by the Government under the order before mentioned. 

The committee has therefore to account for Bs. 78,031-12-9. 

13. The sum of Bs. 16,000 was subscribed and remitted by the inhabitants of 
Bombay for the relief of sufferers from famine in the North-Western Provinces. 
When the gravity of the crisis in the North-West had disappeared, and it had been 
ascertained that the sums subscribed in these Provinces would be adequate to 
meet local requirements, it came to the knowledge of the Committee that dis- 
tress existed in Sind, for the relief of which an appeal to Bombay was probable ; 
the Committee therefore replaced at the disposal of the subscribers in Bombay 
the Bs. 15,000 which had been remitted from that Presidency. 

14. The central relief committee in Calcutta announced to this committee 
a resolution passed by it, declaring that the funds received from subscribers in 
England were available for the relief of the distressed in the North-Western 
Provinces. The committee for the North-Western Provinces finding that its 
funds were amply sufficient did not avail itself of this resolution. 

16. Before discussing the particulars of the expenditure incmred under 
the sanction of the committee, it will be convenient to state that the extent of 
population and the incidence of Government revenue per acre have been taken 
from the census tables recently published, and that the number of persons 
stated to have been employed on public works has been ascertained from a 
return obtained from the Department of Public Works, which apparently does 
not include the number of persons employed on works of which the expense 
was defrayed from local funds. 

16. Belief was given in the shape of cooked and imcooked food and cash. 
The cooked and uncooked food consisted chiefly of the cheaper grains, such as 
dal, bajra, gram, barley and common rice, and the flower of the maJma tree. 
The sick and infirm under medical direction received more nutritious diet. 
Belief in cash was distributed principally io purdah -nmheen women. 

17. The miscellaneous expenditure (where it is not otherwise stated) in- 
cludes these cash payments. It also includes charges for the construc- 
tion of poor-houses, for the provision of culinary vessels, firewood, cotton for 
the employment of those able to spin, and medical assistance and medicines. 

18. The district officers submitted accounts showing the particulars of the 
expenditure weekly, and these accounts have been carefully scrutinised by the 
committee. 

19. The following is' an account of the operations of the committee in the 
distressed districts : — 

G/ioiwjpMr.— This district has been selected as the first for mention because 
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of a (^efully compiled report submitted by him to the Commissioner of the 
Division ; and putting aside the peculiar circumstances of the district, many of 
the remarks made by Mr. Oldham are, it is believed, applicable to the other 
districts, in which operations for the relief of distress were carried out under 
the supervision of the committee. 

The features which distinguish Ghazipur from the districts last mentioned 
are the greater density of its population ; its production of valuable crops other 
than food crops — ciroomstances which conduce to a third difference ; its greater 
reliance on imports fer its food supply ; and lastly, as compared with some of 
the other districts, its enjoyment of greater facilities for importation in the 
shape of rail-road and river communications vrith foreign markets. 

The average population of Ghazipm is estimated at 620 persons to the 
square mile. The incidence of the Government revenue per acre is Re. 1-1-4 ' 
to the total area, Re. 1-1-7 to the area under settlement, and Re. 1-8-0 to the 
area imder cultivation. The Ofidciating Celleotor estimates the area under cul- 
tivation at 1,000,000 acres ; and he considers that of this, 20,000 are devoted to 
opium, 10,000 to indigo, 40,000 to rose and oil-seeds, and 100,000 to sugarcane. 
Thus a total of 1,V 6,000 acres are abstracted, from the total area under cultivation 
to produce crops other than grain crops. 

To meet the deficit in the food supply, the Officiating Collector calculates 
that in ordinary years from 120,000 to 130,000 maunds of edible grains are 
annually imported by rail, and a yet larger quantity by road and river. From 
Ist October 1873 to 1st October 1874 the importations by rail amounted to 
no less than 864,728^ maunds. This increase was doubtless in some measure 
due to the reduction of freight, bnt still more to the cii*oumstance, that whereas 
in ordinary years the district draws much of its supplies from Bengal and the 
grain from Bengal is introduced by road and river, in the year ending 1st 
October 1874 the bulk of the food supply was obtained from the North-West 
and the Punjab. The increase in importation by rail was, in addition to these 
causes, mainly due to the failure of the kharif crop in the district. 

The Officiating Collector insists on the fact that the whole of this importa- 
tion was effected by private enterprise, and the ciroumsiance is certainly note- 
worthy. Ihe disaster in Orissa has been frequently made the text of diatribes 
against the science of political economy. It has been urged that the ordinaiy 
rules of that science are inapplicable to the circumstances of India. This 
objection, when taken to the rule that demand begets supply, merely comes 
to what every political economist would allow, that the rule is only applicable 
when there are facilities for the supply. There must be the article available, 
the means of transport, the wealth with which it can be purchased by the 
importer, the energy which sets the importer in motion, and the retail dis- 
tributor. In Orissa several of these essentials were found wanting. In Ghazi- 
pnr they were all present : grain was to be had in foreign markets at rates 
which made its importation profitable, the rail-road conveyed it to the place 
where the demand existed, the importers and retail distributors merely extended 
operations to which they were habituated and for which the wealth of the 
district was adequate to provide funds. 

In dealing with famines it may be found necessary, according to the 
peculiar exigencies of the crisis or the circumstances of the locality, to provide 
any one or more of the facilities abovementioned. 

If a Government recognises it as an incumbent duty to protect its subjecls 
from famine, it may have to bring the food required within the reach of the 
importer, to supply the means of ti’ansport, or itself to take the place of the 
importer or distributor, or iu may have only to furnish funds to importers and 
distributors to enable them to extend their operations ; but inasmuch as any 
interference on the part of the Government may tend to check private enter- 
prise by rending its gains hazardous, it is obvious that, where it is possible, 
the interference of Government should he limited to those matters which private 
enterprise cannot achieve, or can only achieve with assistance. The provision 
of access to foreign markets by rail-road or water communications is a work, in 
the present condition of India, generally beyond the means of private enter- 
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prise, and therefore the intervention of the Government in this matter is 
essential. 

There can also he no question of the soundness of the policy pursued by 
the Government, North-Western Provinces, during the recent crisis in offering 
to importers and distributors advances to enable them to extend their operations. 
This amplification of the ordinary channels of trade educates and stimulates 
private enterprise ; and where a suf&oient number of im]^orters and distributors 
are provided with funds, so as to secure healthy competition, the cost of the im- 
portation and distribution of the food supply, when carried out by private 
enterprise, will probably be found far less than it would be were the same work 
accomplished by the agency of a staff of ofioials suddenly called into existence 
to meet the emergency. The importers and distributors bring their experience 
to bear on the work ; their private interest inculcates the strictest economy, and 
they keep and check their own accounts. The importations into the district of 
Ghazipur during the scarcity of 1873-74 go to show that in this country private 
enterprise is equal to meet such crises where the normal conditions exist which 
are essential to the operation of the law of supply and demand. Although the 
committee is not in possession of figures which would enable it to speak with 
certainty upon the subject, it is believed that large importations of food-grains also 
reached the other distressed districts in these Provinces through private enterprize. 

The main feature which is common to Ghazipur and the other distressed 
districts is the poverty of the labouring classes. The Ofidciating Collector states 
that at a time when there is more than the ordinary demand for labour, indigo- 
planters pay mate-weeders four-fifths of an anna per diem, and common weeders 
three-fifths ; and that, excepting in harvest time, a ploug^an with a pair of 
oxen receives for himself and his cattle only two annas per diem. 

Cash wages are, however, by no means the rule in villages in the North- 
West. The proprietors ordinarily pay their labourers a certain allowance of 
grain, and on rare occasions a rupee or two to buy clothes. The greater portion 
of the land being held in small parcels by proprietors or tenants, no sooner 
does scarcity manifest itself, than the hired servants are, as is pointed out by 
Mr. Oldham, discharged, being sometimes replaced by the members of the 
family who in ordinary seasons would not labour in the fields. Again, in an 
Indian village, which, as Mr. Oldham has pointed out, is in itself a kind of 
small community, the occurrence of dearth deprives of employment the village 
artizans, such as weavers and blacksmiths. Even in richer countries high' 
prices of food check the retail trade in all articles with which the consumer 
can for a time dispense. The small wages of the village artizan, which are 
ordinarily paid in grain, afford no reserve to which he can have recourse when 
employment fails or his wages are unpaid. Lastly, the charity habitually 
practised by the natives of India, in the support of the aged, the infirm, and 
the religious mendicant, comes to an end with the small funds out of which it 
was doled. The general indigence of the small proprietary and labouring 
classes causes the effects of a bad harvest to be felt more immediately than iu 
a coimtry in which these classes are either themselves richer, or dwell amongst, 
and in a measure depend for their employment on, a wealthy proprietary body. 
It is therefore absolutely essential, in order to ward off from the people of this 
country the evils of famine, that energetic measures should be taken on the 
first threat of the calamity. 

In Ghazipur, as in the other distressed districts, the cause of the dearth 
of 1873-74 is to be found in the failure of the kharif crop, on which the 
poor principally depend for their food supply. 

The central committee remitted for the relief of distress in this district, 
the sum of Rs. 5,354-12-3, and the subscriptions collected by the district 
ofdoers amounted to Rs. 5,372-6-10, making together Rs. 10,727-3-1. 

Twenty-three thousand five hundred and fourteen rations of cooked food 
were distributed, at a cost of Rs. 1,348-4-7, and 148,649 rations of uncooked 
food, at a cost of Rs. 4,305-8-1 j while Rs. 742-0-5 were distributed in ria»h to 
4,100 persons. The balance, Rs. 3,831-6-0, has been appropriated to the relief 
of sufferers from inundation, as will be hereafter explained. 
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Tlie months in which the largest nuinher of rations were dUlributefl are 

shown in the marginal table, together with tho 
number of persons employed in the correspond- 
ing months on relief works. The average cost 
of a day’s rations of cooked food is shown as 
eleven pies; but as the whole of the sums 
entered as miscellaneous expenditure are shown 
as expended in cash donations, it appears that 
the sums charged in other districts under this 
head are included in the cost of the cooked 
rations in the Ghazipur return. The average 
cost of a ration of uncooked food is shown as 
less than six pics. 

It will bo seen that the necessity for relief greatly diminished in this 
district when the harvesting of the rabi crops commenced. 

The number of persons employed on relief works shown in the above table 
is taken from a return obtained from the office of the Department of Public 
"Works. The return furnished by the Officiating Collector shows a considerably 
larger number, possibly because in it are included persons employed on works 
of which the cost was defrayed from local funds. The rates of wage originally 
paid to persons employed on relief works was one and a half anna for each 
man, one anna for each woman. In February the rates were reduced .to one 
and one-fifth anna for each man, four-fifths of an anna for each woman, and 
three-fifths of an anna for each child ; and subsequently to four-fifths of an 
anna for each man, three-fifths of an anna for each woman, and two-fifths of 
an anna for each child. 

20. Gorakhpur . — In this district the number of persons to the square mile 
is 441 ; the incidence of the Government jumma per acre is Re. 1-9-6 on the 
total area. Re. 1-10-2 on the area paying' revenue, and Rs. 2-11-2 on the area 
cultivated. 



Kumber 
of ifttions 
distiibutecl. 

Number 
of per- 
son on 

\\ orks. 

Vi oruni’y 

65,4.67 

806 

IVI 11 ch 

66,605 

1,217 


7.759 

647 

JVI »y 

2,2 i7 

659 

.J'liie 

2,521 

956 


7,831 


... 

•• 


Mr. Simson reported on the 2nd March 1874 that the kharif crop had 
almost totally failed, and that less than the ordinary area was under cultivation 
for the rabi crops. 

The district officers collected in subscriptions Rs. 6,084-10-1, and the 
committee remitted Rs. 7,704-0-1, making a total of Rs. 12,788-10-2. The 
sum of Rs. 12,383-15-11 was expended in providing 176,149 rations, and in 
meeting miscellaneous charges to the sum of Rs. 6,981-12-1. 

The average cost of a daily ration, excluding miscellaneous charges, was 
therefore about 7^*^ pics. 

The table in the margin shows the months in which the largest number of 

rations was distributed and the number of 
persons employed in the corresponding 
months on relief woi*ks. 

21. JBaati . — In this district the popu- 
lation is 628 to the square mile; the 
average incidence of Government revenue 
per acre is Re. 0-11-11 to the total area. 
Re. 0-12-3 to the area under settlement, and Re. 1-1-8 to the cultivated area. 



Number of ra- 
tions distii- 
buted. 

Number of per- 
sons on relief 
works. 

Mai oil 

36,532 

21,825 

Apnl 

38,840 

73,261 

May 

30,115 

78,039 

June 

17,409 

29,344 


The circumstance of the district much resembled those of Gorakhpur. 

Tlie sum of Rs. 7,368-8 was remitted by the committee, and accounts have 
been received of the expenditure of Rs. 7,982-12-9, in providing 100,741 
rations, and in meeting Rs. 1,967-13-11, miscellaneous expendittu’e. The aver- 
age cost per ration, excluding miscellaneous charges, was about lO-/^ pies. 

A balance of Rs. 130-1-8 re- 

wm’oh mains to be accounted for or re- 

works. mitt^ to the committee. 

: The table in the margin ex- 

12 ^ 9 ^ hibits the months in which the 
largest 'number of laiions were 
;;; distributed and the number of 
persons employed in the corres- 

ponding months on relief works. 

32. Hamimur . — ^Tho nonulation of this district is shown as 281 to the 





Number of ra^ 
tions distxi- 
bated. 

April 

May ... 

June ... 

July 

AuffU'st 
hept ember 


M09 

• • • 

• • * 

6,843 

31,794 

24,650 

23,857 

20.668 

14,469 
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North-Western. Provinces, in Ms report for 1873, had bronght to the notice of 
the Government the miserable condition of the people in several parganas of 
this and the adjoining district of Banda, repoi’ting that manjr appeared to him 
bordering on starvation. The normal condition of the district will account for 
the circumstances that the rise in the price of food grains throughout the North- 
Western Provinces was specially felt there. 

The district ofBioers collected Es. 2,607-10-7, the committee remitted Es. 
4 , 236 - 4 j- 0 , making a total of Es. 6,843-14-7. Of this sum, Es. 6,530-8-0 has been 
accounted for in providing 115,619 ration, and meeting Es. 2,387-7-6, miscel- 
laneous charges ; the average cost of a i-ation, excluding miseellaneou scharges, 
being somewhat under 7 pies. A balance of Es. 313-6-7 remains to be remitted 
to the committee. 

The table in the margin exhibits the 
months in which the largest number of 
rations were distributed and the number 
of persons employed in the corresponding 
months on relief works. 

The Collector attributes the increase 
in the numbers relieved in July 
partly to the closing of relief works, 
and partly to the fact that owing to the 
incessant rains, employment in the fields 
in weeding, &o., was not procurable. 

Prom the circumstance that only 1,956 persons were employed on relief 
works in June, it is obvious that the closing of the relief works can hardly 
account for the increase in August and September. It is morepiohable thsit 
employment in the fields was scarce, and that until the chief grain oi'0][>s, 
the ])roduce of the kharif, were harvested, the poverty of the landholders in 
the district prevented them from maintaining hired labourers and dependents. 

23. In Banda and Karioi the population averages 240 to the square mile ; 
the incidence of the Government jurama per acre to the total area is Ee. 0-11-9, 
to the area under settlement Ee. 0-12-1, and to the cultivated area Ee. 1-6-7. 

The circumstances of the district appear to resemble those of Hamirpur, 
and the observations recorded by the Sanitary Commissioner in his report" for 
1S73 apply, as has been stated, to several of the parganas of Banda. 

The sum of Es. 1,614-12-0 was collected by the district ofideers, and the 
sum of Rs. 6,914-12-0 was remitted by the committee, and Es. 203-6-11 were 
received as sale proceeds of the products of labotu for which material was 
provided by the local committee. Of the total receipts, Es. 7,632-14-11, 
Es. 4,747-7-4 were expended in food rations, Es. 826-11-3 in out-door relief, 
and Es. 1,458-10-1 in miscellaneous charges. The average cost of a ration, 
v'xcluding miscellaneous charges, was somewhat less than 7 i)ios. A balance of 
Es. 570-2-3 remains to be accounted for or returned to the committee. 

The months in which the largest number of rations were distributed is 

shown in the marginal table, together 
wiih the number of persons employed in 
the corresponding months on relief works. 

It will be seen that the number em- 
ployed on relief works in Banda is small 
as compared with the number of rations 
distributed. This is probably to be attri- 
buted to the circumstance that the dis- 
tressed population were scattered over to 
large an area that it would have been necessary to open a number of relief 
• works at an inordinate expense, whereas at a much less expense relief was 
alTorded to small groups of distressed persons at each tahsil centre. In Karwi 
there were no relief works. The pressure of distress in the district was 
apparently relieved immediately on the haivesting of the rabi crop, 

24. Jhansi . — In this distiict the average population is 203 to the square 
mile, and the average incidence of the Government revenue per acre is to the 
total area Ee. 0-7-C, to the area under settlement Ee. 0-8-3, and to the culti- 
vated area Be. 0-15-9. 

The sum of Bs. 208-4-10 was collected in the district, and expended in 
4,901 rations fihe aveiage cost of a day’s ration, includitiff miscellaneous. 
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The table in the margin shows the months in which the largest number of 

rations were distributed and the number 
of persons employed in the corresponding 
months on relief works. 

26. AUahnbad . — In this district is a 
population of 507 persons to the square 
mile; the incidence of the Government 
jumma per acre is to the total area 
Re. 1-3-6, to the area under cultivation 
Re. 1-3-9, and to the cultivated area 
Re. 2-0-8. 

The Collector reported that although there was no actual famine, many 
persons residing in the parganas of Barah and Khaiingarh are so poor that the 
slightest rise of prices aflEbots them. In ordinary seasons about 80 persons are 
fed at a poorhouse at Mega, the expenses of which are met by the zemindars of 
the two parganas. In the spring of 1874 the number of necessitous poor 
increased so largely that an application for assistance was made to the com- 
mittee. The committee accordingly remitted to the Collector its. 1,916-10-10, 
making, with a suni of Rs. 100-2-0 collected in the district, a total of 
Rs. 2,046-12-10. This sura was expended in providing 33,602 rations, and in 
meeting miscellaneous charges to the amount of Rs. 401-4-2 Rxcluding 
miscellaneous charges, the average cost of a day’s ration was about 9 pies. 

No relief works were, it is believed, open in this district. 

The stress of the scarcity was most felt in this district in the months of 
April, May, and June. In April 8,622 rations wore distributed ; in May 12,CS2. 

The number fell to 9,348 in June and to 682 in July, when extraordinary 
measures of relief were discontinued. 

26. In addition to the sums above shown as expended, the committee 
made grants for the relief of distress occasioned by sudden calamity other than 
dearth, and pi’essing the more severely on the peoide by reason of the high 
price of food. Thus in several small townships or hamlets of Ghazipur the 
dwellings of the population were destroyed by violent rains and abnormal in- 
undations. Immediately on the occurrence of the disaster, the Collector re- 
mitted Rs. 600 for the relief of the indigent poor in Ballia, an expenditure 
which was at once sanctioned, while grants to the extent of Rs. 3,331-C-O hare 
been made to assist the people in rebuilding their houses. 

27. A like calamity in Shabjahanpur necessi'ated a graut of Rs. 3,000; 
while, on the recommoiidatiou of the Commissioner, a sum of Rs. 121-8 was 
remitted for the assistance of the inhabitants of Diimduniwa, in the district of 
Benares, whose houses were destroyed by fi.ve. 

28- On the closing of the Banda poor-houses a sura of Rs 900 was 
granted to the Rev. J. Hill of Banda on his undertaking to take choi'ge 
of some bed-ridden paupers for whom it was necessary to provide a home. 

29. The charges of the central committee for clerk, peon, postage, &e., 
amount to Rs. 288-2-3. 

30. There has been expended on the whole a sum of Rs. 52,251-0-6, 
and there remains in the hands of the committee, including Rs. 1,013-10-6 
to be accounted for by district oflScers, a balance of Rs. 26,780-12-6. Of this 
balance it is proposed to devote lis. 13,306-12-4 to the repayment to Govern- 
ment of the like amount contributed at the commencement of the com- 
mittee’s operations as the equivalent of sub^oriplions received up to that 
date, and to invest the residue in Government paper to he available for expendi- 
ture in any future famine or scarcity. 

31. Many of the working members of the executive committee arc now 
absent from Allahabad, so that I am unable to circulate this report for their 
consideration and approval. I am sure I may venture to express, on behalf 
of all the members, their obligation to the disti'iot officers and local oom- 
mitloes by whom the work of relief has been carried out. Information has 
at all times been freely supplied to the central committee, satisfactory 
accounts of expenditure furnished, and a careful selection of the qbjoots for 
charity and economy in exi>enditure appear, to have been kept in view in all 
the districts in wliioh operations have been carried on under the direction of 
the central committee. 

32. . In conclusion, I have also to bring to the notice of Government the 
valuable services rendered to the committee by the Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
W. Tyrrell, o. s. 
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Letter from G. JET. M. Batten^ Bsq., Offieiatmg Secretary to the Government of 
India, Department of JBevenue, Agriculture and Commerce, to the Secretary 
to the Government of the North-Western JProvmcee, — No. 82, dated 
Calcutta, the February 1875. 

I AM directed by the Ooyemor General of India in Council 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 1 of the 1st of Januaiy last, 
subnutting the reports of the Local Officers on the scarcity of 1873-74 in 
certain districts of the North-Westem Provinces, together with a narrative 
of the scarcity so far as it affected those Provinces — of your letter No. 4 of 
the 11th of January, forwarding the remarks of the Lieutenant-Governor 
on the conduct of the Civil Officers engaged in the relief operations — 
of your letter No. 9 of the 29th of January, forwarding Mr. Elliot’s report 
on the scarcity in Basti — ^and of your letter No. 13 of the 11th instant, 
forwarding the report of the Central Famine Belief Conamittoe for the North- 
Western Provinces. 

2. Considerable apprehension was felt by Sir William Muir, who was 
then Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, lest the unusual 
deficiency of the late rains in the season of 1873 should occasion an extensive 
failure of the winter crops ; and eai*ly in November reports on tho state of the 
crops and the prospects of the coming season wore called for from the Local 
Officers. The information received showed that no scarcity was anticipated 
excepting in the Eastern Districts, in which there had been a serious failure 
of the crops. 

3. Sir William Muir had successfully dealt with a period of severe 
scarcity in 1868-69, and the Government of India left to him with confidence 
the provision which should be made for tho distress that was expected to occm* ; 
after assming him that they were ready to give to the North-Western Pro- 
vinces all the aid which ho might i-equire, and authorising him to iCadortake 

* Despatch fiom Viocrov, to Socie- onoe such relief works as ho might think noces- 
tary of State, B of Uoveinher 12th, sary.* In Sir William Muir’s o|;)inion no considerable 

difficulty was likely to be felt in dealing with the 
districts where tho rice crop had failed, and the Government of India foimd, 
t Despatch from Government of they assembled at Agra at the end of Novem- 

india, to Seoiotaiy of Slate, Cl, her 1873, that all tho precautionary measures had 
November 2ibt, 1873. boon taken which tho occasion demanded, t 

4. The fear that the failure of the winter crops of 1873 might be followed by 
the more serious calamity of a faUm’o of tho spring crops of 1874 was removed by 

^ ^ ^ „ . tho winter rains which, though late, fell plentifully 

of ofstXwo! at the end of January and in the beginning of Feb- 

7. Janim-y 30th; No. 9, Febimny ruary.J This timely rainfall, to quote the words of 
6th5andNo.ii,Fobiaaiyi3th,ife74. the narrative, “ was of incaloulable benefit, and 

“ through its influence a year of high prices was substituted for a year of famine.” 
A lai^e spring harvest was secured, and means were thus afforded for meeting tho 
demand for food which arose from the failure of tho winter crops. On the IStli 
of February the Government of India had tho satisfaction of being able to 
inform the Secretary of State that “ Sir William Muir had taken eveiy neces- 
“ sary measure for the relief of distress in the South-Eastern Districts of the 
“ North-Westom Provinces, and that no intimation had been received from him 
“ that he would require assistance in tho way of supplies from tho Govern- 
“ ment of India in respect to those districts, the prospects of which had, on the 
“ whole, been materially improved by tho late rains.” 

5. As tho year wont on, it became apiiaront that severe distress would be 
limited to the northern portions of the districts of Gorakhpm* and Basti, where 
rice constitutes the main staple of agriculture. In tho month of March, Sir 
William Muir deputed a Commission composed of Mr. Sim son. Junior 
Member of the Board of Eevenue, Mr. Carmichael, Commissioner of 
Benares, and Colonel Davidson, b.. b., Superintonding Engineer, to visit 
those districts. They recommended that certain remissions of land revenue 
should be made, — that money should be advanced to a limited extent to 
grain-dealers, on condition that they would provide a_ certain amount 
of grain which should be at tho disposal of Government in a part of tho 
Country where some apprehension was felt of a dearth nf sup'^lies, — ^and 
that liberal advances should bo made for the purchase of seod-grain. These 
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measures were adopted by Sir William Muir witb tbe cordial approval ol 
the Govemment of India. The supply of seed caused at that time much 
anxiety, which was soon after relieved by arrangements ynth the Govemment 
of Nepal that the prohibition of the export of seed-grain from Nepal shoula 
be removed. 

6. A Central Famine Eielief Committee was established at Allahabad, as 
well as Local Committees, who were charged with the care and management of 
the poor-houses which the Collectors were authorised to set up where necessary, 
flTid at which cooked food was distributed to those who needed assistance and 
could not work. The expense of maintaining the poor-houses, and of all charges 
incurred in relieving the distressed among the higher classes who could not 
labour on the relief works, was met by subscriptions received from the Public, 
aided by donations from Government. 

7. The distress appears from the narrative to have reached its highest 
point at the end of March or at the beginning of April 1874, and the 
measttres which had been taken to meet it were judicious and sufficient. In the 
beginning of April the daily average attendance on relief works in Gorakhpur 
and Basti was about 80,000. These numbers were not out of proportion to 
the character and extent of the scarcity. 

8. Sir William Muir had directed that the pay on the relief works should 
be sufficient to enable the persons employed to provide themselves with suffi- 
cient food to sustain life, but no more ; the amount in money being regulated 
by the price of grain in the neighbouring 3tnarkets. The rates of pay given 
in March were — 

For men 6 Gorakhpur pice a daj 
„ women 4 ditto ditto. 

,, childien 8 ditto ditto. 

Mr. Lumsden, the Collector of Gorakhpur, thinking that these rates, with refer- 
ence to the season of the year, were so high as to attract labom’ers who were 
not in absolute want of employment, reduced them in the second week of 
April to — 

For men 6 Gorakhpur pice a day. 

j, women 4 ditto ditto. 

„ children 3 ditto ditto. 

,, infants 2 ditto ditto. 

The same reduction appears also to have been made in Basti. 

9. Sir John Strachey succeeded Sir William Muir in the office of 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces on the 8th of April 1874. 

10. In the beginning of May Sir John Strachey personally visited the 

Gorakhpur and Basti ffistriots. He found that during the month of 
April the numbers employed upon relief works had risen from 80,000 
to 219,000, notwithstanding the reduction of the rates of pay, and although 
there was no reason to believe that the condition of the people had deteriorated, 
or that there was any dearth of food. It became evident that advantage was 
taken of the relief works by many persons who were not really in distress. 
The opinion of Sir John Strachey and the orders which he issued 
under these circumstances were recorded in his Minute of the 16th 
of May. The rates of wages on the relief works were compared with the price 
of provisions, and it was found that they wore not tmdtdy high: the only 
change made in them was the reduction from two pice to one pice a day of 
the dole to infants. In order to prevent improper advantage being taken of 
the relief works, the Collectors were instructed to pay wages in food instead 
of in money, and authorised to order applicants off the works who did not 
really require assistance. Sir John Strachey took care to prevent the 
risk of relief being withhold from any one in want; and the power, 
which was ^ven to the Local Officers at their own request, was qualffiea 
by the condition that their orders were to be based on individual knowledge 
“ of the persons or the village, not on general considerations.” * 

11. The modes of relief appKoable to the altered condition of affairs 
were cl^rly described in Sir John Strachey’s Minute. A more extensive 
application of the work-house test was provided, and warning was given 
to the people that relief works would shortly be closed. “ OiroumstaiMjes,” 
Sir John Straobey remarked, “have greatly altered since the works 
“were undertaken. They were then beyond any doubt very useful and 
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** necessary ■works, and it is only lately that the numbers employed cn 
“them Imve become so immense. Owing to the general good outturn of the 
** rubbee harvest in a country, only a small portion of which is dependent on a 
“ single crop, and to other causes, the people of these districts are undoubtedly 
better off now than "was the case when the works were commenced.” 

“ The lieutenant-Govemor” ( Sir John Strachey truly observed in another 
part of his Minute) "by no means asserts that the arrangements now contem- 
“ plated would necessarily be suj0Bleient to meet the extreme emergencies of 
** severe famine where it falls upon the majority of a great agricultural popula- 
" tion. Such emergencies unhappily exist in some of the districts of Bengal, 
“ but they do not now exist in the North-Western Pro-rinoes, nor is there at 
" present any reason for apprehending them.” 

12. The Government of India approved of the orders issued by Sir John 
Strachey, and the result showed that ho had rightly appreciated the situation 
of afEairs. The good outturn of the spring crops, coupled with early* and 

•Despatches from Oovemment of ple^itiCul rain, soou reHeved the pressure upon the 
India, to Secretary of State, iTo 32, agricultural population, and the necessity for any 
2fc^22nd, and No. 4S, June 30th, further relief operations ceased. The relief works 

were closed in June, and all that was required 
afterwards was a moderate amount of relief dispensed from poor-houses. 

13. The relief operations which were carried on in other disfalots of the 
North-Western Provinces do not call for any special remarks. 

14. Qhe most interesting subject connected vrith the history of the scar- 
city of last year in the North-Western Provinces is the analysis of the causes 
of the difference between the condition of the Eastern Districts of the North- 
Western Provinces and that of North Behar. Sir John Strachey in his Minute 
of the 16th of May has referred to some of those causes. The far wider extent 
of the area of the drought and of the failure of the winter crops — ^tho much 
greater proportion of the winter crop of rice to other winter crops — the 
smaller proportion of the spring crops to the food-supply of the year — ^the 
longer distance from sources of supply not affected by the drought-coupled, 
in many tracts, with a denser population — constitute the princix^al reasons why 
the distress was far more general and prolonged in Behar. 

16. The reduction of the rates for the carriage of grain by railway, 
and the large supplies of grain sent by Government into the neighbouring 
districts of Behar, are stated by the Local OfS.oers to have materially 
diminished the effects of the scarcity in the North-Western Provinces. Some 
interesting figures are given in the report of the Central Eamino Belief 
Committee as to the trade of the district of Ghazipur. It is calculated 
that in ordinary years this district imports by rail &om 120,000 to 130,000 
maunds of edible grains, besides importations by river. Erom the 1st of 
October 1873 to the 1st of October 1874 the importations by rail {done 
amounted to no less than 866,000 maunds. The Belief Committee lay great 
stress upon this example of the promptness with which supplies are brought 
foirward in India to meet a sudden demand. They truly observe that where, 
as in the case of Ghazipur, " grain was to he had in foreign markets at rates 
"which made its importation profitable, the rail-road conveyed it to the place 
"where the demand existed, the importers and retail distributors merely 
" extended operations to which they were habituated, and for which the wealth 
" of the district was adequate to supply funds,” there can h(^ no necessity 
for any interference by Quvemment -with the provision of supplies. A still 
more striking instance of this "was given in South Behar ; about ten times the 
quantity of grain imported into Ghazipur was poured by merchants into South 
Behar, and prevented any dearth of food throughout all that tract of country. 
The necessity of the interposition of Government arose in Orissa in 1860, 
and in North Behar during the past year, from the absence of all or some of 
the conditions enumerated hy the Committee. The manner in which the 
demand has been met hy an esstension of the ordinary operarions of trade, 
where those conditions existed, is very satisfactory : it supplies a valuable 
confirmation of the opinion which the Gk)vomment of India have expressed, 
that the causes which have hitherto rendered interference indispensable on 
certain occasions vrill gradually be removed as the means of communication 
are extended and the wealth of the country increases. 
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16. The oporatioxis of the Oeaitral iPaDaiiie ^Relief Oomnaittee for the 
hTorth-Western. Provinces, as described in. their report, vrere v(reU conducted 
and successful. It is satisfactory to observe that funds "wore liberally sub- 
scribed, and that there was no need to tahe advantage of the ofEer of 
assistance tendered by the Central Pelief Committee at Calcutta. ^ The 
distress never assumed such dimensions in the North-Western Provinces 
as to prevent charitable relief being disimbuted under the directions of 
the Belief Committees, — an arrangement which was made on former occasions 
wiib. advantage. The same course was followed in many p^s of Bengal last 
year ; it was only departed from in the case of those distriote where the 
scarcity was so widespread that it would have been impossible, without serious 
risk of failure, to have made use of two agencies for the^ purpose of dealing 
with it. I am to request that you will convey to Mr. Justice Turner and to the 
Members and Secretary of the Belief Committee at A^habad the thanks^ of 
the Government of India for their services, and for their able and interesting 
report. 

17. The thanks of the Government of India are due to Sir William 
Muir for the foresight and good judgment which he has shown in dealing with 
the scarcity, as well as for the cordial and valuable assistance which he 
rendered to the Government of Bengal upon several occasions during the 
period of greatest dijB&culty in the Lower Provinces. I am to convey to ^ Sir 
John Strachey the thanks of the Governor General in Council for the judicious 
and able manner in which he prevented the measures of relief from being 
abused as soon as the substantial safety of the affected districts was secured ; 
and I am to express the entire concurrence of the Government of India 
with the approbation which Sh* John Strachey has bestowed upon the Collectors, 
the Ofidcors of Government, and other gentlemen, European and Native, who 
wore actively engaged upon the relief operations. The experience of the past 
year in the North-Western Provinces shows the soundness of the means 
adopted for dealing with a scarcity of limited extent, under circumstances 
which gave rise to no serious apprehensions of an extensive dearth of food. 


OUDH. 

Letter from S. J. Sparhst Lsq., Offioiating Secretary to tlie Chief Commissioner, 

Oudh, to the Secretary to the Covernment of India, Department of 'Reve- 
nue, Agidculiure and Commerce, No. 5662, dated \Qtli October 1874i. 

In my letter No. 1168, dated the 3rd March, the Chief Commissioner 
reported the measures which he found it necessary to take in the northern parts 
of the province in order to avert famine, and I am now to submit a copy of Mr. 
Capper’s letter No. 4586, dated the 6th instant, and its enclosures, showing what 
has actually been done. These papers speak for themselves, but it may be as 
well to give a brief summary of what has occurred. 

2. Test loorhs. — Towards the end of 1873, it was feared that there might 
bo considerable distress in the Pyzabad division, and early in the current year 
it was apparent that these fears were not groundless. Test works were then 
started by Mr. Capper, the Commissioner. Not content with the appearance 
of the country and the people, and the reports that he received of the distress, 
he took the precaution of directing small works to be experimentally set on 
ibot, rightly judging that if many persons were attracted to the works by the 
very small wages offered, there could no longer be any doubt that the people 
wore suffering from want and privation. 

3. Fyzabad. — In the Eyzabad district, though the autumn crops had failea, 
there was no great distress. Here the people found labor without much 
difidculty. Some few test works were started, but they proved that no relief 
works were really wanted, and they were all closed before the end of March ; 
the total expenditure being less timn B/S. 3,000. 

1. Distress in Bharaioh and Gonda. — But the number of persons who 
flocked to the test works in some parts of Bharaich and Gonda proved beyond 
all question that, owing to previous bad seasons, and the failure of the winter 
rains in the trans-Gogra districts, help was absolutely required. The distress 
was confined to tolerably compact tracts. The total distressed area comprised 
about 2,900 square miles, and contained some 760,000 souls, ^ 
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6. Nature of relief usorlss . — The first step was to determine the nature of 
the relief works to be undertaken. Road-work was eventually decided on, 
and the reasons which led to its selection may be given in the words of the 
Commissioner : ** As to the nature of the works to be started as relief works. 

Sir George Couper from the first had urged on us the utility of works of irriga- 
tion. But by this time we had gained by experience some knowledge of the 
numbers which flocked to every test work that was opened. "Wells, as chiefly 
employing skilled labor, wore out of the question, even in those parts where 
there was a probability of successfully sinking them; tanks, although service- 
able in the prevention of future scarcity, required much local knowledge and 
matured consideration in the selection of their site. Their concurrent construc- 
tion in numerous places demanded a large skilled supervising establishment of 
a class which was not available, and the few wlxich could have been immediately 
commenced would have entailed the assemblage at each of a mass of poor, under- 
fed wretches who would have been to a considerable extent unmanageable in so 
confined a space, and whose very assembling in the immediate vicinity of a 
village would tend to the outbreak at any time of an epidemic, which might 
have the most disastrous effects. It was decided that road-work was the most 
expedient. By simultaneous opening of several sections of each, work would 
be offered within reach of the homes of the mass of those employed ; the gangs 
would be distributed, and their supervision rendered comparatively easy; 
whilst the roads themselves in the then roadless Terai would facilitate the 
immediate importation of food-grains and stimulate the trade in future. Roads 
then, with poor-houses along the several lines and at such other places as 
might be thought necessary, were to form the staple of the relief works. Rield 
dispensaries, with central hospitals and adequate medical superintendence of 
the gangs, wore to be provided ; whilst, owing to the deadly cliniate of tlie Terai 
during the rainy season, when work by the acclimatized was liable to be stop- 
ped by floods, and superintendence by Europeans and unacclimatized of&cials 
was said to be precluded by the endemic fevers, depdts of grain were provided 
for the support of the people when no work could be done. In ,Gonda itself 
jtrovision for 60,000 maunds of grain was made, partly as a measure of precau- 
tion, should unforeseen accident occur, or another bad season bo in store, but 
chiefly because the new demand, at any price, of grain for Bower Bengal 
threatened to exhaust the relics of our maize crop and to carry off the spring 
harvest so soon as it was reaped. So great was this demand, that the agents of 
Government or of grain speculators hovered round even our most distressed 
tracts, tempting the holders of even a few maunds by tenders of cash at pre- 
viously unbeard-of rates to part with their small reserves, and there was no 
law which authorized direct interference with their action. Eortunately, so 
far as the rabi crop was concerned, the people realized the danger, and as a 
rule refused to sell ; whilst the thekadars, who generally receive their rents 
in kind, and who for a consideration had bound themselves to procure and 
store such stock in excess of their usual stores as was prescribed for each, laid 
an embargo on the crops of the poorer tenantry, and allowed no sales except to 
themselves. 

“ Subsidiary precautions were taken, and amongst others the famine tracts, 
and those others in Gonda district where intolerable distress was apprehended, 
were divided into circles, each under the supervision of some local respeota- 
biliiy, to whom all village cbowkeedars and servants of the circle were bound to 
report all oases of urgent distress, and who was authorized ( being provided 
with means for the purpose ) to give discretionary immediate relief, reporting 
his action to the loom delegate of the Relief Committees. ^ Eortunately, although 
enough cases were thus brought to notice from time to time to show that the 
machinery was in working order, it never was severely strained and may 
( tested by results ) be pronounced to have been unnecessary.” ^ 

6.» jBoaefo. — ^In the Torai there were but few roads, and it was not d^- 
cult to select lines which, while convenient at present because passing 
tl^ough the heart of the country where the distress was gr«itost, would be of 
great ultimate utility. An old military path, roughly made during the cam- 
paigns of 1868 for patrolling purposes, ran along the Nepal feontier. This 
could still be traced in places, and it has now' heen made a useflil road. 
A series of roads, opening out the northern parts of the districts and bringing. 
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the forest roads into connectioii with the distiiot oommunications, were 
designed and lined out, and these were the first works opened. But in 

addition to these roads, some supplementary works 
Supplementary ^orkB, Sanctioned, to be taken in hand if found 

necessary. Of these may he noticed several tanks, of which two were ulti- 
mately undertaken : A. ** bund *’ embankment on the Bapti, some 1,200 feet 
in length, designed to stop a flood which every year submerged some five 
TwilftR of country. A canal, three miles long, to drain the water from three 
square miles of swamp. This, it was thought, would not only reclaim some 
valuable rice land, but would also render that part of the country less 
imhealthy. Best bungalows for the inspecting ojEloers wherever they might 
be found necessary, were also under consideration, but only one was constructed, 
as the Maharaja of Bulrampur placed at the disposal of the authorities houses 
in various places, which provided sufficient accommodation for such officers as 
were not at the time under canvas. 

7. Works undertaken . — ^The following tables taken from the Commis- 
sioner’s report show the nature of the works undertaken in the two districts, 
the number of persons to whom they afforded labor, and the expenditure : — 


Dxscbxot- 

NaKB OB WOBK, 

Length in 
mues. 

Estimate. 

Number 
of persons 
employed 
from com- 
mencement. 

Amount to 
laborers. 

Establish- 
ment and 
contingea- 
eies. 

ToXAn. 





Bs. 



Bs, 

Bs. 


Bs. 

r 

! 

Boad from Atrowla to Balrampur 

„ Atrowla to Tiilsipar 

,, Military (Gonda Section) 

„ Chowdri Dee to Kburgupur ... 

„ Dnlrampnr to Dkona 

„ Korasor to Mankapur 

17J 

86 

a 


37,691 

46,371 

84,312 

£9,089 

40,315 

7,533 

610,414 

561,460 

786,916 

1,222,110 

181,640 

73,896 


30,160 

23,259 

41,706 

58,639 

10,314 

4,0S2 

6,602 

2,515 

4,117 

5,866 

1,462 

637 

36,662 

80,774 

45,858 

64,505 

11,776 

4619 

Gosrsi 

ToTAi. Boass izr Goztsa 

126} 

2,76,261 

8,136,236 

1,73,160 

21,029 

1,94,189 

Tank at Chowdri Dee 

„ Lallia... .. 

Bund on Uapti at GhuB^er Ghftt 

Canal at Mehnawan 

1,261V feet. 

3 miles. 

1.858 

2,839 

1,060 

8,730 

21,951 

44,165 

21,504 

66,824 

1,201 

2,020 

3,218 

8,159 


1,348 ' 
2.217 
3,364 
3,516 


Total irrigation work in ditto ... 

...... 

6,487 

157,444 

7,601 




. Inspection bungalow at Atrowla 


1,841 

No rolls 
kept. 

1,761 


1,761 


Totaxi iir Gobda 


2,S3,5&9 

3,693,680 

1,82,512 

21,808 

2,04,370 

UlSTBlCr. 

l^AMn OF WOBZ. 

Length in 
miles. 

Estimate. 

Number of 
laborers 
employed. 

Expenditure. 






Bs. 





Bs. 

BHABaiCH 

1 

Bond Bharaich. to Nanpara (Jingraghit) 

„ Military (Bharaich Section) 

„ Gobbapur to Bhinga with Sahelwa Branch 

„ Bhiiiga to Lachmanpur 

„ Lachmanpur to Mathura 

„ Pipiaahkt to Bkona 

,, Bhmga to Nanpara 

„ Pipraghit to Chorda 


1 

ISi 

9 

Si 

6 

18t 

26 

S2i 

6,765 

24.932 

9,016 

4,103 

2 262 
5,aS3 
33,865 
24,356 

62,360 

2,80,670 

91,117 

4S,470 

22,421 

61,106 

3,58,409 

63,631 


3,769 

18,135 

6,571 

4,100 

2,262 

4.853 

13,910 

8.410 


Toxal BnABAica 



lOflJ 

1,09,873 

7,69,046 

62,3‘'0 

Fyzabas .. 

Bepairs 



Si 

3,000 

57,239 

2,997 


Altogether in the whole division 4,409,965 persons wei’e employed for one 
day at a cost of Bs. 2,69,667, being about one anna two-half pie per head, 
including cost of gang supervision. 

8. System adopted . — In carrying out these works it was arranged that the 
works generally should remain under the supervision of the Commissioner, and 
be constructed by gangs working under and paid by the Deputy Commissioners ; 
the surveys, marking out and measuring up, and purely professional super- 
vision of works in progress, as well as the preparation of the regular plana and 
estimates, being entrusted to the officers of the Department Public Works. 
Other proposals had been made. It had, for instance, been suggested that 
Government should utilize the skOIed and able-bodied laW which in times of 
for !(» adoption. ' ^ist^ oau be obtained at lower rates than usual by 
employmg them on remunerative works, while all 
other distressed persons should be fed by charitable relief. But the great 
ol^eot view Tyas not to get the worhs done oheaply, but to ^vert distress 5 
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aocl it was held to be far better to take on at the works every one who was 
willing to give a day’s labor for a day’s food, than to employ the ahle-bodiod 
only, and feed the rest in idleness. 

9. Doubtless it would have been easier to organize and supervise gangs of 
skilled and able-bodied laborers. But it would .have been disheartening to 
them to find that advantage was taken of the hard times to get their labor at 
a cheap rate^ while their neighbour ate the bread of idleness, and for a naturally 
lazy people it was considered that it would not be good to give away much in 
charity. Many would doubtless long continue to come for a day’s food given 
gratis, who would not linger on the works a day after they found they could 
find more remunerative works elsewhere. Moreover, they would in future take 
less trouble with their crops if they knew that at the worst they would bo fed 
by Government. The system adopted after due consideration had this advan- 
tage — that it taught the people that the authorities would help those who 
helped themselves. 

10. Worh carried out hy mixed gangs.— The works were accordingly car- 
ried out by mixed gangs, every one who was willing to work being allowed to 
do so. The gratuitous distribution of alms to persons able to work was avoided, 
and the following throe points were kept steadily in view : — 

(1) That so far as might be possible, men were not to be attracted 

from their agricultural avocations. 

(2) That to ensure this, the wages of labor were to be kept so low 

as to provide food, but not tempt those who could by any 
other means obtain it. 

(3) That these wages were to be paid daily, either in money or kind. 

11. Mode of payment, Sfo , — ^As to the mode in which the laborers were 
employed and paid, the Chief Commissioner cannot do better than let 
Mr. Capper speak for himself: “ All comers willing to work at our rates wero 
to he received, and work was to be allotted to each class according to their 
capacity. They were to he formed into gangs some miles apart to avoid over- 
crowded encampments, and to bring the work as far as possible within daily 
reach of the laborers’ homes.” 

Sanitary arrangements were duly seen to, and a field hospital and a few 
movable huts were attached to each gang. All moonshees and mohurrirs were 
provided with lithographed copies of vernacular instructions as to laying out 
and constructing the road, soils to be selected or avoided, digging side-drains, 
dressing the roadway and slopes, mode of payments, their own duties towards 
their superior officers and subordinates, and their relations to the supervising 
establishments of the Department Public Works. Those incapable of even 
light work were to be received and fed on the works, pending the orders of the 
proper officer. With him it rested to determine whether such should be 
maintained at their homes, removed to a poor-house, or sent to a central 
hospital. 

As to the actual working, Mr. Maconoohie, Deputy Commissioner of 
Gonda, states that " over each gang there was a mohurrir to keep accounts 
and to take care that the necessary funds were available for ^ly pay- 
ments; a supervisor of works who apportioned and overlooked the works 
of each sub-gang, and appointed assistant mohurrirs and mates according to 
the numbers who flocked to the works. As a rule, each assistant mohurrir had 
220 persons under him told off into four sub-gangs of fifty-five persons each, 
five being skilled diggers, the fifty unskilled hands. There were two mates to 
each sub-gang, one of whom was required to be able to read and write cither 
BQndi or Persian, and keep the roll of workmen. This man between 7 and 
8 in the morning, after marking down all in attendance, inade up his ac- 
count and delivered to the assistant mohurrir a total showing the number of 
persons present in each class and the amount of money required to pay them. 
After ^he assistant mohurrir had checked up the returns of his mates, ho made 
up a wiTnilar total for the h«id mohurrir, who, after receiving the accounts of 
all his assistants, made up the accounts of the whole ^ang. fie was expected 
to have made over by 8 p. m. to each assistant mohurrir the money required to 
pay each sub-gang, and the mqhurrir distributed this to the head mates, who, 
when the order to leave off work was given, seated their sub-gangs according to 
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their order in the nominal roll, and after the number had been tested, the order 
to pay was giron, and each person received bis wages for the day.” 

Under the system of simultaneous payment of sub-gangs, it was as easy 
to pay Es. 5,000 as Es. 600, and the people were off to their homes before dark. 
But the preliminary difidoulties in procuring a regular supply of pice or of 
grain on the different sections wore very great. They severely taxed the 
energies and strained the authority of the Deputy Commissioners and their 
staff, and had the works been entrusted to the Department Public Works, any 
arrangements that could have been made by them must have broken down, 
and they would have called upon us to find the cash, the change, and the ac- 
countants. It is known from practical experience how tedious is the operation 
of paying in grain, and it is not surprising that Mr. Maconochie stopped it as 
soon as he could. But both he and Mr. Chapman found at first that it was 
much easier to procure maize at 16 or 16 seers per rupee, than to get an 
adequate supply of copper coin, although it was not easy to get the grain. 

The Government coinage was unknown in the Terai, the circulating 
medium being the lump of copper known as Goruokpuri pice, valued generally 
at 20 gundas of 4 to the rupee, and there was but a scant supply of these. 
The stock of copper coin in the district treasuries was, in the face of such a 
demand as this sudden and unexpected one, ludicrously inadequate, and emer- 
gent indents on Lucknow and By zabad produced but little. Meanwhile, specula- 
tors became alive to the demand, and the price of Goruokpuri pice rose so rapidly, 
that when the Government pice arrived, the two coinages became current at the 
same rate, 4 to the anna, or 16 gundas to the rupee. This had, however, its 
advantageous side. At each work, as far as possible, a banian was induced to 
settle, and although some came with great reluctance and very small stocks, the 
more enterprising soon discovered that it was a very good business. Govern- 
ment, the work-people, or the neighbouring villages took at once every ounce 
of grain that they could produce, and the daily re-sale of the coppers which they 
received from the people to the works gave them a very handsome profit. In 
consequence, their numbers and their food-supplies rapidly increased, till at 
last in April small baiparis, travelling grain-dealers, who were taking grain to 
Nawahganj for boat exportation to Bengal, found it worth their while to bring 
their throe or four carts to our distressed Terai, and every work had its banians 
no longer pressed but voluntarily attending. 

The system and the measures for organizing and maintaining the people 
worked well, though at the cost of great labor and anxiety to the European 
officers, and incessant labor and worry to their supervising subordinates. 

12. TVages . — lio man, woman, or child ready to labor was turned away. 
Every person willing to woi’k was employed, and many came, not only men, 
but women and children also ; “ and yet,” to quote Mr. Capper again, “ the pay 
given was very small, and the actual measurements by the Department Public 
Works show that there was a very fair tale of labor exacted.” The wages at 
first starting w ere — 

A. P. 


For skilled diggers .. 

... 2 

0 

daily* 

unskilled 

... 1 

6 


„ adult carriers , . . 

... 1 

0 

3 } 

children 

.. 0 

9 

in Gonda. 

,, children according to age 

from 1 

to 8 

in Bharaicb 


About the third week of February Mr. Maconochie found " that these 
rates wore above the ordinary rates paid in villages to unskilled diggers and 
common coolies, and feared that they would attract the whole population to our 
work.” He proposed to give in future — 


Skilled diggers 

... 2 

0 

a day. 

Unskilled ,, 

... 1 

0 


Adult carriers 

... 0 

9 


CMldren between. 12 and 17 years 

... 0 

6 

99 

„ under 7 years 

... 0 

8 

99 


The Commissioner had written to Mr. Chapman, who was in charge of 
the Bharaieh sections of the inilitary road, that if he had any reason to believe 
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that the people preferred our work and pay to working in the fields, he was to 
reduce — 

A. P. 

Digits to ... ... ... 1 0 

Adult earners to ... ... ... 0 9 

Children to ... ... ... 0 6 

And on the 26th February he had announced the reductions. At the conference 
of the 2nd Maron, Mr. Maconoohie’s rates were unanimously adopted. The first 
rates were a little too high, for, when reduced, some persons left the works, thus 
proving that they were not in absolute want. That the wages afterwards given 
were not too attractive, is shewn by the fact that no sooner md rain fiall in Jtme, 
than the people began to leave the* works in large numbers. 

13. Alma. — ^The amount spent in affording relief to those who did not 
work was comparatively small. On this head the Commissioner wntes : “ As 
might be expected under our system, the number of persons who received gratui- 
tous relief was but small.” In Fyzabad the i^gregate up to 24ith Apm was 
only 1,114. At Bulrampur a large poor-house, supported by the Maharaja, fed 
from 250 to 300 daily, and as that public-spirited gentleman took upon himself 
the change of the poor of his estate, including our special poor-house at Tulsi- 
pmr, only 29,871 persons at the Atrowla poor-house were charged to Govern- 
ment. 

14. Medical arrangements. — It was feared that disease might break out 
among some of the gangs employed on the relief works, and that the privations 
they had undergone might render the people especially liable to any epidemic 
disease. Rules were therefore drawn up laying down the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in the event of an outbreak of cholera or other epidemic ; and some extra 
medical subordinates were sent to each district. Fortunately, the health of the 
people was on the whole good, and there was no occasion to test the efficacy of 
the arrangements that had been made. 

16. Works completed. — Of the works that were undertaken, some remain- 
ed unfinished when the time arrived that relief was no longer needed. Of the 
work that has been done, Mr. Capper writes as follows : — 


The work completed was, in Bharaich — 

New roads constructed — 

Bhinga to Gobbapur 



MUes. 

51 

„ to Lacbmanpur ... 

«#• 

. . a 

8^ 

Lachmanpur to Muthura ... 


• • • 

5 

Pipragh&t to Ekona (part) 

••• 

.. « 


,, to Charda 

... 

... 

u 


Total . . . 


39 

Old roads widened and raised — 

Military Road . . 

• • • * » • 

• ^ > 

ISi 

Pipraghftt to Ekona (part) 

... • > . 

m m m 

n 

Bhinga to Nanpara 

... 

m mm 

13 


Total .. 

« • « 

36 

Totai. Roads coxsmuoTBD ... 

• •• 

76 

Leaving incomplete — 

Pipragh&t to Charda 

• • • • # ■ 

• «. 

184 

Bhinga to Nanpara 

mm • « w 

« * . 

12 

Pipraghfl-t to Ekona 

... 

... 

h 


Total 

• * a 

31 

In Gonda the work done was— 

New roads constructed— 

Chowdti Dee to Khaigupox 

... ... 

... 

29 

Atrowk to Tulsipur 

••• 

• a • 

14i 

Mankapox to Karasur 

• • • 

... 

7 


Total 

• a « 

60 

Old roads widened and raised— 

Military Boad... ... 

• •• * « • 

• . • 

36 

Bdicamput to Ekona ... 

« • a 

... 

9 

' Abrowk to Bolramptir 

• •a a a* 

« * * 

m 


Total ... 

a a a 

62 

ToxaXi Boads coxstbuotxd . . . 

*** 

112 


u 


Totai, 

ToXAXi Boads coxstbuotxu 
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Leaving incomplete— 

Chowdri Dee to Ktargupur 
Bnlrampor to Ekona 
Mankapur to Kaxasur 


Total 

Showing a summary of worts completed in the division — 
New roads constructed ... 

Old roads straightened, widened and rmsed 



... 12 * 


* ... 89 

... 98 


Gkaito Total RoAns ooNSTancrrBD 
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Besides two irrigatioii tanks, one drainage canal (part), and one river embank- 
ment, at a total expenditure (not including compensation for land tajcen up, pay 
of Public Works establishment, and a few miscellaneous items) of not more 
than Bs. 2,75,000. 

16. Coat . — ^The accounts not having been finally closed, the exact cost 
cannot be given, and the Commissioner’s figures, which have been checked by 
the Controller of the Department Public Works, seem to be rather under the 
mark. Approximately, the cost on relief works has been — 

£s. 

Works ... ... ... 2,98,863 

Establishment ... ... 17,866 

Tools and plant ... .. 868 


Total ... 8,17,097 


To these figures must be added the sum of B>s. 90,000 spent on the storage of 
grain, and a sum of Bs. 1,25,000 advanced for a similar purpose. Hie lakh 
and a quarter last mentioned w^ be recovered, as will also the greater portion 
of the Bs. 90,000. Taking these sums as expended, the total cost of the relief 
works has been Bs. 5,32,067. But all accounts have not been received, and there 
will be some charge on account of pay of hospital assistants, cost of medicine, &c. 
The total cost may be reckoned as 5*^ lakhs. But this sum has not all been 
given away. The greater part, if not all, of the money expended on storage of 
grain will be recovered. Allowing for loss, If lakhs should at any rate be 
recovered. The works that were undertaken were useful works. At ordinary 
rates they would have cost about Bs. 1,36,604 ; so that all that can be fairly 
said to have been expended on this account on pure relief is Bs. 1,80,493. As 
far, then, as can be judged from accounts not finally closed, the expenditure 
stands thus — 


Cost of relief works 
Cost of grain 

Advanced for storage of ditto 

Contingencies and charges not yet brought to account 


Bs BpS. 
8,17,097 
90,000 
1,25,000 
17,903 


Total ... 6,60,000 

Dbdtjot — 

Value of work done ... ... ... ... 1,86,604 

To be recovered on aocouna of g^in ... ... ... 1,75,000 


Balahob 


8,11,604 

2,38,396 


The exact figures will be submitted hereafter. Those given above cannot 
he far wrong, and the OMef Commissioner does not think it necessary to delay 
this report in order to he absolutely precise. 

17. QtuMty of %Dork . — ^The rates at which the work was done ware neces- 
sarily high. Many of the laborers were women and children. Many of the 
men were infinn. The work was carried on at a time of year when the clayey 
soil had become as hard as stone; and much was done which, nnder ordiTiary 
circumstances, would not have been commenced before the rains. All this h^ 
^dded to the cost ; but though the rates were h%h, the weak done was koodt 
and the Bngineer’s re^rt shows that though a considerable ^rtiou of the 
oountnr been flooded during the late rains, little w no damatiib has been 

i, ' , • „ 
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18. Summary. — Briefly, owing to previous bad seasons, want of rain and 
a severe frost, the popxilation of some 2,900 square miles were early in the 
year on the verge of ver^ great distress, which, but for Government aid, would 
have culminated in famine. Belief works were tmdertaken, on which four 
million and a half people worked for one day : this must represent at least 
60,000 persons who were paid for their work ; and besides these mere are others 
who have recrived charity and who have been assisted with advances. 

The wages offered weare so low that it may be safely held that none came 
to the works who were not in want, and the mtimate cost to the State of the 
relief that has been ^ven will be something under two lakhs and a half. 

19. In conclusion, the Chief Commissioner trusts that these operations, 
taken as a whole, will not be regarded as unsatisfeotory. They have not been 
accomplished without much personal sacrifice ; one valuable life has been lost, 
and others have broken down under the effects of exposure in that pestilenthd. 
climate at the most trying time of the year ; and Sir George Couper would 
submit that the services of Mr. Capper, and of the officers whom he has 
mentioned in his report, especially Messrs. Maconochie, Chapman and Hodges, 
as well as of the Maharaja of Bulrampur, are deserving of the acknowledg- 
ments of BCis ExceUency the Viceroy in Council. 

P. 8. — The return of the original maps is requested when no loixger 
required. 

Co^ of a letter from W, Cagper, Eaq., CommUaioner, Fgzaiad Division, to Seeretary to tie 
Chief Commianoner of Ov>Ah,—No. 4586, dated Fyzabad, ^ hth October 1874. 

I have the honor to submit for the -information of the Chief Commissioner, my report 
on the operations fonnd necessary for the prevention of famine and the relief of distress in * 
this division during the first nine months of 1874. 

2. Lql the administration report of 1872-78 and other correspondence, I had drawn 
a gloomy picture of the prospects of this year. I had pointed to agricnlturists mined by a 
succession of bad harvests, plough cattle dead of murrain, food-stocks exhausted, rents un- 
collected, and lands resigned ; and I anticipated that, should this prove another year of had 
harvests, the breakdown would be general. It happened that the rainfitil was much below 
the average and quite insufficient, so that when the rmns ceased prematurely on the 6th 
September, and the usual downpour in the first fortnight of October entirely failed us, great 
anxiety was felt as to the condition of the kharif autumn crops and the prospects of the 
cereals which form the bulk of the great spring rabi harvest. To ascertain the real state of 
things, I, in the third week of October, went on tour in the Fyzabad district, Mr. Maconochie. 
having already started in the Gonda district, and the Bharaich district officers soon after- 
wards were also under canvas. ^ 

8. It was soon ascertained that in the greater part of the Fyzabad and Gonda districts 
there were but small stocks of food-grains in the hands of the agriculturists or village traders ; 
that, owing to the impossibility of collecting rents, revenue defaulters would be numerous ; and 
that where payments had been enforced, the demand had too often been met from loans bor- 
rowed at ruinous interest ; that a smaller area than usual had been prepared for the rabi crops, 
whikt, where the principid kharif crop was rice, its failure had already caused distress. 

4. In lyzabad, the poorest classes had found work, on the wages of which they lived, 
for there had been a great demand for labor for irrigation, as many fields^ had to be flooded 
before the rabi could be sown, and neither cane nor yotmg crop could exist without water ; 
but in large tracts of the Gonda district, where irrigation is not generally resorted to, their 
sufferings had commenced. It was even then dear that, under any drcumstiuices, there must 
be considerable remissions and suspensions of the land revenue demand, and that should the 
Christmas rains faU, the position would be very critical. 

5. Before proceeding it may be as wdl to 
note here, that the Fyzahad division is made 
up of the districts of Bharaich and Gonda lying to 
the east and north of the Ghagra, and fyzabad to 
the south, with a population of three millions. 
Bioughly speaking, its northern boundary marches 
with the Nepal territoiy, whilst on the east it 
adjoins Busti and Gomckpur, its extreme south-east 
corner resting on Azirngurh and Joiupor districts of 
the North-Western Ptovinces. 

The conditions of the two northern districts differ materially fiom those of i^zabad, 
whilst the physical features of the former are largely determined by the course of the Ghagra 
and the Bapti, modified in Gonda by that of the Tehri nullai. 

6. The belt of the table-land, which in Bharaich forms the water-shed of these two 
rivers, and is rais^ at places some' forty feet above the level <A the oountry on each side, 
is in Gonda hounded on the north by the Bnana river, and on the south Vy the Tehri, and 
is'^own gener^y as th© Uperbar. 

' To its north the oountry lying between the Bapti river or ,Knana river and the lower 
range of bil k is known aa the Terai ; whilst the Ghagratio valUy to tire south conrists 
naturally of Terwha or low-lying landa. ^ 


HlSSBId!. 

Area in 
gqaara 

Population 

Berrenae 

deniand. 

Fyzabad 

1,681 

10,22,770 

8,78,164 

Gonda 

2,746 

U,66.S16 

11.18,117 

Bharaicb 

2,710 

7,74,640 

8,48,718 

Totaii . 

~7,186 

29,6^026 

28,41,989 
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7. The features of the Terai resemble those of the northern parts of Busti, Champarun 
and Tirhoot, whilst those of the Qhagratic valley are not dissimilar from those obtaining in the 
half of the valley lying on the right bank of that river, the Uperhar tract presenting features 
peculiar to itself. In all these divisions the spriaag crops, where sown, are much the same, but 
the autumn crops are different. 

In the Terwaha, maize and millets are chiefly grown. In the Uperhar, xnaize and early 
rice are the principal staples (I quote from Mr. Maconochie), whilst the late rice is grown only 
when a depression in the ground retains the rain water to a comparatively late period. In the 
Terai, more especially in the large tract lying north of the Rapti river, the late rice is the 
main product and that on which the people chiefly depend. Both lands of rice are sown when 
the rains of J une set in — the early or inferior kinds broadcast in the fields, the finer kinds in 
beds especially prepared. The former should be harvested in September or October ; the latter, 
the plants of which are transplanted when some 10 inches high, in December. This transplant- 
ing is described as laborious in the extreme. The fields have been previously well ploughed, 
and are at least ankle-deep in water before work is commenced ; so that men, women, and 
children have to work under a blazing sun up to tbeir knees in water and slush. 

If the rains are favorable, the return is great ; if the season is adverse and rains premature- 
ly cease, no crop yields so poor a return. In addition to the precarious nature of this crop the 
climate of the Terai is notoriously unhealthy, and the nature of the employment renders the 
cultivators peculiarly subject to attacks of fever, which not only carry off considerable numbers, 
but greatly debilitate the survivors. 

8. As to soils, that on the right bank of the Rapti is chiefly a rich loam, friable and easily 
worked. North of that river is a stiff, untraetable clay, resting on a sub-soil of fine sand ; 
whilst the whole of the Ghagratic plain consists of alluvial soils of various dates, in many 
parts, , more especially in the north and in the valley of the Sarju, fertilized by deposits of soil 
left by the retiring floods. 

As a broad rule, tbe Terwaha lands are most remunerative when the rainfall is rather below 
average. Their staples, — maize, millets, kodo and pulse, — do not thrive if the fields are flooded 
, after they are sown, and the lands lying low retain moisture for some time. The Uperhar lands 
do best with moderate rain ; but in the Terai, " so long as floods are staved off, any amount of 
rain can be taken without injury, and the later it falls the better for the fine rice,^^ — whilst 
drought not only means the failure of this crop, hut renders all ploughing for the spring crops 
impossible. 

9. Early in December, so far as I could gather from personal observation and the 
reports of the district officers, the state of the crops was this : The maize and millets in the 
Terwaha parganas from the north-west corner of Bharaich towards the south-east of Gonda 
(as far as they were sown) had done well, but owing to the scanty rain only 80 per cent, of 
the usual area had been prepared for the spring crop. 

The maize of the Uperhar was fair, hut the early rice, save in localities where the ground 
surface was exceptionally depressed, had failed ; there was no winter rice, and one-third of the land 
usually under spring crop lay fallow. In the Terai the failure of the rice crops was general 
and complete, whilst including arhar not half the usual rabi crop was sown. 

Mr. Maconochie, the Deputy Commissioner of Gonda, wrote that unless we had good 
and early winter rains, the distress in the district would he very great indeed ; the tanks were 
all empty, and although the people were digging kacha wells to the best of their ability 
through the greater part of the Tulsipur and Bulrampur Terai parganas, which had suffered 
most, kacha wells could not be dug at all, by reason of the depth at which water is procured, 
and the extremely sandy nature of the sub-soil.^^ 

Prom Bharaich the officers who had been chiefly in the centre and southern parts of the 
district reported no immediate cause for alarm, but a very pressing need for early rain and a 
diminution by one-sixth of the usual rabi area ; whilst in Pyzabad I had seen for myself that 
complete or partial failure of the rice crop was general, perhaps most complete in the Birhar 
pargana ; that much rabi land was lying fallow, and the water in tanks and ponds was 
exhausted ; that the long-continued drought had apparently seriously injured the sugarcane, 
and though arhar looked remarkably stiong and well, the young wheat, barley, peas and 
gram on the unirrigated lands were very weakly, 

10. It was at this time that His Excellenc;^ the Viceroy visited Oudh, and probably 
impressed by the reports he had recently received from Bengal, enquired carefully as to our 
prospects. So fp as this division was concerned on the occasion of his visiting Pyzabad, 
I felt justified in stating that, though there was distress, there was no immediate prospect of 
famine, and that if the Christmas rain were copious and early, the difficulties would not be 
greater than could be dealt with by the Collectors, under the omers of the local administration. 

11. Measures to relieve the more pressing difficulties of revenue payers and their tenants 
were adopted with the approval of His Excellency; others were provisionally sanctioned. 
It was understood that in case of emergency, a very mil discretion was left to the Chief Com- 
missioner ; and divisional and district officers were given to understand that, should the pros- 
pects become more gloomy, and exceptional measures be deemed necessary, they were authorized 
to act on their own responsibility, subject to immediate report to their superior officer ; and that 
though they were expected to act with discretion, no life was to be lost which reasonable 
energy or forethought could save. The Depuiy Commissioner of Gonda had, with my fdU 
approval, instructed Mr. Hodges, his district engineer, to prepare pjans and estimates for a 
gotA tom from Ekona to Atrowla oirf Bulrampur, and other prcgeots were ffiscossed and settled* 
so that if the December min foiled, and relief works had to be fiforted, we nridbrt be readv to 

the pulse the distress; ^ ^ 
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12. The December rain did fail, and having directed the Deputy Commissioner of 
Pyzabad to start a test relief work at Baskari^ in the Birhar pargana, I huiried to the Terai, 
where I had during my December tour appointed to meet the Deputy Commissioner, shoidd 
this contingency occur. Passing over the Terwaha^^ low-lying villages of Gouda ronte^ 

I was beset alike by landlords and tenants ; the former pleading utter inability to pay the 
revenue instalment tnen due, the latter pointing to the fields and calling on the Government 
to save their children from starvation. But She arhar looked wonderfully good ; the cane, 
said to be dried up, seemed as if a deal of vitality was left, and the cereals, though stumpy, 
lifted their blanching spear points to the sun as if determined yet to make a good fight for 
life, and to be well able to do it. Admitting that the crops on poor, high, unirrigated lands 
were lost, I took comfort from the thought that much of the unsown area consisted of such 
lands as these, and that after all, with the morning dews then falling, with rain perhaps still 
to fall, the crops I saw might suffice to feed the people, if not to pay the rent. In the nearer 
Uperhar tract I found the arhar still better, and sturdy plants of gram thriving, though 
small, which without rain would be seedless, but with water might yet do well. 

I did not realize then what the entry in my diary of the 7th January really meant. 

j I dwelt on such entries as in the morning on 10th — Clouds 

froBfc* promised rain, but none came. It is again clouding over, and 

the cold has gone and on the 1 1 th — Signs of rain are good.^^ 

I was then near Atrowla, with distress around us no doubt, but hardly prepared for a Brahmin 
co-sharer of a village through which we were passing in the evening complaining that he and 
his family were Harmig. A very cursory inspection was sufficient to prove this to be the 
case, and they were duly cared for. 

1 3. On the 8th, orders had been issued to start the work on the Atrowla and Bulrampur 
road, and on the l&th the plans, &c., prepared by Mr. Hodges had been sent to the Chief 
Commissioner ibr sanction. 

A second road in the Terai, from Atrowla to Tulsipur, was projected, and by the 16th 
the line was roughly laid down; and leaving the Deputy Commissioner, I proceeded on a tour 
through the Tulsipur Terai pargana, during which I saw nearly every village. To the 
east, in the Bhauma sub-division, adjoining the Busti district, they had had rain sufficient to 
save a low average rice crop, and that part of the district was safe. The north and west, as 
in the adjoining parts of the Bulrampur pargana, were waste. Mr. Benett, Superintendent 
of Encumbered Estates, has elsewhere recorded of a similar portion of the district : It is not 
easy to give any idea of the disheartening spectacle which met our eyes ; the whole of the 
winter rice was dried up, and where I had two years before seen miles of luxuriant verdure, 
there were now a few withered stalks, given over to the half-starved cattle. Jheels, where I 
had shot snipe last March, were as dry as a road in June, and the iron soil had resisted all 
attempts at ploughing for the spring wheat and pulses. The few wells were occupied day and 
night in the irrigation of the land round the village site, but the prospect was gloomy beyond 
my powers of description.^' 

14. The population here is sparse, less than 880 to the square mile, and the villages 

are small. Malaria is endemic, and there are few inhabitants above the class ol ordinary 
cultivators living from hand to mouth without the smallest accumulated capital, and, 
like all men living on rice cultivation, idle in the extreme. Several villages seemed 
deserted ; in many others, only old women and mothers with their children were to 
be seen. The men were said to have gone to Nepal, or elsewhere, in hopes of food 

or work. Those who remained behind were Kving on cakes made of the teudh tree 
fruit, about the size of a small peach, and of yellow color. They had no grain. As 
we neared the forests, a good portion of the absent population was accounted for — men, ^ 
women, and children eagerljr searching for fruits and edible roots. Everywhere the people 
seemed encouraged by our visit, for I was generally accompanied by Lala Bam Sbunkar, an 
able and energetic agent of their landlord, the Maharaja of Bulrampur, and received with un- 
disguised joy the news that relief works would at once be opened in the neighbourhood of their 
homes. On the 25th I met the Chief Commissioner, Sir George Couper, who was hurrying up 
to Bulrampur in the distressed districts. But on the 28rd we had had a small but steady fall of 
rain, and on the 80th we had more, and I was anxious to see further for myself the condition 
of the people. So on the 31st, having taken the Chief Commissioner's orders on the various 
measures to be hereinafter detailed, I left for the northernmost part of the Gonda and 
Bharaich Terai, whilst the Chief Commissioner moved through it by a line further south. On 
the 1st February there fell heavy, steady rain, which was evidently general, and which even- 
tually saved a considerable portion of the cereals, grain and the more valuable crops, but 
the fine ^^arW" crops throughout the Gonda and Bharaich districts, and in some parts of 
Fyzahad, had, except in a few exceptional places, been destroyed by the frosts of January 7th 
to 10th, and in a few days afterwards large tract® of country were fiirther wasted by partial, 
hnt exceptionally heavy, hail-storms. 

15. I found the remaining part of the Gonda Terai in much the same condition as that 
which I had visited. The rabi area was perhaps less, and as more time had passed without relief 
being afforded, the physical signs of suffering were intensified ; and although I saw none dead 
from actual starvation, there were ugly stories told, and I was shown a hut in a solitary hamlet 
whence, it was said, the corpses of a mother and three children had been removed : a haggard 
old cow-keeper, the sole inhabitant, confirmed the story, saying that the husband had left with 
the other men in search of work, the mother took fever and became insensible, and so she and 
herol^^'en died. 
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16. Crossing into the Bharaich district, I met the Assistant Commissioner, Mr. Chapman^ 
who had been sent hurriedly to the north when it was found that distress was serious in 
Northern Gonda, and who was enabled to report that though there was scarcity in the North-West, 
there was no present fear of actual famine, owing to the success of the maize crop. At Bhinga 
it was found that the kharif crop had failed throughout the Durgapur tract, and that in those 
portions of it where two crops were raised, the area sown with rabi spring crops was very ex- 
<•eptionally small. Colonel Shaw, the Deputy Commissioner, was accordingly left there on the 
7th February, with powers at his own request to start emergent relief works wherever and in 
whatever form he thought it necessary. Mr. Chapman proceeded with me through the 
forest northwards. About Gobbapur (to use his words) there were visible on every side 
alarming signs of serious distress bordering close on actual famine,^'^ and he was completely 

taken by surprise. . , . 

17. Pushing on to the Nepal frontier at Baghora Tal, we ascertained beyond doubt that 
the stock of grain was almost and that the failure of rice crop (except in the vicinity of 
Hempur, close to the Baghora Tal) was so complete, that there had been no attempt to cut it ; 
the cattle had been allowed to graze it down. And the arhar crop stood frost-bitten 
and dry. Contrary to custom, attempts had here and there been made on patches of land in the 
immediate proximity of the houses to grow barley, single or mixed, with wheat and gram. 
But these crops were thin and stunted. Although saved by the recent rain, the area they 
occupied was insignificant, and it was ultimately only vigilant watching all night and every 
night by a totally disproportionate number of men against the ravages of wild animals from 
the neighbouring forests that secured a very small return from a very poor crop. 

18. , Mr. Chapman reports that the people, patient and long suffering to a degree, 
endeavoured in every way to economize their small stock of food. They could be seen in the 
early morning trooping from their villages towards the forest (some of them going 10 or 12 
miles), where they spent the day in digging up roots. In the evening they returned, steeped 
these roots in water, beat them well, and separating the fibre, mixed the smaller particles 
with ordinary grains to eke out the stock.'^ I observed that the most valued root was that of 
the peen kajur, a sago palm, and of course those who obtained the granular sago had a nutritious 
article of diet ; but the quantity of this in the roots of each tree being small, this sago was in 
but a fi actional proportion to the pounded wood and bruised fibre with which men, women, and 
young childi’en satisfied the cravings of hunger at the cost too often of very serious diarrhoea. 
The forest at thj^ season supplied little else but roots, for the tendh and other winter fruits 
and berries were <iiver, and the s&l seed was not ready. 

19. In this roadless country much being swamp, almost impassable from the recent rain, 
we had completely outmarched our baggage ; so, having during our compulsory halt thoroughly 
examined all the surrounding country, and having roughly initiated Mr. Chapman into the 
first principle of road-making, I left him to start, as he could, relief works on the line of the 
old military road from Baghora Tal to the Gonda boundary, and myself moved north-west 
through the forests on the Bakla river. 

20. Mr. Chapman writes in his official report : It is painful to record that distress and 
scarcity had got the start of us. Although the people were not actually dying of starvation, 
still there was every probability, were aid much longer withheld, that numbers would die ; 
that others would he enfeebled in strength and stamina to such an extent as to render subsequent 
aid of little avail, and render them ^ an easy prey to ’ any epidemic that might ensue, even 
if the population of the Terai, as it is inadequate for the proper working of the culturable 
area, did not emigrate en ^tasse to Nepal, the frontier of which is most invitingly close at 
hand.^^ There was no time to make elaborate preparations to meet the enemy, which 
threatened the depopulation of valuable estates, and consequent loss of revenue, general 
demoialization, disease, and death. There were no works of public utility on hand sufficiently 
near to render it possible to transfer to* them those most urgently in need of aid, and thus 
relieve local pressure ; nor could 1 waste valuable time and stand by and see if the great and 
urgent demand for food would not tempt speculators and merchants to import. Not a day 
was to be lost if the people were to be kept together, and the simplest measure one could 
adopt was to supply them with work in their own neighbourhood, and pay them as might be 
found convenient in grain or cash wages, which might enable them to procure grain. 

21. My camp reached Kakadari ; and in that group of malarious villages fringing the 
forest, I learnt how gaunt and emaciated human beings can be and yet live, Distin^ons of 
classes seemed broken down. Thekadars, men farming villages, from the lord of the manor, 
to whom the cottagers look for food-supplies and loans when in distress, presented the same 
fleshless limbs, staring eye-balls, and wolfish faces as the poorer class. Women of all castes 
seemed weirdly and pretematurally old, and spoke with strange indifference of children dead 
and dying. Shaking with fever, with voices strangely hollow, the spokesmen of the ghastly 
groups told one and all the same sad story: "No grain in storey no rice harvest; no rabi 
sown 5 no meal for the day, and no money to procure one and then, with that calmness of resig- 
nation which so often marks their lymphatic race, they add "that failing help from Government 
or God, their time had come, they would lie down and die." I knew now what Mr. Benett 
meant when he wrote of others in the Gonda district, that " their gaunt looks made him miser- 
able and were likely to haunt him as long as he lived." 

Convinced that death was very near these few hundreds of people, for their few cattle did 
not give them food, and there was not a shop-keeper or grain-store in the place, I was" 
cMMUparatively helpless* Every man and every coin of public or private money which I oo^d 

c 
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Spare I had left with Mr, Chapman^, or on other important work ; I was almost alone in the 
most inaccessible parts of the district^ where fluropean officials were unknown. Fortunately^ 
at a comparatively short distance a new bazaar had been founded on the farther side of some 
difficult country by a grantee^ and I was enabled to make sure of the people beinw* thence 
supplied with sufficient to keep body and soul together till help should come from Mr. Ponsonby, 
of the Forest Department, or the Maharaja of Bulrampur, to both of whom I wrote. How 
nobly and promptly Mr. Ponsonby and bis superior officer. Captain Wood, responded to the 
call will be seen hereafter ; and having done this, I hurried on to finish my inspection, and 
report to the Chief Commissioner its results, 

SS/. Fortun^i^ly, I had seen the worst. Getting clear of the forest and swamps, I 
emerged on the Cnarda plains ; and here, though there was scarcity and much distress, owing to 
the general failure of the rice crop, the extreme distress was localized, and between such locali- 
ties lay groups of other villages, in which, owing to the difference of soil, greater energy of 
the people, or capabilities for irrigation, some kharif had been garnered, and the rabi crop, 
although not often exceeding half the usual average, had been wonderfully invigorated by the 
late unexpected raiu } and so proceeding, when on 13th February I reached Ifanpara, and 
received my reports from all quarters of the division, I found with thankfulness that the area 
in which we had to combat famine actually imminent was compact and limited, and that, 
speaking generally, although hard work and ceaseless anxiety for officials, and great distress 
and suffering for the people of other parts, must exist during eight weary months that had 
to pass before the next kbarif was gathered in, yet if the rains were early and sufficient, we 
might reasonably hope that our troubles would not culminate in general famine. 

38. On the 13th Febinary I joined the camp of Sir George Couper, the Chief Com- 
missioner. That officer, ever sensitive to rumoui*s that concern the prosperity of the province 
and the well-being of .the people, had, on the 11th January, written from Sultanpur that in 
that district the rumours of impending distress were unfounded ; that if he found (as I had 
reported), owing to the few local showers that fell in I^zabad district in the first week of 
January, there was no sufficient cause for anticipating actual famine in Fyzabad, he should 
hurry on to Gonda, and thence meet me at any part of the distressed tract. He directed me by 
no means to leave the Terai to meet him as a formality, and assured me, with a few words 
of hearty approval, of the part of that assistance and support which I gratefully acknow- 
ledge he has ever since cordially and earnestly afforded. He had since then written almost 
daily, giving judicious instructions as to our proposed measures, and according preliminary 
sanction where necessary to plans and the necessary establishments. He had now passed through 
South Gonda and a large portion of the Uperhar and Terai lands of Northern Gonda and 
Bharaich, and had seen for himself both the crops and the people. ^ 

He had consulted with district officials of all grades and the principal and more intelligent 
talukdars j he had learned the views of his professional advisers as to the general principles on 
which relief works should be conducted, and had weighed our views as to the nature of the 
relief to be afforded, the principles on which it should be granted, the localities in which it 
was required, the nature of the works to be opened, their management and control; and it only 
remained now for him to determine points on which there had been difference of opinion, and to 


give bis final orders, so far as circumstances might admit of finality. 

24. During the visit of His Excellency the Viceroy, the general question of the^ distress 
of revenue payers and of the agricultural rent payers had been fully considered by him after 
such consultation with officers of the administration as he deemed desirable. The proposals 
ultimately sanctioned were based mainly on other considerations than the actual distress of this 
year, but the statesman-Hke and far-seeing measures of His Excellency incidentally relieved the 
distress now imminent : scope of the immediate relief afforded by them in the Bharaich district 
was to some extent measured by the agricultural prospects of 1878-74, the main question in 
that district, viz,, the advisability of taxing waste andk jungle, being reserved for future con- 
sideration, the remissions or suspensions of the Government demand being in all cases 
eontino’ent on the revenue payer allowing an equivalent relief to the rent payers subordinate 
to him? By these means many thousands of peasants were relieved from a demand which they 
could not meet, and from a pressure which would have destroyed their remaining energies, and, 
by confirming their apathy as to the future, have rendered nugatory all exhortations to keep 
in good courage, and by energetic preparations for the next harvest, put things in train to recoup 
them from the failures of the past. 

25. The relief thus granted was as below; and actual remission of one-fourth of the 
Government revenue demand for 1281 Fusli (1873-74), amounting to Rs. 4,18,894, in lyzabad. 

In Gonda district relief had recently been afforded in parganas Bamhanipur and Manka- 
pur, and nothing further was found necessary. In five parganas, Tulsipur, Bulrampur, 
Atrwla, Sadulanagar, and Burapahar, one-fom-th of the revenue demand for J1281 P., 
amounting* to 1^. 1,38,822, was remitted ; whilst in parganas Gonda, Gwarich, Dixar, Nawab- 
and'’ Mabadeva, the summary settlement was re-introduced, entailing a reduction of the 
proposed demand by Bs. 2,50,170, until the new assessment should have been revised. In 
Bharaich, in those parts of six parganas lying north of a road running from Ekona to 
Nanpara, Bs. 73,816 of the revenue demand for 1281 F. were remitted, and a further sum of 
Rs. 18,763 was suspended. 

26. As to the nature of the works to be started as relief works, Sir Oeorge Couper from the 
first had ui«ed on us the utility of works of irrigation. But by this time we had gained by 
experience some knowledge of the numbers which flocked to erery test work that was opened. 
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Wells, as chiefly employing skilled labor, were out of the question, even in those parts where 
there was a probability of successfully sinking them ; tanks, although serviceable in the pre- 
vention of fixture scarcity, required much local knowledge and matured consideration in the 
selection of their site. Their concurrent construction in numerous places demanded a large 
skilled supervising establishment of a class which was not available, and the few which 
could have been immediately commenced would have entailed the assemblage at each of a mass 
of poor, under-fed wretches, who would have been to a considerable^ extent unmanageable in 
so confined a space, and whose very assembling in the immediate vicinity of a village would 
tend to the outbreak at any time of an epidemio which might have the most disastrous 
effects. It was decided that road-work was the most expedient. By simultaneous opening of 
several sections of each, work would be offered within reach of the homes of the mass of 
those employed ; the gangs would be distributed, and their supervision comparatively^ rendered 
easy ; whilst the roads themselves in the then roadless Terai would facilitate the immediate 
importation of food-grains and stimulate the trade in future. 

27. BiOads, then, with poor-houses along the several lines and at such other places as 
might be thought necessary, were to form the staple of the relief works. Pield dispensaries, 
with central hospitals and adequate medical superintendence of the gangs, were to be pro- 
vided ; whilst, owing to the deadly climate of the Terai during the rainy season, when work 
by the acclimatized was liable to be stopped by floods, and superintendence by Europeans and 
unacclimatized oflBcials was said to be precluded by the endemic fevers, dep6ts of grain were 
provided for the support of the people when no work could be done. In Gonda itself provision 
for 50,000 maunds of grain was made, partly as a measure of precaution, should unforeseen acci- 
dent occur, or another bad season be in store, but chiefly because the new demand at any price of 
grain for Lower Bengal threatened to exhaust the relics of om’ maize crop and to carry off the 
spring harvest so soon as it was reaped. So great was this demand, that the agents of Govern- 
ment or of grain speculators hovered round even our most distressed tracts, tempting the holders 
of even a few maunds by tenders of cash at previously unheard-of rates to part with their small 
reserves, and there was no law which authorized direct interference with their action. For- 
tunately, so far as the rabi crop was concerned, the people realized the danger, and as a rule 
refused to sell; whilst the thekadars, who generally receive their rents in 'kind, and who for a 
consideration had hound themselves to procure and store such stock in excess of their usual 
stores as was prescribed for each, laid an embargo on the crops of the poorer tenantry, and 
allowed no sales except to themselves. 

28. Subsidiary precautions were taken, and amongst others the famine tracts, and those 
others in Gonda district where intolerable distress was apprehended, were divided into circles, 
each und^r the supervision of some local respectability, to whom all village cliowkeedars and 
servants of the circle were bound to report all cases of urgent distress, and who was authorized 
(being provided with means for the purpose) to give discretionary immediate relief, reporting 
his action to the local delegate of the relief committees. Fortunately, although enough cases 
were thus brought to notice from time to time to show that the machinery was in working 
order, it never was severely strained and may (tested by results) be pronounced to have been 
unnecessary. 

29. The facts then stood thus ; In South Bhai’aich and Fyzabad there was no cause for im- 
mediate alarm. In the former no works had been found necessary ; in the latter the test earth- 
work on the Baskari and Jalalpur road had been opened in the first half of January. But the 
numbers did not exceed 150 until the 27th; on the blst there were 469, and this number was 
never exceeded. The Deputy Commissioner reported that the people who came were the ordinary 
laborers, the majority being women and children. And although he thought that no extra- 
ordinary relief works would be required in the district, still as old men and women, and half-starved 
women and children sought work, he obtained leave to raise certain low places in the 46th 
to 54th miles of the road from Fyzab^ to Azimgurh; to continue the work on the embank- 
ments of the Baskari and Jalalpur road; to carry on some desirable earth-work at certain 
points of the road from Haswan to Maharajgunj ; and to repair and dress the slopes of a useful 
tank at Haihutmow. As, however, all these works were closed before the end of March, when 
the rabi harvest was secured, it will be unnecessary to notice them further. 

The total expenditure was Rs, 2,997, of which Rs. 1,948 was spent on the Fyzabad and 
Azimgurh road, Rs. 574 on Haswan to Maharajgunj, Rs. 874 at Bashari, and Rs. 101 oti 
the others. 

80. In Gonda the portion of the district in which great distress was originally antici- 
pated coD^rised an area of 1,489 square miles, but the January-February rains saved 
parganas Sadulanagar, Burapahar and Gonda, comprising an area of 280 square miles so 
that, with the addition of a few outlying places in Mankapur and Mahadeva, there was a popu- 
lation of 850,000, residing in an area of 1,800 squire miles, with a famine staring them in 
^e face,^^— the main ti^t lying in parganas Tulsipur, Bulrampur, and Atrowla. In 
Blmraich the disteess was in the Tulsipur, Charda, North Bhinga, North Nanpara parganas, 
md in part of Ekona pargana. The population affected was reported by the Deputy 
Comxrassioner at 400,000, spread over 1,600 square miles; but it was subsequently found that 
^eat distress was to be apprehended in a somewhat more circumscribed area. Here also the 
Deputy Commissioner urged that famine was to be apprehended. 

ft • V word, Mr. Maoonoohie writes : I use it advisedly, and without any 

'fco exaggerate the situation. It may be true that the loss of a crop does not ordinarily 
IHToddce such a dire result, and that in 1864 A. D., when a similar inisforbme befel the 
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'^northern parganas^ no such evil consequences followed. But the circumstances of the 
people were then very different. Tlie failure of 1864? succeeded several years of plenty ; 
there were ample stores in the neighbouring districts of Nepal and of the North- Western 
Provinces ; and most of the large farmers of Tulsipur and Buhrampur had considerable 
stocks of grain to fall back upon. But now for several years past there had been more 
" or less failure of one or other of the harvests: in 1870-71 the spring harvest was below 
'^average for want of winter rains; in 1871-7S we had the great September flood whici 
damaged the autumn, and the winter frosts which injured the spring, harvests ; in 
1872-78 again winter rains failed and the spring harvest was poor ; so that for three years 
there have not been two good harvests in succession. Stocks had been thus greatly 
diminished, and had further been drained to supply the scarcity in the Central and North- 
Western Provinces in 1869 A. D., whilst some Nepal districts, which are our usual stand-by, 
were in rather worse plight than ourselves." And after noticing the great demand from 
Bengal draining the southern parganas of their stores and keeping prices high ; the great 
increase of crime; the feeding of the poor as early as in January on roots, wild fruits, and 
berries ; and the desertion of their homes by the men in Tulsipur ; — ^the Deputy Commissioner 
records that '^unless prompt measures" had been adopted, the '^results would have been 
calamitous" 

81. The works finally sanctioned were selected with reference to their ultimate utility and 
the convenience of their situation to the homes of those whose wants they were to alleviate. 
As will be seen by the accompanying map, no roads existed in the large area north of the 
Bapti, or in the north-eastern part of the Bharaich district. Their construction was of the 
greatest importance to the opening out of the Terai, and would probably lead to a more 
intimate knowledge of the proceedings of the Nepal authorities on the frontier, which, in 
spite of the decision of the Government of India, did not appear to be definitely settled. But, 
except occasionally for sporting purposes, the Terai seems to have been unvisited by 
European officers ; its fevers were notorious, and a general impression was abroad that, owing 
to the niunerous mountain streams and the annual fioods, no ro^s could be made. 

32. An old military path, roughly made during the mutiny campaign for patrolling 
purposes, parallel to the Nepal frontier, some 66 miles from Baghora Tal in the north-west 
to Eamnagar in the east, ran through the heart of the country where the failure of the rice 
crop bad been most complete, and where there was little or no spring crop sown. This could 
still be traced in places. A parallel line south of the Rapti, from the tehsil at Atrowla to 
Bulrampur, the head-quarters of the Maharaja, and thence to Ekona, effected a junction 
with the road from this latter place to Bharaich, and would afford work at various points to 
the inhabitants of a tract in which Mr. Maeonochie had reported that very great distress 
prevailed, and of which the Superintendent, Encumbered Estates, recorded that so great was 

the want, that the high-caste Saids and Pathaus of Atrowla were quite unable to afford 
the usual hired labor, and I saw them with their wives and daughters, — women whom no 
less a need would have drawn from their usual jealous privacy, — out in the field attending 
to their crops." 

Its continuation north-westwards in the Bharaich district to^ the tehsil at Nanpara and 
the pargana capital at Charda tapped a fertile grain country, in which this year the crops 
had failed, and brought these places in communication with the head-quarters of the Raj at 
Bhinga ; whilst of the lines running north and south, with more or less deflection east or west, 
the line from Bhinga to Gubbapur ran through a country almost depopulated, and produced 
to Sohelwa, brought the entire system of forest roads trans-Rapti into connection with the 
district roads. A line from Chowdri Dee, a station of the military road running through 
Muthura, an important local grain mart, and thenca southward to Khargupur, saved the 
people of many villages, whose only alternative escape from death was flight. This is a road 
of the greatest importance, and must have been soon undertaken as a district work. A 
branch line from Bhinga to join this last road about two miles north of Muthura was 
commenced by Colonel Shaw to relieve the Durgapur distress alluded to in paragraph 16, and 
in the east a line from Tulsipur to Atrowla completed this system. 

33. A series of roads through the north of pargana Gonda, and parganas Sadulanagar, 
Burapur, and Mankapur, was also projected; but as the rain saved the rabi crop, th^ were 
not found necessary, and need not be further alluded to. 

One short and very useful piece, 11 J miles, from Karasur to Mankapur, was put in hand 
in April as a test work, but it did not then attract many laborers. Serious reports as to the 
local distress arriving afterwards, after an insi)ection by a district officer, work was reopened 
on the 1st May ; and this carried a daily average of 673 persons, till it was dosed on the 10th 
August, 64i6 being emxfloyed on that last day. 

84. In addition to these, in Gonda there were sanctioned as supplementary work (to be 
put in hand if found necessary)— 

^Several tanks, of which those at Chowdri Dee, and Ijallia, where the want of a regular 

supply of water was greatly felt, were ultimately undertaken. 

^^bund" embankment at Ghasyar Gh&t on the Rapti river, some 1,200 feet in 
length, to stop a flood which each year submerged some 6 miles or more of 
coratry, destroying the crops of some 80 villages and ruining the soil by a deposit 
of fine sand. 
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g^. — A. canalj some 8 miles long, to drain the water of 8 square miles of swamp into the 
Kuana. The neighbourhood had greatly suffered from the malarious eflluvia of 
this stagnant pest ; and the talukdar had made a feeble attempt to abate the 
evil, but his operations were not sufSoiently scientific, and rdief worts being 
necessary in the neighbourhood, it was thought well to remove the source of 
at the Same time reclaim this large tract of ezceUent rice lands. 

— Rest bungalows for the inspecting officers wherever they might be found necessary. 
One only at Atrowla was constructed, the houses placed at our disposal by the 
Maharaja of Bulrampur in other places having provided sufficient accommodation 
for such officers as were not at the time marching with tents. 

In Bharaich only road-making was proposed. 

85. The report of Mr. Hodges, the Executive Engineer, attached to this, shows in 
detail how far these works were completed. The work done, the number of laborers em- 
ployed, and the cost was in round numbers for Gonda 


1 

Namb OB Work. 

Lengrth in 
miles. 

Estimate. 

Number of 
persons em< 
ployed from 
commence- 
ment. 

Amount to 
laborers. 

Establishment 

and 

contingencies. 

Total, 

j 



Bs. 


Bs. 

Bs. 


r 

Eoad from Atrowla to Bulrampur... 

„ „ „ toTulsipur ... 

„ Military (Gonda Section) 

„ fromCnowdriDeetoKhargupur 
„ „ Bulrampur to Ekona ... 

„ „ !Karasur to Mankapur ... 

17| 

36 

fa 

Hi 

37,691 
46.371 
' 84,312 

69,039 
40,315 
7,633 

6,10,414 

6.61,460 

7,86,916 

12.22,110 

1,81,940 

73,396 

30,160 

28,259 

41,706 

68,639 

10,314 

4,082 

6,602 

2,615 

4,147 

5,866 

1,462 

637 

36,662 
30,774 
45,853 
64,605 
. 11,776 
4,619 


Total Boads in Gonda ... 

125i 



1,73.160 

21.029 

1,94,189 

Tank at Chowdri Dee... 

„ „ LalHa 

Bund on Bapti at Ghasyar Gh&t ... 
Canal at Mennawan ... 

l,2(»'feet 
3 miles 

1,858 1 
2,839 
1,060 
8,730 

24,951 

44.165 

21,504 

66,824 

1,204 

2,020 

1,218 

3,159 

139 

197 

136 

357 

1,343 

2,217 

1,364 

3,516 


Total Irrigation Work in do. ... 

... 

6,487 

1,67,444 

7,601 

829 

8,430 


Inspection Bungalow at Atrowla ... 

... 

1,841 

No rolls 
kept. 

1,761 

... 

1,761 


Total in Gonda ... 

> 


2.83,689 

36,93,680 

1,82,512 

21,858 

2,04,370 


In Bharaich it was about the middle of May that the establishment account was sepa- 
rated from that of the laborers, and it has not been found possible to re-adjust this account 
with accuracy. And, indeed, the mone^ figures must be accepted as liable to subsequent 
correction. The payments in compensation for land taken up are not included. 


1 

Namb OB Work 

*1 

Length in 
milos. 

Estimate. 

Number of 
laborers em- 
ployed. 

Expenditure. 




Bs. 


Bs. 

il 

i ! 
^ 1 

I 

1 

Bead Bharaich to Nanpara (Jingragh&t) 

„ Military (Bharaich Section) 

„ Gabbapur to Bhinga with Sohelwa, Bharaich 
„ Bhiaga to Laohmanpur 
„ Lachm.inpur to Muthura 
„ Pipraghat to Ekona 
„ Bhinga to Nanpara ... 

„ Pipraghat to Charda " ... 

1 

16^ 

9 

6 

26 

32i 

6,755 

24,932 

9,016 

4.102 

2,262 

5,582 

33,865 

24,359 

62,860 

2,80,670 

91,117 

48,470 

22,421 

61,106 

1,68,409 

63,684 

3,769 

18,435 

6.671 

4,300 

2,262 

4,853 

13,910 

8,410 

Fyza- 

Total Bhabaigh 

106^ 

1,09,873 

7,69.046 

62,800 

BAD. 

Bepairs 

< 

6i 

3,000 

67,239 

2,097 

1 


Making in the entire division the number of laboi'ers employed for one day 44,09,965, 
at a cost of Rs. 8,69,667, or 1 anna 2^ pie per head, including gang supervision. 

In my original projects submitted to the Chief Comn3dssioner, I had asked for relief 
works for Syzabad Rs. 1,650, Bharaich Es. 65,000, and Gonda Bs. 2,00,000, giving a total 
Rs. 2,66,650. 

88, After some discussion it was decided that the works generally should remain under 
my stipoarvision as Commissioner of Division,, and he constructed by gangs working under and 
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paid by tbe Deputy Commissioner- The surveys^ making out and measuring up, and purely 
professional supervision of works in progress, as well as the preparation of the regular plans 
and estimates, being undertaken by officers of the Department Public Works. 

Mr. Maconochie, the Deputy Commissioner of G-onda, had with praiseworthy forethought 
directed Mr. Hodges, the Suh-divisional Engineer, to put in hand the projects for the Atrowla 
and Bulrampur, and Bulrampur and Ekona roads ; and so heartily did Mr. Hodges carry out 
these instructions, that on the 8th J anuary I was able to direct that the laying out of the 
road be proceeded with, and on the 16th the rough plans were provisionally sanctioned by the 
Chief Commissioner. But it was clear by the middle of February that many more works 
most be opened^ with the greatest dispatch, and the few professional ojBScers and subordinates 
who were available with their utmost exertions could not lay down the different lines fast 
enough to meet the demands of the people who crowded to each. It was impossible that they 
should also be responsible for construction and for daily payments. 

How severe was their work is proved by the simple fact, that of four officers of the 
Department, by the 19th ^ of February Captain James, my Divisional Executive Engineer, was 
down with dysentery, which soon afterwards forced him to take sick leave to England, and 
Overseer Phillips, who was employed on the line from Nanpara to Bhinga, was soon afterwards 
attacked with fever of a dangerous type, from which he had not last month fully recovered. 

Moreover, the petty contract system, and the employment of selected adults at ordinary 
rates, were by no means calculated to meet our requirements. 

Three essential points were from the first kept steadily in view, and inculcated by the 
Chief Commissioner, — 

let . — ^That so far as might be possible, men were not to be attracted from their agricul- 
tural avocations. 

— That to ensure this, the wages of labor were to be kept so low as to provide food, 

* but not tempt those who could by any other means obtain it. 

&rd . — ^That these wages were to he paid daily, whether in money or kind. 

And both Mr. Maconochie and myself were greatly averse to the distribution of gratuitous 
charitable relief to any able-bodied persons who were capable of work* 

87. The then Chief Engineer, following the practice that has obtained elsewhere, 
suggested that Government should utilize the skilled and able-bodied labor which is available 
in times of distress at a lower wage than usual by employing them on remunerative works 
under the Department, and would have referred all other laborers or distressed classes of the 
population to the district authorities to be fed by charitable relief. He would allow the 
professional supervisors of works to administer this charitable relief at poor-houses situate near 
the works — ^not as officers of the Department, but as agents of the Deputy Commissioner. 
But it was clear that, under such a system, there would be at least as much scope for corruption 
and peculation as may exist under a system which employs on works all those who can work. 
We had not to deal with widespread famine actually existing— all our efforts were directed to 
avert it. What concerned us first were the people : the return which we sought was not a 
good bargain wrung out of the laborers, but the preservation of the population in such a state 
of health, morally and physically, as to enable them at the proper time to resume their ordinary 
occupations as if the recent calamitous seasons had not occurred. 

88. Admitting that so much work cannot be got out of mixed gangs as out of gangs 
of selected labor, yet able-bodied laborers will not do as much as they can if they see a 
large number of their neighbours fed gratis whilst a hard day^s work was demanded from them. 
Require work from all comers at a rate of pay which leaves no margin for luxuries, and those 
will come who are compelled by necessity, and at the first fitting opportunity they will trsms- 
fer their work to their fields. But if you give gratuitous food to all who are not able-bodied, 
and to all able-bodied a full day^s wage for a full day's work, comparative^ few will attend 
to agriculture at the proper season. The present advantage would outweigh the prospective, 
and the outturn of the next harvest be diminished by the measures adopted to meet the 
deficiency of the last. 

3i9. Moreover, the agricultural population and the laborers in the rice districts are 
exceptionally lazy ; an idle, slovenly kind of cultivation is all that^ is required, and for the 
greater part of the year all the rice cultivator has to do is to watch his crop grow and to eat 
it. To such the gratuitous distribution of food would do moral mischiof* It would destroy 
the inducement to work, for they would natuially argue, -^y should we take extra pains 
with our crops, or endeavour to produce more, as we pay rents in kind— no crop, no rent; and 
when we have no crop, the Government will feed us ; we shall have no work to do/' 

On the other hand, in mixed gangs one cannot help being struck with the energy with 
which children work, and their joyful pride in its result, as well as with the self-satisfaction 
of the aged and infirm. It seemed no slight advantage that the children and young persons, — 
the hope of the future,— should leam or be confirmed in a previous lesson, that work means 
bread Looking back on tihe past, I think that if we had adopted the system of selected 
laborers and gratuitous relief, we should have had the whole country on our hands. 
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40. The derails of the system adopted were settled at a conference held fay me at 

Grobfaapnr on the 2nd March . 
Colonel Shaw, Bepnty Commissioner of Bharaich. nst watp -nrpspnt as ner 

G. B, Maconoohie; Esq., Officiating Deputy Commissioner of Gonda. US were present, as per 

Captain E. Wood, Conservator of Forests. margin. They were assented to 

C. Chapman, Esq., Assistant Commissioner, Bharaich. fay all after mature considera- 

C. PoMonby, Esq., Assistant Conservator. carried OUt 

S i« Clona. ^ by/the Bha^ 

officers, except Colonel Shaw, 
who preferred working without plans, through agents of talukdars, and who consequently 
broke down. 

All comers willing to work at our rates were to be received, and work was to fae allotted 
to each class according to their capacity. They were to be formed into gangs some miles 
apart to avoid overcrowded encampments, and to bring the work as far as possible within 
daily reach of the laborers^ homes. 

Sanitary arrangements were duly seen to, and a field hospital and a few movable huts 
were attached to each gang. All moonshees and mohurrirs were provided with lithographed 
copies of vernacular instructions as to laying out and constructing the road, soils to be selected 
or avoided, digging side drains, dressing the roadway and slopes, mode^ of payments, their 
own duties towards their superior officers and subordinates, and their relations to the 
supervising establishments of the Department Public Works. Those incapable of even light 
work were to be received and fed on the works, pending the orders of the proper officer. 
With him it rested to determine whether such should be maintained at their homes, removed 
to a poor-house, or sent to a central hospital. 

41. As to the actual working, I quote Mr. Maconoohie : Over each gang there was^ a 
mohurrir to keep accounts, and to take care that the necessary funds were available for daily 
'' payments ; a supervisor of work, who apportioned and overlooked the works of each sub- 
gang, and appointed assistant mohurrirs and mates, according to the numbers who flocked to 
'' the works. As a rule, each assistant mohurrir had two hundred and twenty persons undSr him 
'' told off into four sub-gangs of fifty-five persons each, — ^five being skilled diggers, the fifty 
unskilled hands. There were two mates to each sub-gang, one of whom was required to be 
able to read and write either Hindee or Persian, and keep the roll of workmen. This man 
between 7 and 8 in the morning, after marking down all in attendance, made up his account 
and delivered to the assistant mohurrir a total, showing number of persons present in each 
class, and the amount of money required to pay them. After the assistant mohurrir had 
checked up the returns of his mates, he made up a similar total for the head mohurrir, who 
after receiving the accounts of all his assistants made up the accounts o£ the whole gang. 
He was expected to have made over by 3 p. m. to each assistant mohurrir the money required 
^ to pay each sub-gang, and the mohurrir distributed this to the head mates, who, when the 
order to leave off work was given, seated their sub-gangs according to their order in the 
nominal toll, and after the number had been tested, the order to pay was given, and each 
person received his wage for the day/^ 


42. At first some of the higher officers, and notably Mr, Chapman gn the military road, 
uook upon themselves the great physical labor of paying all the gangs themselves, but it was 
lound in practice that even head mohurrirs could not personally pay their gangs ; some of whom 
were kept till 9 and 10 at night, whilst occasionally some unfortunate sub-gangs were kept 
two or three days without pay, Under the system of simultaneous payment of sub-gangs, 
it was as easy to pay 5,000 as 500, and the people were off to their homes before dark." 
But the preliminary difficulties in procuring a regular supply of pice or of grain on the 
different sections were very great. They severely taxed the energies and strained the authority 
ot the Deputy Commissioners and their staff; and had the work been entrusted to the Depart- 
ment Public Works, any arrangements that could have been made by them must have broken 
down, and they would have called upon us to find the cash, the change, and the accountants. 
Prom much practical experience I know how tedious is the operation of paying in grain, and 
am not surprised that Mr. Maconoohie stopped it * as soon as he could. But both he and 
Mr. Chapman found at first that it was much easier to procure maize at 15 or 16 seers per 
rupee than to get an adequate supply of copper coin, although it was not easy to get the 
grain. The Government coinage was unknown in the Terai, the circulating medium being the 
lump of copper, known as Goruckpuri piee,^^ valued srenerally at 20 gundahs of 4 to the 
rupee, and there was but a scant supply of these. The stock of copper coin in the district 
treasuries was, in the face of such a demand as this sudden and unexpected one, ludicrously 
inadequate, and emergent indents on Lucknow and fVzabad produced but little. Meanwhile 
speculators became alive to the demand, and the price of Goruckpuri pice rose so rapidly that 

when the Government pice arrived, the two coinages became current at the same rate 4 to 

the anna, or 16 gundahs to the rupee. 

This had, however, its advantageous side : at each work as far as possible a banian was 
induced to settle, and although some ^ came with great reluctance and very small stocks, the 
more enterprising soon discovered that it was a very good business. Government, the work 
people, or the neighbouring villages, took at once every ounce of grain that they could produce 
and the daily resale of the coppers which they received from the people to the worte gave 
them a vej^ handsome profit. In consequence, their numbers and tiheir food-supplies rapidly 
increased, till at last in April small baiparis, travelling grain-dealers, who were taking grain to 
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Nawabgunj for boat exportation to Bengal^ found it worth their while to bring their three or 
four eaits to our distressed Terai^ and every work had its banians no longer pressed but 
voluntarily attending. 

43. The system and the measures for organizing and maintaining the people 
worked well, though at the cost of great labor and anxiety to the European officers^ 
and incessant labor and worry to their supervising subordinates. 

^ By the end of February, where works had been started, the more conspicuous signs of 
famine or of gaunt distress had disappeared. Mr. Thomson, the local Inspector of Schools, has 
recorded what proves how successfiU our measures had been, that on the &2nd of thab month 
(that is about a month or five weeks after the works had commenced) he passed some gangs on 
the Atrowla and Bulrampur road, who were laughing and merry, and had no complaints to make 
to the sahib. For some time these people had been accustomed to the sight of sahibs, -and out 
of the a,S78 persons who were that day employed on that road (except some of the gang at 
the 10th mile, who were new arrivab), the people probably did not look famine^strioken. Had 
Mr. Thomson been on the line a moni^ earlier, he could have borne stronger testimony to the 
adequacy of the measures adopted. 

44. And yet the pay given was very small, and the actual measurements by the Depart- 
ment Public Works show that there was a very fair tale of labor exacted. The wages at first 
starting were — 


For skilled diggers 
„ unskilled „ 

„ adult carriers ... 

» children m* 

M 99 according to age 


Annas. 

... 2 

1 

1 

0 

fioxn 1 to 


Pies. 

0 daily. 


2 in Gonds. 

3 in Bharaiok. 


About the third week of February, Mr. Maconochie fornd ^'that these rates were above 
*^the ordinary rates paid in villages to unskilled diggers and common coolies, and feared that 
they would attract the whole population to our works.^^ He proposed to give in future~ 

Annas. 

Skilled diggers ... ... . 2 

Unskilkd „ ... ... »•» 1 

Adult carriers ... 0 

Children between 12 and 7 years ... .m •«. 

„ under 7 years ... ... 

I had written to Mr. Chapman, who was in charge of the Bharaich sections of the 
military road, that if he had any reason to believe that the people preferred our work and pay 
to working in the fields, he was to reduce— 


Pies. 

0 a day. 
0 

0 « 

6 „ 

8 „ 


Diggers to 1 anna, 

Adult carriers to 9 pies, 

Children to 6 pies, 

and on the 25th February he had announced the reduction. 

At the conference of the 2nd March, Mr. Maconochie's rates were unanimously adopted, 
and these remained in force (save on the works under Colonel Shawls direct management) until 
the works as relief-works were closed — in Bharaich on the last day of July, in Gondaon the 20Lh 
August. Only in the third week of May, when the organization of the gangs was suffering* from 
the large number of women and children as compared with men, the hulk of whom were most 
properly at work in their fields j when women and children of the better classes unused to 
the great heat of the time could not, and did not, do a proper day's work, and I was 
enabled to report to the Chief Commissioner that there was no longer room for anxiety as to 
the food-stock of the division falling so lo^ as to risk famine before the time when a favorable 
season (such as then seemed assured) would bring into the market the new crops of 
autumn ; — ^it was only then that I felt justified in directing that children under 10 years should 
he struck off in Bharaich and all the Gonda works radiating from Atrowla. Even then the 
fullest discretion was allowed to the Deputy Commissioner to modify this order in practice for 
special reasons to be reported, and it was impressed through them on gang subordinates that 
those in real distress were to be employed or fed, whether under 10 or not. * 

45. As might be expected under our system, the number of x>Grsons who received gra- 
tuitous relief was but small. In lyzabad the aggregate up to 24th April was only 1,114 ; 
at Bulrampur, a large poor-house, supported by the Maharaja, fed from 260 to 300 daily, 
and as that public-spirited gentleman took upon himself the charge of the poor of his estate, 
including our special poor-house at Tulsipur, only 29,871 persons at the Atrowla poor-house 
were charged to Government. The charges at the sjiecial poor-house at Gubbapur in the Bharaich 
district have been amalgamated with the weekly road returns, and cannot now be distinguished. 
The large expenditure at the Sudder poor-houses at Gonda and Bharaich, and the increased charges 
at the regular dispensaries, were only indirectly attoibutahle to the anticipated famine, and 
are therefore excluded from this report. 


* 
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m five depdts^ and that the Deputy Commissioner should have in reserve another 60^000 
maunds^ at God da. But after the result of the spring* harvest had been ascertained^ it 
was decided on the 16th April, at a conference held at Gonda, at which the Chief Commis- 
sioner presided, that this amount should be cut down to 65,000 maunds for Bulrampur, and. 
^ 40,000 maunds for Gonda.’^ During his May tour in the distressed districts, Mr. Maconochie 
had satisfied himself that the prescribed amount had been stored by the Maharaja's 
^rvants, and his own stores were collected and warehoused, partly in an old Government oifioe 
building and partly in a temporary shed run up for the purpose by Mr. Gilbert, the Sub- 
divisional Officer to whom Mr. Maconochie tenders his best thanks for the energetic assistance 
then afforded. The figures given in Mr. Maconochie's report do not quite agree with his 
contingent bills, and I therefore adopt the latter. 



Description of grain 




Quantity. 

Amount. 

Wheat 






Mds. Szs«Ohs. 

12,017 23 3 

Bs. A P 

29,967 6 3 

Gu jai (barley and wheat mixed) 


• •• 


mm» 

2, 881 12 9 

6,392 9 3 

J^rley 


... 

4.. 


««• 

1,675 16 11 

3,464 4 1 

Gram 

* ... 





7,836 12 10 

17,606 18 8 

Arhar 



«•» 

M. 

M. 

799 16 8 

1,664 12 8 

J3ai*ley and peas mixed 

, 


... 

M. 

2,820 3 Oi 

6,069 0 9 

Ireas 

* 

... 




1,649 0 S 

3,692 10 2 

Hussar (pulse) 

, , 

,, 

M* 


M. 

191 38 0 

455 4 7 

Aksa (do.) 

• . • 

« « • 

... 

... 

,,, 

18 17 12 

39 5 6 

Barley and kirao 

M. 

... 



2,810 27 12 

5,927 0 0 

Kirao (peas) 


... 

. ♦ « 


... 

2,787 14 7 

6,225 5 10 

Bsgra (mixed ^ain) 


... 

... 


280 16 11 

681 11 10 

Faddy 

, ,, 

... 


MK. 


4 38 8 

10 4 11 

Indian-com ... 


M« 

... 


M. 

413 24 0 

1,004 5 6 

Barley and stbjxi mixed ... 

... 

... 

... 

M. 

137 14 7 

252 4 1 


r Cost of shed 

• . • 


• • . 

M. 


2,046 0 0 

Other charges ^ 

Carriage ... 



H. 

k. 

M. M* 

2,385 1 1 

Packing ... 

, , 

... 

... 

... 


1,034 3 9 

Establishment 

M. 



«.• 

... 

196 13 11 


^Miscellaneous 


... 

- 

... 


432 12 8 





TOTXt 

• 

36,822 36 0^ 

89,336 2 6 


The amount actually charged for was, it appears, 86,883 maunds, the total cost of which 
amounted to Rs. 89,836. I can speak from personal knowledge to the difficulties attending 
the collection at that time of this quantity of food-grains without disturbing the local markets, 
and to the tact and patience with which they were overcome by Mr. Maconochie. The time has 
not yet arrived at which we can saj how this grain account will ultimately stand. The direct 
cost has been to Government less than Rs, 90,000, as above, and the Maharaja has received 
recoverable advances aggregating Rs. 1,^5,000. Mr. Maconochie writes on the 11th Septem- 
ber that he would have preferred, had it been possible, to have inade<irrangements with grain 
dealers to have l:ept this quantity of grain at my disposal in case of need, but any assistance 
in this way on any terms was refused," and his reports of the 28th January show how hope- 
less it was to obtain this assistance on anything like reasonable terms." He continues — I 
expect, when the time for spring sowings commences, to dispose of much of the wheat and 
gram which is of extra fine quality, as seed. But of this I am quite sure'' (to this I must 
record a most emphatic assent) that under the circumstances of the district, the storage 
of this grain was an imperative necessity, and if in consequence of the present bountiful 
'^harvest half the sum is lost Government wiil be well repaid by the present hopeful state of 
the district. The actual good it has done in helping the poorer classes of yeomanry" (not 
only by advances but by enabling them to tly^t^n to resort to the Government stores if their 
mahajans refused them advances on the usual *rms), and the effect it has had^ in keeping down 
prices and forcing the grain-dealers to open their stores, has been most beneficial ; and although 
Government may have lost by thib action of the dealers, the people as a mass have gained to 
a very large extent." Pemonally I do not anticipate any considerable loss. The Calcutta Cen- 
tral Famine Relief Committee have supplied this division with the liberal contribution of 
Rs. 37,0(10, and although the greater part of this arrived too late for the advances which we 
had hoped to make therefrom, the applications for seed advances promise to be numerous, and 
we cannot make better advances than from the picked seed t f our Government stores, which 
will of coarse be made at the present market rates. 

50, It only remains to record briefly the service of those by whom what was done, wa 
done. None of the superior Civil Officers were relieved of their ordinary duties. I, m Com^ 
missioner of the Division, remained in responsible charge of the works, but was permitted by 
the Chief Commissioner to transfer my head-quarters from Fyzabad to Bharaiefi, from April 
till the end of June, when all immediate danger was over, and my presence was urp^ntly re- 
quired elsewhere. Mr. Maconochie was throughout officiating as Deputy Commissioner of 
Gonda* Mr. C» Chapman, who had been from 1st in charge of the more important relief 
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works in Bharaich^ assumed charge of the others on the 8th May, when Colonel Shaw was 
trantferred to Bai Bareli^ and Mr. Chapman was posted to the Bharaich district as Officiating 
Deputy Commissioner. 

Mr. Chapman modestly records that when, on the 9th February, he opened a relief work 
at Tandia on the military road, he did so under somewhat adverse circumstances, being for 
some days without professional aid of any kind. He realty, without practical experience beyond 
his native ability, having only the instructions which 1 had hurriedly given, fixed his line of 
road, marked it out, and pegged ont work which in three days afforded work for 1,200 people, 
and opened another section at Bamahi, which carried an equal number, in so workmanlike a way 
that when the District Engineer, Mr. Campbell, arrived,^ it was found that he had hit the true 
line and that none of his work was lost. He remained in charge for a time without any help 
but that of his court moonshee, Tiloknath, and a naib canungo who chanced to be with his 
camp, till this and other works in that direction were in full working order, and he was (in 
May) summoned to head-quarters to assume charge of the district. His subsequent exertions 
did much towards reducing into order the almost hopeless chaos of the other works of this 
district, and by tours at intervals during the subsequent months he kept the working 
machinery in order, aided and encouraged his subordinates, and strengthened the hands of the 
inspecting engineers. 

Mr. Maconochie may speak for himself in the report herewith submitted. I have no 
words to add to those who read between the lines. From November to the middle of April 
he was busily engaged in the distressed districts, and, as I have recorded in my general 
administration report, his powers of organization, his unwearied industry, and unfailing resource, 
have been of the highest value. He says, and says truly, on a subsequent occasion, that as he 
went out and visited all the main works remaining out till the end of May, no great inconve- 
nience was experienced. 

51. In reply to my letter from Kakardari, referred to in para. 21, Mr. Ponsonby wrote from 
Chuloa, on the Girwa, on the ISth February 1874, saying that he was expecting Captain Wood, 
the Conservator of Forests, but that as the avoiding of loss of life was all important,^' 
he had no doubt but that they would both soon be on the spot. In a very few days these 
noble-minded men were there, without baggage or even ordinary comforts, intent on one thing 
only — to start work which would enable the almost famine-stricken people to live. Th^ 
succeeded. By opening out five paths, digging a reserved forest boundary ditch, collecting 
firewood, digging out stumps and projecting new roads to join the district system, they found 
work for all classes and averted the imminent danger which the arrival of the Maharaja and 
his consequent arrangements soon afterwards effectually removed. 

The good that has heeu done by the works subsequently executed by these officers, in 
consultation with the district authorities, can hardly be exaggerated. It may be said that the 
roadless forest and Terai trans-Eapti will practically be as accessible this cold season as any 
other portion of the districts. 

52. The ordinary establishment available in the division consisted, in addition to the 
Civil 06EU)ers and, their staffs, of Lieutenant James, B. e.. Executive Divisional Engineer ; 
Mr, Hodges, Sub -divisional Engineer at Gonda ; Mr. Campbell (who had but recently joined the 
department). Sub-divisional Engineer at Bharaich, and subordinate Overseers in each district — 
a staff whose time was fully occupied by their current duties. As early as November 
Mr. Hodges had, however, energetically commenced the preparation of schemes which might 
ultimately become necessary for the relief of distress. In December Lieutenant James visited 
the Gonda and Bharaich districts with a similar object, and in January, recognizing the 
emergency, he placed the larger portion of his staff on special duty, and himself undertook 
surveys and other works which are not generally executed by au officer in his position. 1 have 
noticed above how soon he fell a victim to this work, hut am bound to record my deep obliga- 
tion to him for the work so done. In April a special relief works division was formed under 
Mr. WiUmore, but he had been lent a few days in charge when, on the 22nd, he was transferred 
to the charge of Mr. James' division, and Mr. Hodges was promoted in his place. His subor- 
dinates gradually obtained from all parts of the province were posted — 

To Gondan- # 


Mr. Nicholson Officiating Sub-divisional Engineer (in charge). 

Hetram ... Sub-overseer, 1st grade. 

Dabipershad ... „ 

Karim Ahmed ... ,, 

Grown Shunfcer ... ,, Srd grade. 

Amir Mirza ... „ ,, 

Of whom Gowri Shunker soon resigned and was replaced by Motiram, a clerk in a Department 
Public Works office. 

To Bharaich — 


Mr. G. A. Campbell 
Qoluknath 
Chobeylal 
Bukhtowar Iial 
Sakhawat Hossem 
Ishiqlal 


... Suh-divisional Engineer (in charge), 
... Overseer, 2nd grade. 

••• Cf 1. 

Sab-overseer, Isfe grade. 

» 8nd ,, 


Ik 
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Of thesCj CLobeylal was discovered deliberately copying the measurements which it was his 
duty to test, and his immediate suspension ultimately resulted in dismissal from Government 
employ. 

On this small professional staff fell the heavy duty of surveying and working out the 
various lines of road> preparing plans and estimates, instructing the necessarily unskilled 
employes of the Civil OlEcers, supervising and weekly measuring up work done. Some little 
time was necessary to fully organize the works, but with the spirit of hearty co-opei*ation 
animating all grades, and the zeal and energy of Mr. Hodges permeating his staff, the system 
worked admirably. For all works undertaken regular surveys and estimates have been submit- 
ted and duly passed. 

From May measurements of work done were regularly made, and the bills submitted in due 
course to the Controller, Department Public Works, and these bills have now for the most part 
been passed. 

58. For civil supervision, the Talukdar and Peshkar of Atrowla in the Gonda district 
and the Peshkar and one Canungo, Bharaich, were relieved of their ordinary duties, and a fluc- 
tuating temporary staff were employed and charged day by^ day to the works. 

54. Till the middle of April, for purposes of supervision, Mr. Maconoehie and Mr. Butts, 

Assistant Commissioner, divided the Gonda district between them, the former taking the country 
north of the Bapti, the latter that to the south. Thus there was constant supervision, and no 
gangs remained long unvisited by a responsible European. For one mouth later Mr. Macono- 
cbie was relieved by Mr. Salad Mabomed Abxnad, Extra Assistant Commissioner, but on and 
after the 16th the Deputy Commissioner visited aU the main works by tours : the regular 
supervision being entrusted to the Tehsildar and Peshkar. ^ 4 

55. In Bharaich the inspection was done by Mr. Chapman till the first week in May, when 
Shivdial Peshkar of Bharaich was deputed. On the £5th May, however, Mr. Chapman began 
a series of tours which were continued daring the rains, which commenced on the 30th May, 
and fairly set in early in June. Messrs. Hodges and Campbell throughout the cold, hot, and 
rainy seasons were constantly on the move, and may be said to have almost lived in camp. 

56. The work completed was in Bharaich— 

Neto roads eonsirueted — ^Bhitiga to Gubhapur ... ... ... Similes. 

Bhinga to Lachmaupnr ... ... ... ... ,, 

Laobmanpur to Muthura ... ... ... ... 6 „ 

(part) PipragbSit to Ekona ... ... ... 6 i » 

Pipragh&t to Char4a «. ... ... ... 14 


Old roads widened and Military road ... 

(part) Pipraghllt to Ekoua 
Bbioga to ]Nanpara 


Gbastd Total Eoaus coNSTBrersn 


heaving incomplete^^\p\o.f(bkt to Cbarda 
Bbinga to Nanpara 
Pipragb&t to Ekoua 


In Gonda the work done was — 

Alew roads constructed^ Chowdii Bee to Khargupur . 

Atrowla to Tulsipur 
Maukapur to Karasur 


Old roads widened and raised — Military road 

Buhampur to€Bkona 
Atrowla to Bulrampur 


Total 


Total 


Total Boads cokstbuctbo 


htaving incomplete^Ckow^ri Bee to Kbai^upur 
Bulrampnr to Ekoua 
Mankapur to Karasur 


» 

8 r, 


Showing a summary of works completed in the division — 

New roads constructed ... ... 89 miles. 

* Old roads straightened, widened and raised ... ... 98 „ 

Total 187 „ 
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Besidt^s two irrigation tanks, one dminage canal (part), and one river embankment, at a 
total expenditure (not including compensation for land taken up, pay of Public Works estab- 
lishment and a few miscellaneous items) of not more than Rs, 75,000. The accounts not 
having been finally adjusted and closed, the exact figures cannot yet be given. 

67. Nor do I know if the expenditure by the Forest Department will ultimately be 
charged to this head. No accounts have been, submitted to me, nor have I the details of the 
many useful works completed bjr them. 

58. As to the general utility of the roads, I agree with Mr. Hodges that most of the 
roads constructed were much required and would probably have been constructed from local 
funds as these became available, and the new lines open out districts hitherto inaccessible for 
wheeled trafiie.^' The portions remaining incomplete at the close of the relief works were at 

once taken in hand by the district oflScers and are now for the most part completed. 

The Mehnawan canal when still incomplete proved a success; and (Mr. Hodges^ report) 
from the evidence of ^^its present (11th September) working will, besides vastly improving the 
healthiness of this tract, convert an almost useless swamp of about ^,000 acres into good rice 
land worth E.s. 4 per acre annually 

If the Rapti bund answers the purpose for which it is designed, and as the heavy floods 
this year were calculated to test it severely, it probably will, some 40 fine revenue- paying 
villages will be saved from annually increasing deterioration, and their prosperity will be en- 
sured. The bungalow at Atrowla (which contains two large centre-rooms besides side-rooms 
and out-offices) is strongly built, and being 8^ miles from Gonda, will be of great convenience 
to all inspecting officers. 

59. The cost of the works has been much less than I had at first anticipated. In order 
to find work for the number of women and children employed in excess of the men, the clod 
breaking and surface dressing was finer than would ordinarily be done on a district road at this 
season of the year ; the digging too was most laborious aud consequently expensive. The stiff 
clays of the rice districts in which most of the works lay after the drought of 1873-74 were 
hard as a stone, and in many places during the greater part of the time the works were in 
progress, ordinary phourahs were of no use, and koodra and kodali picks had to be substituted. 

Moreover, the turfing which was absolutely necessary to protect the roadways from flood 
would under ordinary circumstances not have been commenced before the rains. The appendix 
shows the difference between the actual cost and the estimated cost at ordinary Public Works 
Department rates* 

60. The Engineers^ reports submitted since the floods subsided show that all the works 
are in good order. Mr. Hodges observes as to the effects of the floods, that though the 
whole country bordering the Rapti has been one sheet of water during June and July, there has 
been^no serious damage and there is scarcely any evidence of the high floods beyond the heaps 
of rubbish left behind when the waters receded, except on the Atrowla and Tulsipur road 
which runs at right-angles to the Rapti river, and a few long wide slopes left as channels for 
the flowing waters. He reported that even there only ordinary repairs after the rains will be 
required, aud these are now in hand from district funds. 

61. ^^I would submiV^ to quote from my general administration report, ^‘that the work 
arranged and started under circumstances most trying to the mind has been conducted under 
great physical trials, and though successfully conducted, has been the cause of much anxiety 
and not a little suffering to all concerned. The field work has been carried on through the 

'' hottest part of the year in the Terai, which is notoriously unhealthy, and in great measure 
‘^the general superintendence has been conducted by officers unrelieved of their ordinary 
** duties and not inured to such exposure.^^ 

Mr. E. Hodges, whose services as Sub-divisional Engineer at Gonda in the early part of 
the year had been invaluable, worked with equal energy in his more responsible position as 
Executive Engineer of the relief works division. To his professional knowledge, this officer 
adds an insatiable capacity for work and singular physical energy; his advice in matters of 
organization and his singularly hearty co-operation in the work of supervision have largely 
contributed to the success of the operations, an^I trust that he may receive substantial proof 
of the Government's appreciation of these services and confirmatiou in the grade in which he 
is now officiating. 

He records of Mr. George Campbell, District Engineer, that he has given the greatest 
assistance in the Bharaich works and proved himself an able and energetic officer^ workino* 
heartily in camp, laying out and supervising work, and taking measurements for his estimates, 
all of which were submitted by the end of June. I can from repeated personal observation 
bear testimony to the cheerful energy which this officer exhibited in getting through his 
arduous duties at a trying season of the year, and I regret to add that, although he ha^ since 
been transferred to Fyzabad, he has not been able to shake off the fever which he contracted in 
the field.. 

62* Of the subordinates in the Public Works Department, Mr. Hodges writes that they 
have, on the whole, worked well and have done their best. I am sure that Sir George Couper 
will be pleased to read that they were encouraged and stimulated by the promise by fihe 
Chief Commissioner to remember those who distinguished themselves, and that neither 
Mr. Hodges nor those whose services he specially commends will have erred in trnstma: 
their services will he recognized as opportunity occurs. 
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Those who disting'uished themselves are ranked by Mr. Hodges in order of merit as— 

1. — Sakhawat Hossein^ Sub-overseer, 3rd grade. 

£• — Babu Motiram, Sub-divisional Clerk, Bharaich, and Officiating Sub-Overseer. 

3. — Goluknalh Sen, Overseer. 

4. — Bukhtawar lial, Sub-Overseer, 1st grade. 

5. — Dabipersbad, ditto ditto* 

But this list includes the living only, and not the dead. Mr. Hodges has accorded in other 
correspondence the very first place to Babu Hetrain, Sub-overseer of the 1st grade, who died 
after the works were closed of fever after several attacks had been more or less overcome. I 
fully concur in Ma*. Maconochie^s regrets and hopes in respect to this officer and his family. 
He cannot refrain from reporting with great sorrow the death o£ one of our best men 
from fever brought on by his exertions during the most inclement season of the year, and 
would fain hope that Government may be pleased to grant to his widow and children some 
small pension in recognition of the services of their husband and father who died doing 
his duty as bravely as any soldier in battle.^^ 

Mr. Chapman expresses himself as ^‘‘extremely satisfied with the way in which Sub- 
overseer Sakhawat Hosseiu performed his duties, and praises Bukhtawar Lai. 

63. Of the Civil Officers, to Mr. Maconochie, Officiating Deputy Commissioner of Gonda, 
is due the lion^s share of praise. His report speaks for itself, and his powers of organization, 
unwearied industry, and unfailing resource have been of the highest value. He docs not 
report altogether favorably of the Tehsildar of Atrowla, but he acknowledges the services of the 
Peshkar Wali Mahomed, the Ofliciating Tehsildar Dhunput Bai, and the Officiating Feshkar 
Ehsanul Hak. Of the European Officers, ho writes : '^Captain Forbes, Officiating Settlement Officer, 

gave me invaluable aid in arranging for the purchase and storage of grain at a time of urgent 
need, when I could not, without neglecting important work, have left the north of the district 
to do what he did for me. Mr. Butts, Assistant Commissioner, shared with me the labor of 
organization and of supervision of the relief works gangs, and when alarming reports were 
received about the Mehnawan portion of the district, he at once proceeded to the spot, and by 
his carefully conducted inquiry enabled me to relieve the wants of those really requiring 
assistance. Air. Bcnett, Superintendent of Encumbered Estates, merits my acknowledgments 
for the manner in which he assisted me in procuring grain at a time when I should have 
been hardpressod to collect the amount required.^^ 

Concurring in this, I am glad to record that Mr. Afaconochie has since been promoted to 
the grade of Deputy Gmimissioner, that Moonshec Dhunput Bai has been appointed Tehsildar, 
and that the Chief Commissioner has intimated that the services of the European Officeys and 
of the two Peshkars will be recognized by promotion as occasion may offer. 

64. Of the Bharaich officials, I would very heartily commend Mr. Chapman, Assistant 
Commissioner. I confirm what I have elsewhere recorded that this officer, after having furnished 
me with the first reliable reports as to the state of North Bharaich, and organized under the 
greatest possible disadvantages the first relief works, where the delay of a few days meant the 
sacrifice of life and the depopulation of an estate, called suddenly to the charge of a 
district and all its works, has successfully conducted them to a satisfactory conclusion. 
He does not in his report mention Mr. Maemahon, Assistant Commissioner, because he was 
not in a position to know how great were that offieeris exertions to procure and send forward 
the necessary supplies of copper coin to pay the gangs. I (who observed tliem) am glad to 
acknowledge their extreme value at the time, and the earnest cheerfulness with which they 
were rendered at a time when Mr. Maemahon was unavoidably overwhelmed with a mass of 
ordinary and extraordinaay duties, with which it was difficult for one man to deal. 

Of the district subordinates whose work commended them to ray notice, he records of 
Shindial Peshkar, that he did good service as superintendent of works, being constantly on 
the move and keeping those in charge of each work up to the mark ; unfortunately he fell 
*^ill (of Terai fever) in July and is still unfit for his duties.^^ 

Of Gyapershaud, he says : I cannot speak too highly of the way in which he performed 
his duties. He is a good, trustworthy man, worked cheerfully, and not a single complaint 
was preferred against him.^^ 

Of Darogha Imamuddin : He had sole charge of the road from PipraghAt to Ekona, 
"and I have it on Mr. Hodges' authority that this job is of the best and cheapest in the whole 
division." 

I regret to record that Mr. Chapman has during his exertions contracted fever, which it 
is hoped that a change to Fyzabad may enable him to cast off ; but I am glad to state that 
Shindial has been rewarded by promotion to the rank of Tehsildar, and that the Chief Com- 
missioner will see that Gyapershaud and Imamuddin arc not lost sight of. 

65. Of the native gentlemen, Mr. Maconochie records that to the Maharaja o£ Bulram- 
pur the best thanks of the Government of India are duo. Alaharaja Sir Drigbejoy Singh, x. a s. t., 
IS officially well known to the (government as a nobleman of severely tried and apppved loyalty. 
As a quondam extraordinary member of Council, he is personally known to the Viceroy. 

On occasion of former scarcity in his estate, he received the commendation of the Chief 
Commissioner, Sir Charles Wingfield, for the liberal succour he afforded to his tenants, and he 
^as fully maintained his high reputation on this important occasion* 
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On receipt of my letter, reporting the great distress at Kakardari, he made arrangements 
by which he was personally soon on the spot. When Colonel Anderson, Revenue Surveyor, 
reported from personal observation great distress amongst the Tharu villages in a remote 
comer of the Nepal frontier, he proceeded to the spot, and in both instances his arrangements 
were thorough and satisfactory. He has declined to receive any compensation for his interest 
in the lands taken up for public purposes in his extensive estate. He effectually took upon 
himself the charge of the poor and even of our poor-houses in his estates ; his elephants and 
horses were placed at the disposal of our inspecting and superintending officers ; and he has 
responded to every call, although for various reasons his circumstances were more embar- 
rassed than had been thought. Indeed, his extreme liberality and his construction and 
endowment of the Bulrampur Hospital at Lucknow has temporarily crippled even his large 
resources. I shall be glad to hear that these services have been acknowledged by the Govern- 
ment, which we all alike serve. 

66- To his Naib, Bhya Bam Shunker Lai, very considerable praise is due. Without de- 
tracting from the merits of his master, 1 may say that the good intentions and even the orders 
of the Mabaraja might have missed their mark had it not ' been for the very cordial and 
earnest co-operation of this able and intelligent gentleman, whose services are fully recognized 
by the Deputy Commissioner of Oonda and the Engineers of both districts. 

67. Mr. Chapman has placed on record his sense of obligation to Bhugwan Sarup, 
Feshkar of the Raja of Bhinga, for his effective assistance in procuring copper coin and grain 
for the payment of the gangs, when neither were easily procurable. 

68. To Nawab Nisar Ali Khan, Kazilbasb, and the local agents of the Raja Rajgan 
of Kuppurthulla my acknowledgments are due. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

69. Mr. Hodges^ report, and the map and comparative t^stimates of the work done ai 
ordinary Department Public Works rates, and those taken as for relief works under the 
system pursued, are appendices to this report. 

Deputy Oommiasioner, Gonda, No 1696, dated nth 68. The reports of the Deputy Commis- 

otLIii-sioner, BWaich, dated I2tli Sep. sioners of Gonda and Bharaich are herewith sub- 
tember 1874. mitted. 
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LIST OF ESTIMATES. 


Hoads. 

No. of 
nules. 

Eslimale at 
relief laies. 

Esiiiuate at 
Department 
Public Works 
rates- 

Com- 

pleted. 

Expendi- 

ture. 




1 



Miles. 

Es. 

Military road 

a* • 

36 

aj,312 ® 8 

32,474 @ 3 

36 

45,853 

Chowdri Dee *)lst section 

M. 

16 

36,181 (k 7-8 

16,310 @ 3 

16 

7 

to f 







> 61,505 

Kargapur J2nd. „ 

M* 

15i 

22,855 (?5 

8-8 

7.014® 3 

18 

j 

Bulraxupur to Utrowla 

M. 

in 

53,277 @ 

9 

12,931 @ 3 

Hi 

36,662 

Dulrampur to JSkowna ... 

.M 

iij 

4.0,315 @ 

8 

15,394 ® 8 

0 

11,776 

Utrowla to Tulsliipur ... 


ii’, 

1 46,371® 

8 

18,184® 3 

WJ 

30,774 

Korasar to Munkapur 


Hi 

^,c>33 6«8 

3,509 ® 2-8 

7 

4,619 

TotaIi 

... 

wm 

2,75,261 

1,06,728 

1123 

1,04.189 

Military road, section ... 


16J 

21,906 @ 

7 

10,983 @ 3 

15J 

18,435 

Nanpara to Bkaraich (Jingr^Mt) 

M* 

1 

5,751® 

9 

2,115 ® 3-1 

1 

8,759 

Laclimanpar to Mutlu^a 

... 

6 

2,262 @ 

4 

1,477 ® 3 

5 

2,262 

Gobbaptir to Bhinga, with Sohelwa 







branch ... 

• «. 


9,016 @ 

9 

8,700 ® 3 

9 

6,671 

Bhinga to Lachmanpur 

*«• 

SI 

4,102® 

5 

2,284 @ 2.8 

SI 

4,100 

Pipr^hit to Ekowna 


18J 

5,582 @ 

6-8 

2,899 @ 2-8 

135 

4,853 

Pipragh^t (Bhinga) to Chnrdah 


22i 

24,359® 

7-8 

9,173 @ 2-8 

14 

8,410 

Bhinga to Nanpara «.• 

M. 

26 

38,865 @ 

1 

8 

12,184 @ 2-8 

13 

13,910 

Tonijj 


m 

1,09,846 

44,645 

79i 

62,300 
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2,997 

Gonda ... 

• •• 

126', 

2,75,261 


1,05,728 

1123 

1,94,189 

Bharaich ... 


no; 

11,09,846 


41,645 

79J- 

62,300 

Pyzabad 

•M 

61- 



... 

51- 

2,997 

Torin 


3il> 

3,88,107 

1,60,373 

1973 

2.59,480 

Mehuwan canal m. 


B 

8,730® 

6 

3,658 ® 2-8 

• •• 


Chowdri Dee tank «.* 


WSM 

1,858 ® 

6 

851 @2-12 

... 


LaUatank... ... 


Bfl 

2,839 ® 

6-8 

1,310 ® 3 

... 


Hapti bund 


■M 

1,060 ® 4-4 1 

520 @ 2-8 


1,354 

Infection bungalow at Utrowla^ 
Gonda ••• m*. .«« 


1,841 


1,666 

*** 

1,761 

TotaIi 

*** 

- 1 

16,268 

8,011 

■i 

10,181 

Gba27d Total 

... 

m 


1,68,387 ! 

197e 

2,69,667 


District. 


Goitda 


< 

[ 


Bhaaaigh 


TtZABAI) 




OoxroA «. 


WILLIAM CAFPEB, 

CommissioMT, 
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jP/W» G. B. Maeonoohie, Commissioner of Gonda, fo {he Commissioner qf the Bi^za- 

lad Bimsionf—Bo. 1596, dated Gonda, the llif^ Septemler 1874. 

I HAVS the honoar to submit a fiual rq)ort on the famine relief operations earned out in 
this district under your orders, and now brought happily to a dose by the advent of a bounti- 
ful harvest. 

2. Before detailing the measures taken to relieve distress, a short description of the 
district may not be out of place. 

8. The district of Gonda lies on the left bant of the Gogra, and stretches in the form 
of a parallelogram, somewhat contracted in the centre from that river to the Nepal Hills. ^ It 
is for the most part a flat plain, intersected by numerous small rivers and streams, which 
take their rise in either the hills to the north, or some of the large jhills in the Bharaioh 
district to the west. The soil south of the Rapti is chiefly a rich loam, friable, easily worked, 
and extremely productive, growing in the autumn maize, rice and millets, and in the spring 
wheat, barley, pulse of all kinds, oil-seeds, sugar and poppy j while north of that river, we 
find principally a stifl' day, producing chiefly rice in the autumn and similar spring crops to 
those mentioned above « 

4. The district is divided into three broad divisions^ the Terwaha or low-lying Iands> 
which extends from the Gogra to the river Terhi \ second^ Uperhar or elevated plateau extending 
from the Terhi to the river Kuana j and thirds the Terai from the Kuana to the foot of the first 
range of hills. 

5. In all these divisions^ the spring crops are much the same, but the autumn crops are 
very different. In the Terwaha the maize, requiring little water, is chiefly grown; in the 
Uperhar maize and early rice are the principal staples, while the late rice is grown only where 
a depression in the ground retains the rain-water to a comparatively late period ; while in the 
Terai, more especially in the immense tract lying north of the Burha Rapti river, the late rice 
is the main product, and that on which the people chiefly depend for providing themselves with 
all their little necessaries. Both kinds, of rice are sown as soon after the beginning of the 
rains in June as possible, but with this difference. The early rice, which is in every way in- 
ferior, is sown broadcast in the fields in which it will finally come to maturity in September, 
while the late rice is first sown in beds prepared for the purpose, and when the plants are about 
9 inches to a foot high, they are transplanted to the rice fields, where they come to maturity 
about December. This work of transplanting is laborious in the extreme ; the field requires to 
be at least ankle deep in water before work is commenced, and as the soil has been previously 
well ploughed, men, women and children have to work, under a blazing sun, up to their knees 
in water and slush. No doubt their reward is great should the rains prove favourable, while on 
the contrary, if the season be at all adverse, and rains cease too soon, L e., before the end of 
September or beginning of October, no crop yields so poor a return. In addition to the pre-^ 
carious nature of the crop, the climate is unhealthy, and the nature of the employment renders 
the people peculiarly subject to attacks of fever, which yearly not only carries off considerable 
numbers, but debilitates those who survive its attacks. I here append a statement showing the 
percentage of each main class of autumn and winter crops grown in each parganah, classified 
according to the three main divisions noted in paragraph 4, I add also the area in square 
miles and population according to last census. 


PsncBzrTAGn or Cninr 

Obains To xotax Xhabxv. 

Maize, Millet. 

i 

i 

Early nee. 

i 


9 

26 

7 

66 

12 

15 

4 

66 

11 

20 

6 

48 

14 

25 

7 

35 

13 

17 

10 

15 

16 

36 

20 

KB 

17 

66 

5 

■■ 

6 

66 

17 

■■ 


70 

10 

6 

■a 

70 

7 

2 

■M 

55 

30 

5 


26 

57 

4 

4 

16 

65 


l&lAiir nmsioNB. 


Kanie of Parganah. 


a 


Population. 


f 


Ohiefit Tjbbwaha 


ChiefIiY CJpeehabs . 


ChIEFIiY Teeai 


Pabarapiir 

Gwarich 

Digsir 

Makadewa 
Gonda ... 
Mnnkapnt 
Bumnipaer 
Burap 


ianagar 
Atraola ... 
Bnlrampnr 
Tulsipnr 


55 
66 
70 
73 
67 
60 

56 
72 
62 
60 
63 
47 
60 


113 

273 

154 

141 

89 

604 

125 

66 

77 

101 

195 

424 

440 


74,139 

154,745 

90,682 

61,417 

48,820 

272,378 

41,858 

81,029 

20,641 

36,152 

72,464 

160,237 

104,454 


o. AS a oroau ruie me xerwana parganaUs ttounsh when rains ete somewhat scanty, 
because the Indian-corn, millets and pulses do not like much water. Those in the Uperhars 
like moderate rams, while m the Terai, so long as floods can be staved off, any amount 
of ram can be taken without mjuiy, while the later it falls the better for the fine rioe, Jjast 
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year not only were tlie rains scanty beyond memoTy, but they left off unusually early- I give 
here a comparative statement showing rain- fall for four yeai’S between June and Februaiy 


Month. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74.. 

EEsci^axs. 

June ... 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Kovember 

December 

January 

February 

2-5 

25-2 

10*3 

9-8 

•8 

5*4 

18*5 

12*2 

20*3 

*'2-2 

•7 

6*5 

16*1 

10*4 

11 

3*8 

8*4 

5*1 

3*5 

««« 

•2 

1 

In 1871-72 rains left off ou 
20tb September. 

In 1872-73, 26th September, 
In 1873-74 6th September. 


7. It will thus be seen that the Terwaha parganahs did well. The Uperham suffered 
in rice from the early cessation of the rains, none worth recording having fallen after 6th 
September, while in the Terai the failure was general and for the most part complete. All 
over the district the area under spring crops was circumscribed, notwithstanding the efforts 
made by the people to sow the lands by fii*st irrigating them. I calculate that at least x^ths 
of the l^d usually under spring crop lay fallow : — 

In Terwaha i less, 

,, ITperhar J „ 

,, Terai ^ ,, 

so that by the middle of November it was sufficiently clear that unless we had good and early 
winter rains the distress in the district would be very great indeed. The tanks were all empty, 
and although the people were digging kutcha wells to the best of their ability through the 
greater part of the parganahs which had suffered most, vic.j Tulsipur and Bnlrampur, kutcha 
wells cannot be dug at all by reason of the depth at which water is procured, and the extremely 
sandy nature of the subsoil. 

8. Much depended upon the Christmas rains ; if these fell early and fredy it was possible for 
the district to have got through the season, not without pressure it is true, but without famine. 
These, however, failed equally, and to add to our misfortunes a severe frost early in January 
practically destroyed the arhur pulse which had been largely sown, and in the early part of the 
season promised extremely well. It comprised about of the entire spring crop, and nob more 
than J of this produced anything ; damage was done also to the gram and peas, so that by the 
middle of January our prospects were extremely gloomy. Fortunately, in the last few days of 
Januaiy and early in February, we were blessed with a good fall of rain, which doubled the 
spring crops then in the ground, and saved certainly the northern centre of the district from 
the same fate as awaited the Terai. But to counterbalance this, in April hail fell upon a cluster 
of villages lying eastward in parganahs Qonda, Munkapur, and Mahadewa, and destroyed the 
hopes of the people in about 40 square miles of country, rendering relief imperative. ^ 

9. The portion of the district in which great distress was originally anticipated com- 
prised an area of 1,439 square miles ; but the January and February rains saved Sadulanagar, 
Burapar, and the north of Gonda, comprising an area of ^80 square miles ; deducting this area, 
and adding the 40 square miles destroyed by hail alluded to in preceding paragraph, there 
remained an area of 1,800 square miles, with a population of 350,000, with a famine staring them 
in the face. 

10. In using the word ^^famiae^^ I do so advisedly, and without any wish to exaggerate 
the situation. It may be true that the loss of a single crop does not ordinarily produce such a 
dire result, and that in 1864, when a similar misfortune befell tbe northern pargauahs, no evil 
consequences followed ; but the circumstances of the people were very different. The failure of 
1864 succeeded several years of plenty ; there were ample stores m the neighbouring districts of 
Nepal, and most of the large farmers of Bulrampur and Tulsipur had considerable stocks of 
grain to fall back upon. Now this was all altered $ for several years past there has been more 
or less a failure of one or other of the harvests : in 1870-71 the spring harvest was below 
average for want of winter rains j in 1871-72 we had the great September flood, which damaged 
tbe autumn, and the January fogs which injured the spring, harvests. In 187 2-78, again, winter 
rains failed, and the spring harvest was poor, so that for tluree years there have not been two good 
harvests in succession. Stocks had been thus greatly diminished, and also by the drain caused 
by tbe scarcity in Central Provinces and in North-West Provinces in 1809 A. D., and finally 
the Nepal districts, which are our usual stand-by, wore in rather worse plight than ourselves. 
All this, added to the great demand in Bengal, which drained the southern parganahs of their 
etfrplus stores and thereby kept prices high, pecluded any hope of the people carrying on 
unassisted. The best proof of the very great distress prevailing even in January is the fact 
that the poorer people had even then began to feed on roots, wild fcuiis and berries, that crimo 
was greariy on the increase and the people in Tulsipur wore deserting their homes. I have no 
hesitation in recording that unless in January prompt measures had been adopted, the results 
would have been most calamitous. 
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11. Finding that the rains had ceased so early^ and hearing gloomy accounts from the 
north on September a7th^ I went into camp> going first to Bulrampur, then visited the country 
between the Kuana and Rapti, and the worst part of Qonda. It was lamentable to see the 
fine rice withering away for want of water, and the despair of the people at the sight of their 
main staple gone. I then went south satisfying myself as to the state of that portion of the 
district, and soon saw that under no circumstances was there any danger in the^ Terwaha.^ As 
regards the north, early in November I requested Mr. Hodges, the Sub-divisional Engineer, 
to get two projects prepared, so that if the winter rain failed and work had to be started, we 
might have something to commence upon. The Atraola and Bulrampur, and Bulrampur to 
Ekona roads, were the works selected, and so heartily did Mr. Hodges enter into the proposals 
that by the time you visited the north of the district early in January, these were prepared in 
the rough and ready for submission to the Chief Commissioner. Early in J anuary it was 
clear that these two projects would not be nearly sufficient to afford employment to all 
who would require to have work found for them, and after consultation with the leading 
members of the native community when you had visited the afflicted portion of the district, 
the following works were fixed upon as being best adapted to bring employment near the 
homes of those requiring assistance 

1. Raising and widening road from Atraola to Bulrampur, 17i miles. 

а. Raising and widening road from Bulrampur to Ekona, 14 J miles. 

3. Raising and widening military road from Paohparwa to Nipalgunj, Gonda Section 

36 miles. 

4. Construction of road from Atraola to Tulsipur, 14^ miles. 

5. ConstruotioDL of road from Chowdridih to Kurgupur, 31 J miles. 

б. Construction of road from Khorasur to Munkapur, 11 J miles. 

7. Drainage canal at Mehuaon (3 miles) later on as the above-noted works began to 
draw towards completion, and it was stiH necessary to provide employment. 

Three other works were undertaken, viz . • 

1. A tank at Chowdridih in parganah Tulsipur, where water is greatly needed. 

2. A tank at Laha, parganah Tulsipur. 

3. Constructing band at Ghasyar Gh&t on Rapti. 

I may mention that a series of roads were also projected through north of parganah Gonda, 
parganahs Sadulanagar, Burapar and Murikapm*, but the rain in January and February having 
saved the rabi, beyond roughly settling the route, nothing was done on them. 

12. I do not hero attempt a description of each work undertaken ; this appertains to the 
Engineering Department, but the accompanying sketch map will show the situation and 
direction of each. 

13. Having settled the works to be undertaken, the question arose hy what agency was 
the work to be carried out? No doubt it belonged chiefly to the Department Public Works, 
but as higher authority had determined (and most wisely I think) that all who could do any- 
thing should be employed, and only the absolutely helpless supported at the poor-houses, it was 
thought best that the work should be carried on by the district authorities, supervised and 
directed by the engineering staff. The plan has worked well, and although judged by con- 
tract rates, no doubt the cost of our work is high, yet considering the disadvantages under 
which we laboured in having to deal with not only unskilled workmen but many weak and 
feeble, and working during the most unfavourable season of the year, I do not think we can be 
reproached with wasting Government funds uselessly. I am aware that many officers hold 
strongly to the opinion that only the able-bodied should be taken on to the works, and that all 
the feeble and aged should be sent to the poor-house to be supported gratis, or in exchange for 
any little work that might be given them to do. In this view I totally disagree, holdiijg it 
to be bad for the people politically and morally to receive wholesale gratuitous help. I have 
no hesitation in saying that if we had adopted the system of gratuitous relief we should have 
had the whole country on our hands. Bub by the system adopted we gave assistance to those 
who required it, while offering no attraction to persons having work in their own villages to 
leave their ordinary employments and crowd Government works. 

14. As it was of importance to avoid having large overcrowded encampments in which 
disease might be engendered despite all precautions, it was considered advisable to establish a 
number of gangs some miles apart from each other under a mohurir to keep the accounts and 
pay the people, and a supervisor to lay out and check the work done. 

We had in all 17 gangs at work, and although this increased the labour of supervision, yet 
the results were most satisfactory ; the encampments were kept down to a minimum, most of the 
work-people getting back to their homes every evening. As a precautionary measure, a field 
hospital was attached to each gang directly the season approached when sickness might be 
apprehended, but I am thankful to sajr only the ordinary diseases required treatment. We had 
no outbreak of any epidemic, and I think I may attribute this (under Divine Providence) in a 
great measure to our having kept the people apart and prevented crowded camps* 

16 The ^stem of management adopted was as follows : over each main gang there 
was a mohurir to keep accounts and take care the necessary fundb were available for daily 
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paymente; a supervisor of works wko apportioned out and ovei looked the works of each sub- 
gang and assistant mohurirs and mates according to the numbers who flocked to the wox’ks. 
As a rale, each assistant mohurirhad220 persons tinder him told off into four sub-gangs of 65 
persons each, 5 being skilled diggers, the remainder unskilled ) there were two mates to each 
sub-gang ; I tried first to work with but one, but found the work was more than one could 
mMage, so allowed a second. One of these mates was required to be able to read and write 
either Hindi or Persian ; he kept the roll of workmen, and after a certain hour in the morning, 
usually 7 or 8 o^clock, marked down all in attendance ; he then made up his accounts, delivering 
to the assistant mohurir a total shewing number of persons present in each class and amount 
of money required to pay them. After the assistant mohurir had cheeked up the returns of 
his mates, he made up a similar total for the head mohurir, who, after receiving the accounts 
of all his assistants, made up the accounts of the whole gang. He was expected to have made 
over by S o^clock to each assistant mohurir the money required to pay each sub-gang, and the 
mohurir distributed again this to the head mates, who, when the order to leave off woi'k was 
given, seated their sub-gangs according to their order in the nominal roll, and after the 
number bad been tested, order to pay was given and each person received his daily wage. I 
tried making the head mohurir pay the men himself, but as the gangs grew in number, 
this system utterly broke down. As the majority of the work-people returned to their homes 
every evening it was of great importance to get them off the ground as soon as possible, 
but as many were sometimes detained until 9 or 10 o'clock at night, or perhaps kept two or 
three days without their wages, the reformed system was introduced j payments at each gang 
being made simultaneously, it was as easy to pay 6,000 as 500, no delay occurred, and the 
work-people were off to their homes before dark. 

16. To supervise the gangs, the tehsildar and peshkar of tehsil Atraola were relieved 
of their ordinary duties in order to give them time to superintend the works, and in addition 
Mr. Butts and myself divided the district between us, he taking south of the Bapti and 
I north. Thus there was constant supervision, and no gang remained many days together 
unvisited. When the heat drove us from camp in the middle of April, our place was taken 
up by Mr. Said Mahomed Ahmet, Extra Assistant Commissioner, who remained until 15th 
May, when he could no longer be spared from the sadr. I had to withdraw him, but as I 
went out myself, visiting all the main works, remaining out until the end of May, no great 
inconvenience was experienced. I regret I was unable to remain out the whole time, having 
to return to the sadr, thus leaving the supervision to the tehsildar, an experienced officer, and 
one who could have done most excellent service had his zeal equalled his ability. 

17. The salaries paid to the mohurirs and other supervisors were as follow : — 

Head mohurir from 8 to 10 annas per diem. 

„ supervisors 8 annas per diem* 

Assistant mohurirs fiom 4 to 6 annas per diem. 

Head mate 3 annas. 

. Assistant mate 2 annas. 

The wages were fair as regards assistant mohurirs and mates, but rather low as regards 
head mohurirs and supervisors. Another Rs. 5 or Rs. 10 per month would not have added 
much to the percentage of establishment, while it would have attracted a better class of men 
for employment ; and had I the work to do over again I would advocate paying this class 
of men more highly. 

18. The wages to be paid to labourers as first determined were as follow 

Skilled diggers S annas 0 pies per diem. 

Unskilled „ 1 anna 6 „ „ 

Adult carriers 1 0 ,, „ 

Juvenile 0 9 „ „ 

but after a fortnight's trial I found these rates were so much above the ordinary rates paid 
in villages to unskilled diggers and common coolies that I was attracting the whole population 
to our works, I therefore with your permission reduced the rate to as follows : — 

Skilled diggers 8 annas 0 pies per diem. 

Unskilled ,, 1 anna 0 „ „ 

Adult carriers 0 „ 9 « 

Juvenile between 12 and 7 years 6 „ „ 

Do. below 7 years 3 „ „ 

Grain was usually selling at S2ffi per rupee. No doubt the rate was low, but m it represented 
21b of grain for 1 anna, and was as much as an ordinary labourer received in his village, I did 
not think Government should give more. Where a whole family resorted to the work, the 
wages were ample : they not only lived well but were able to save something. ^ 

19. The work-people were paid in money every day as a rule, and it was not the least of 
my difficulties arranging so as to ensure a full supply of copper coin at each gang. The Govern- 
ment coinage was hardly imown north of the Bapti, the principal circulating medium being 
the lumps of copper known as Goruckporee pice ; these could be purchased at one time for 20 
gimdahs of 4 to the rupee ; but before I could receive the supply of coin I had indented for, 
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directly it became evident that relief works would have to be extensively undertaken, the 
price ran up, and before March I could get only 16 gundahs for the rupee. 

SO. At every gang I had several banias selling grain, parched corn, &c., so that the 
people after getting to their homes should not have to go about searching for food. The 
system answered so well that at several of the larger gangs small wholesale dealers found it 
worth their while to bring their grain and retail it at wholesale prices. When copper coin 
failed, I tried paying the people in grain ; but the operation was so tedious that I stopped it as 
soon as I could, providing grain through the local dealers to such as required it. 

21. Having detailed the measures adopted for the management of the work-people, I 
append a table showing the dates on which work commenced, the number employed, and 
the cost. 


Nasex of Wobk. 

Date on which com- 
znenoed. 

Total number of per- | 

sons employed from i 

date of commence- 
ment of work. 

AUOTTXrx PAID TO 

ta 

•i 

g 

•J 

1 

■3 

1 

1 

Jia 

pi 


Atraola and Bulrampur road 

Tulsipur and Atraola road 

Chowdridih Kliougrupur road 

Kilitoxy road, Gonda section 

Bkona and Bulrampur road 
Chowdridih. tank ... 

Lalya tank ... 

Band, Ghasyar gh&t 

Xhurasa and Mankapur road 
Mehnaoneanid ... 

20th January 1871 

2l8t February 1874 ... 

2£th February 1874 ... 
leth May 1874 

7th May 1871 

Idih June 1874 
dth April 1874 

27th Febmazy 1874 ... 

610,414 

661,460 

1,222,110 

786,016 

181,940 

24,961 

44,165 

21,504 

73,396 

66,824 

Bs. As. P. 

30,160 3 0 
28,250 4 6 
68,639 8 6 
41,706 4 9 
10,814 5 3 
1,203 13 9 
2,019 7 6 
1,217 0 0 
4,082 1 9 
3,150 8 9 

Bs. As. P. 

6,501 6 2 
2,514 4 3 
5,866 0 8 
4,146 8 3 
1,461 12 0 
138 15 0 
197 6 6 
136 2 6 
586 9 3 
356 11 8 

Bs As. P. 

36,661 9 2 
80,773 8 9 
64,605 4 0 
4,685 2 13 
1,196 1 3 
1,812 13 6 
2,216 14 0 
1,353 11 6 
4,618 11 0 
3,616 4 6 

h 

Ij 

11 

1“ 



22. It will be seen that between February, when the work really commenced, and August, 
when it closed, we supplied work to 8,593,681 persons. The average daily attendance amount- 
ed to 21,139, at a cost of Rs. 1,208. The greatest number flocked to the works in May, in 
which month we had 1,105,644 on our hands. This was to he expected : work is usually every- 
where slack in that month. The spring crops have been garnered, while the ploughing for the 
autumn harvest has not yet regularly commenced. 

23. In June the rains fortunately set in early, and as our rates were not attractive, all 
who had work to do left us, and the numbers gradually fell away. The works north of the 
Rapti were all closed early in July, as the country was soon flooded, and it was found impossible 
to cany on any longer. This, however, had been foreseen, and the measures taken to insure 
assistance to all requiring it will be detailed further on. South of that river work was carried 
on until the third week in August, by which time the new harvest was gradually approaching 
maturity, prices were falling,* and work available as in other years. As Mr. Hodges, Executive 
Engineer, is furnishing a report on the professional portion of the work, I have not considered 
it necessary to trench upon his department by detailing amount of work done, average 
cost, &c. 

24. The land required for these works was regularly taken up under provisions of Act 
XXVI of 1871 ; G04 acres have been occupied ; the compensation amounts to Rs. 3,082-8-6, with 
yearly remission of revenue amounting to Rs. S29-6-6 ; of the amount of compensation, only 
Rs. 2,446 will have to be disbursed, the Maharaja of Bulrampur, in the most liberal manner, 
declining to receive any payment for bis land, giving it as a contributon to the relief of his 
tenantry. 

25. As the work-people generally returned to their homes every evening, no special sani- 
tary measures were adopted ; those who came from far were few in number and easily found 
shelter in the different villages and groves near their work, so that nowhere were there any 
considerable number congregated together. 

26. As the hot weather set in and numbers increased, it was considered advisable to pro- 
vide against the contingencies of an epidemic breaking out. With this view field hospitals 
were established at each gang, supervised by Hospital Assistants, and standing hospitals pre- 
pared at Bulrampur, Atraola, Tulsipur, and Chowdridih. The Hospital Assistants were ex- 
pected to visit the gangs in their charge every day, while the two senior men, Putteh Khan at 
Atraola and Abdul Mahomed Khan at Chowdridih, acted as inspectors. I add a list of the 
men employed and their stations. 


NJlICS 

Grade. 

How employed. 

Khan 

Lall Mah<||aed 

Abdool GiSoor Khan 

Bam Tahal 

X^66n Bswal ... 

CHifiToor Khan 

Abdool Mahomed Eban ... 

Aimipa m. . 

let Giade 

8rd „ ... „ 

99 »t «• 

9» ... 

>» ^ ••• 

»» 99 ••• ... ! 

9* 99 

1 » 9* 

1 

Inspection duty. 

Chowdridih. 

Tulsipur. 

Khorasa. 

Mehnaon. 

Inspection duty. 

Atraola and Bulmmpttif 
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Providentiallj their services were not required in the emergency contemplated ; the work- 
were remarkably healthy all through, only ordinary diseases coming under treatment. 
1 show the number treated after establishment of these hospitals 


STaMSS os PliAOSS. 

j 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Parotitis. ij 

1 

u 

Herpes. jj 


Abscess. j| 

1 

1 

'! 

] 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Debility. II 


1 

I 

1 

e£ 

1 

1 

1 

OQ 

1 

I 

4 

QQ 

4 

1 

i 

1 

OQ 

1 

1 

1 

s 


1 

5 

1 

Chowdridih ... 

18 

11 

8 

4 

4 

... 

9 

8 

2 

2 

1 

4 

13 


I 

... 

3 

... 

3 


„ 



1 

~ 


... 



94 

Bamnagar 

26 

6 

7 

4 

2 

1 

43 

6 

4 

12 

... 

6 

! Si 

4 

5 

4 

31 

... 

8 

... 

3 

1 

... 

... 

... 


1 
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Talsipur 

13 

7 

... 

3 

6 

... 

3 

3 

... 

3 

... 

... 

i... 


1 

2 

3 


3 

;... 

... 


... 

.. 

... 

... 

... 

... 


47 

Mehnaon 

29 

9 

1 

7 



23 

2 

4 

13 

2 

3 

1 


2 

8 

4 

L.. 


8 





1 

1 


1 

14 


142 

Khoraea 


4 


1 

4 

X 



1 

4 

1 



... 


2 

4 

... 

2 

31 


1 

6 

,, 




17 


67 

Atraola to Bulrampur ••• 

12 

6 

9 

2 

... 

2 

3 

2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

I 18 

... 

1 

... 

3 

1 

... 

2 

1 

3 


... 



I 

1 


63 

Total 

114 

43 

IT 

IT 

16 

4 

80 

16 

~ 

34 

*4 

i-i 

1 81 

4 


IT 

B 

1 

IT 

6 

3 

S 


i' 

1 

1 

1*2 

1 

IT 

... 

elT 




There were no deaths in hospital, although before they were established we had three deaths, 
but all from natural causes. There was also one birth ; the woman was a stranger, so I caused 
her to be housed and maintained until again able to return to work. I should mention that to 
make the hospitd assistants thoroughly moveable, I allowed each man a kahar to attend upon 
him — ^he carried the medicines when the hospital assistant was on tour, and when at the hospital 
made himself generally useful. 

27. At first it was not considered necessary to establish poor-houses where cooked food 
should be distributed, but each head mohurir was authorized to relieve every distressed person 
who came to him — all who could do any thing were set to work, those who were too feeble 
were relieved without work being exacted,— 'but somewhat later on it was deemed advisable to 
■mnirA more systematic provision of poor-houses and circle visitation in the more distressed 
parts. The Maharaja nad a large poor-house at Bulrampur, where from 250 to 800 persons 
were fed daily,— it was unnecessary to open a second here ; but at Atraola and Tulsipur, where 
there were no institutions of the kind, I caused them to be established, and they are still being 
maintained ; further, at Mehnaon, where some really distressing objects of compassion were 
found, small sums were g^ven monthly to help to eke out with the charity of their neighbours. 

I am extremely averse to allowing it to get abroad that Government was to do every thing, 
and that nothing was to be done by the people themselves. As a rule, the people bdiaved ex- 
tremely well, and only occasionally did I find any disposition displayed among them to shirk 
their admitted responsibilities on the plea that “ sirkar " was doing every thing. hWther, the 
Maharaja of Bulrampur organised all through his extensive estate convenient circles, in which 
he appointed some one of the more influential lessees who made himself responsible that no case 
of real distress should remain unrelieved, while I ordered all Government officials to watch 
carefully for the same. The Maharaja himself having provided the funds for relieving the poor 
of his estate, excepting for the support of the Atraola poor-house, I have not been called upon to 
provide funds for the indigent in this northern part of the district. 

28. In addition to the direct aid of money and food, I have in many instances advanced 
grain &om the Government stores to the poorer class of zemindars to support themselves and 
dependents on their undertaking to repay when the new crop came in. This action on my 
part did a vast amount of good j it kept prices down, and forced those having stores to open 
them, while it relieved the immediate necessities of those who were unable to get credit except- 

°29?^*^'^ns in every way I have endeavoured, whilst making the people exert themselves, 
to assist every who required help ; and so satisfactorily hos^ this been efiheted, that I have 
heard of not a single death having occurred from any preventible cause, and the people, who, 
before the opening of the relief works, had been leaving the north of the district in considerable 
numbers, have all returned to their homes but three. The following are the numbers who have 
been relieved excluding those aided by the Maharaja of Bulrampur, of whom I have no 


record :• 


29,871 relieved at the poor-houses ... 
978 receiving out-door relief 
892 receiving advances of grain. 


Bs. As. P. 
1,041 8 4 
891 12 0 


Induded in this I have not added the numbers relieved in the town and environs ^ Gonda, 
which hardly come within scope of this report. 

80. Before the rains fell in January and February, the aspect of affiiirs seemed so gloomy, 
not only on account of deficient crops and empty bams, but also of the large exports towards 
Seagal which were d miuing the whole of the southern pargankh of grain, that it was deemed 
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necessary to lay in a reserved stock in case of scarcity during^ tlie rainy season Tvhen all traffic 
as a rule ceases. It was at first arranged that the Maharaja of Bulrampur should collect and 
store with his head lessees or sub-agents 75,000 maundsof grain, whilst! should have in reserve 
another 50,000 maunds at Gonda ; but after the result of the spring harvest had been ascertain- 
ed, it was decided at a conference held at Gonda, at which the Chief Commissioner presided, 
that this amount should be cut down to 55,000 maunds for Bulrampur, and 40,000 maunds for 
Gonda. 

SI. When on tour in May through the distressed districts, I satisfied myself that the 
^rain had been collected by the Maharajahs servants and was then being stored in places 
judiciously selected by his head agent, Lallaram Shunker ; my own stores were collected and 
stored at Gonda, partly in the old Atraola Settlement Cutcherry building, and partly in temporary 
sheds run up for the purpose by Mr. Gilbert, the sub-divisional officer, to whom my best thanks 
are due for the assistance he afforded me on this occasion. The following is the grain I 
collected : — 

1>ESCBIPTI027 or GBAIN. AmouUt. 

Mds. S. Ch. 

11,924 37 12 
3,279 24 3 

1,801 14 11 
7,4S8 25 2 

6,333 31 14 
4,484 7 3 

3 22 4 

594 18 4 

18 17 12 
13 7 8 

758 8 0 

159 6 12 

8 S 29 14 


Total . . 37,708 11 8 


I would have preferred, had it been possible, to have made arrangements with grain-dealers 
to have kept this quantity of grain at my disposal in case of need; but as my assistance in this 
way on any terms was refused by every one to whom I applied, I had nothing for it then but 
to trust to my own resources, and these fortunately did not fail me. 

Of the grain collected by myself I have ^distributed 103 maunds in loans as detailed 
in paragraph 28, leaving 37,608 maunds stUi in store. I expect when the time for spring 
sowings commences to dispose of much of the wheat and grain, which is of extra quality, as 
seed, the remainder I must dispose of as I best can. The cost of this grain amounted to 
Ks. 97,964-15-3; what the loss will be I cannot at this moment say; but of this I am quite 
sure, that under the circumstances of the district the storage of this grain was imperative 
necessity, and if, in consequence of the present bountiful harvest, half the sum is lost. Govern- 
ment will be well repaid by the present hopeful state of the district, the actual good it has 
done in helping the poorer classes of yeomanry, and the effect it has had in keeping down 
prices and forcing the grain-dealers to open their stores. Although Government may have lost 
by this action of the dealers the people as a mass have gained to a very large extent, and I 
trust that this will be borne in mind when the cost, though apparently heavy, comes to be con- 
sidered. The grain stores in the Bulrampur estates has been paid for partly by the Maharaja 
and partly by Government. The Maharaja has received an advance of Rs. 75,000, which 
will be repaid by easy instalments, the balance he paid himself. 

32. In conclusion I have now only to record my thanks to those who, during this most 
anxious year, have given me their cordial assistance. 

38. Captain Forbes gave me invaluable aid in arranging for the purchase and storage of 
grain. I use the word invaluable, because he came to my assistance at a time of urgent need 
when arrangements had to be m^e, and I could not, without neglecting important work, have 
left the north of the district to do what he did for me. 

84. Mr. Butts, Assistant Commissioner, shared with me the labour of organisation and 
supervision of the relief work gangs; and when alarming reports were received about one 
portion of the district, at once proceeded to the spot, and by his carefully conducted enquiry 
enabled me to relieve the wants of those really requiring assistance. 

35.** Mr. Benett, Superintendent of Encumbered Estates, merits my acknowledgments 
for the manner in which he assisted me in procuring grain at a time when without his aid I 
should have been hardpressed to collect the amount required. 

86. To the Maharaja of Bulrampur the best thanks of the Government are due for 
the assistance he afforded us and the liberality he has displayed from first to last as 1 have 


Wheat ... 

Gujaye (wheat and barley) 
Barley ... 
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Bajra (peas and barley) 
Peas 

Masnr ... 

J uar 
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Rxce ... ... 

Dhan 

Janchinia 

Arhar 
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already detailed in tins I’cport. My tbaiiks are equally duo to hi-? ho«nd asyont, Lalla Ham 
Sliuuker, on whom the work of organising relief circles and storage of gram fell. I am per- 
sonally much indebted to him for the necessary copper coin for the payment of the work- 
people, and in the aid he gave me on all necessary occasions. 

37, The tehsildar of Atiaola kept his accounts well, hut in the more active duties of 
supervision I regret to say he faile<l me. He is a man of undoubted ability, but on this occa- 
.sion his zeal hy no means equalled it, 

88, The peshkar, Mr, Wuliy Mahomed, did his best, and my thanks are due to him. 

89. The officiating tehsildar, Mr. Dhunput Rai, and officiating peshkar, Mr. Ahsamul 
Rak, also did their best, and as already report^ I was perfectly satistied with them. 

4f). Last, but by no means least, my warmest thanks are due to Mr. Hodges, Officiating 
Executive Engineer, and his staff, for their exei’tions, Mr, Hodges^ merits aa an officer are well 
known to you; but I feel bound to place on record my own sense of the gieat assistance he 
gave me in everv department by bis unwearied exertions to k(‘ep the gangs fully employed, 
and of the cordial relations which existed between us from first to last. To him I leave the 
pleasing task of bringing to your notice his own subordinates; but I,can not refrain from report- 
ing with great sorrow the death of one of his best men, Mr. Hetram, sub-overseer, from fever 
hrougiit on from his exertions daring the most inclement season of the year. I have placed 
his widow and children for the present on the relief fund, but would fain hope that Govern- 
ment may he pleased to grant them some small pension in recognition of the services of their 
husband and father, who died doing his duty as bravely as any soldier in battle. 

41. I have only one word to add to tliis I fear too long report, and that is, to convey to 
^ ourself my very best thanks for the aid and support you gave me through this anxiems }'ear. 
"Without your cordial countenance and valuable advice I should never have been able to carry 
the work through in the satisfactoiy manner it has been accomplished. 


Letter from JE. Hodges, Hsq., OJjficiatmg Exeo'ittwe Engineer, JRelief TPbrks 
Division, to the Commissioner, Fyzabad, — No. 305.^, dated Septem- 
her 1874, 

I have the honor to forward a report on the famine relief works carried 
out in districts Gonda and Baraitch from January to September 1874. These 
works were included under the Fyzabad Pr*ovincial Division tip to the end of 
lilarch, when a separate executive charge (the Eyzabad Belief Divisiou) was 
formed by Chief Commissioner, 

As the Deputy Commissioner’s reports will probably give details of num- 
bers employed and points of general interest, I shall merely detail briefly what 
has been done fi*om an engineering point of view^ 

It is impossible for me to speak eJi^actlg as to the cost of all the works, as 
final accounts have not been submitted, especially the comj)«nsation for land ; 
but the amounts to the nearest even numbers of rupees will, I trust, sufl5.rje far 
tx narrative report. 


Deport on Ftmune Delief Works carried out in 1874, Gonda District. 

Communications. 


Hoad Utro?vla to Bulrampore ; estimate 1G9 of 1874*75, Ra, 52,277. 
Length 17 i miles; width 80 feet. 


The estimate provided for 


widcuing. 


straiffhtomug, aad 


raising 


old road 


and constructing a now junction road to the Sooawun bridge near Bulratnpore. 

The road has been completed to the full width for the whole distance. 
Besides this, the sides of embankments have been turfed throughout, and they 
have stood the exceptionally heavy rains and floods of this year without any 
znatorial damage. 


Thi«i is, I think, wrong ; the abstract of ostinxato iu my ofSce 
37,691 as iiual estimate, and nop Rs. 52,377. It can be checked 
in Chief Engineer’s OlUce. 

W. O- CAPPER, 

Ck>mmis\t0ner. 

proposed, should moro relief work be required. 


About Hs. 36,000 will he 
saved on the estimate, as the 
embankments were not carried 
out to the full height originally 


Road Utrowla to Talseopore; estimate No. 1X2 of 1874i-75, Rs. 4i6|d7I* 

Xiongth I4J miles ; width 80 feet, ^ 

An entirely now road has been, opened out and the work completed, excppt 
that the embankment has not been raised to the full height. This will scarcely 

61 
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afTcet the usefulness of the road which opens out an entirely new district 
hitherto almost inaccessible. Thus the road will always be very irnportant, 
whether it he regarded as an outlet for surplus produce or an inlet for importa- 
tion, should necessity arise. The sides of embankments having been well 
turfed have suffered but little, and the usual annual repairs will do all that is 
required. ^ . 

About Rs. 12,000 will he saved on the estimate, chiefly through not raising 
all the banks to the full height proposed. 


Military Boad, Gonda Section; estimate No 113 of 1874-75, Bs 84,312. 

Lenj^h 36 miles , \7idilL 60 feet. 

As a famine relief measure, this has been the most important of the works 
carried out, since this road runs through the worst districts, extending along 
the Nepal frontier, at a distance of 10 to 20 miles from the hills. 

A patrol track, 30 feet wide, was cleared here after the mutiny for moving 
troops to watch the rebels who had escaped to the Nepal hills ; hence the name. 
But the original track was in places overgrown, and from not having been kept 
up, was almost useless as a road. 

This lino has now been made into a road 60 feet wide, the whole length 
with 20 feet embankment, varying from 6 inches to 2 feet high, thougli the 
general formation level is 1 foot. 

The groat drawback on this road was the number of MU streams crossed 
fsome 15 large streams and over 20 small ones). As it was impossible to bridge 
all these, slopes have been out down of 1 in 20 by which the crossings are 
rendered easy. These were all out before the rains and the road rendered pass- 
able throughout, though the embankments are not all to full height of estimate. 

Banks have been turfed and have stood the rains, so that ordinary repairs 
at the end of the season, including a little extra earth-work at the nallas, is afl. 
that will he necessary. 

About Rs. 24,000 has been saved on the estimate. 


Bead Chowdree Bee to Kurgooporo ; Length 31 i miles GO feet width, 

1st Section to Muthora Gh5.t. — Estimate No. 115 of 187 1-75, Bs. 36,184. 

The earthwork and turfing of this section has been completed for the full 
length of 16 miles, and the road opened out ; materials have been collected for 
the only bridge (Khyrnala) on the line, and are being prepared, but until the water 
goes down, the bridge cannot be constructed : this will be done in October or 
November from district funds. 

2iid Section south of Muthoia Ghat — ^Estimate No 197 of 1874-75, Bs. 22,855. 

This part has been completed down to Kurgooporo, including clearing 
jungle and construction of road. 

At the closing of relief-works, miles south of Kurgoopore remained 
to he completed ; this is being constructed from district funds. 

^h.Q whole road from Ohowdree Dee to Kurgoopore will probably soon 
become one of the most important in the district, as it connects the rice-grow - 
ing country to the north with two systems of roads, and thus with the bazaars, 
southwards, including Byram Gh&t. Thus it will be eminently useful, whether 
as a line for exporting or importing produce. Considered as a relief-work, it 
•drew immense numbers for about two months, when the pressure was great, 
since it ran through a part where there was considerable scarcity. 

Eoad Ktorasa to Munfcapoie ; estimate No. 180 of 1874-75, Rs. 7,533. Length Hi mile%, completed 7 mfles 

width 60 feet. 

This is also a new line in place of an old winding track 20 feet wide, which 
ran from village to village through the same district. 

As there was not the same demand for relief in this part as in the north, 
the work has not been completed, though 7 miles of road have been constructed 
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out of 11|-, the total length. The portion completed is in good order, and the 
remainder is being finished from district funds. 

Tiie amount of unexpended balance is about Rs, 2,500. 


fioad Bulrampore to Ekona 5 estimate ITo. 116 of 1874-76, Es. 40,316. Iiength 145 “des, 9 miles com- 
pleted ; 80 feet width. 

Estimate provides for raising and widening old road as a continuation of 
the road from XJtrowla to Bulrampore. 

As relief was not required along this part to a very great extent, the work 
was not pushed on, but rather kept in reserve for the rainy season, if required 
then. Hence, when relief-works were closed, only 9 miles (out of the whole 
14|-) had been completed. The remainder is now being finished from district 
funds. The new embankments, properly sloped and turfed, have suffered no 
damage from the floods. 

Amount of estimate unexpended is about Rs. 18,000. This saving is duo 
to the fact that — 

I. — Only 6 miles have been completed to full width 30 feet, as 

estimated. 

II. — Remaining 4 miles completed to width of 20 feet, as suggested 

by Chief Engineer, should relief not be required to full 
extent proposed. 

III. — Slight reduction in cost of work below estimated rate. 


Eelief Works, Agricoltaral T<uik, Chowdree Dee ; estimate No. 177 of 1874-75, Es. 1,858. 

Estimate was for a new tank at Chowdree De^ on the military road in the 
northern division of the Clonda District — ^a place where good water is always 
very scarce. 

As this supplemented the relief-works on the military road, it was not com- 
menced till May, just before the beginning of the rains. 

It was intended to dig the tank 8 feet deep as being the utmost likely 
to be done. 

A depth of 6 to 7 feet was reached when the rains thoroughly sot in ; 
thus the work was very nearly completed, though not quite in accordance with 
estimate. This, however, will not materially affect the usefulness of the 
project. 


Tank Liiliaj estimate No. 178 of 1874-75, Es 2,839, 

This tank also was commenced as a relief-work on the completion of the 
adjacent road (Chowdree Dee to Kurgoopore) in this part. 

Depth proposed was 8 feet of excavation ; this has been done, and with 
the exception of a little dressing which remained when the tank filled with 
water, the work has been completed. 


Mehaon Canal ; estimate No. 1D5 of 1874-75, 8,730. 

This canal, which is nearly three miles in length, has been cut to drain oil 
about three square miles of swamp, round the village of Mchaon, into the 
Kuana Nuddee. A cut has been made the entire length, which is half of the 
required width, and even in its incomplete state this has been found to work 
well, and has this year done an immense amount of good in draining off the 
surplus water from this marshy and fever-stricken part. The work will be 
finished from district funds, and when complete there is no doubt (from the 
evidence of its present working) that, besides vastly improving the healthiness 
of this tract, it will convert an unhealthy and almost usdoss swamp of about 
2,000 acres into good rice land, worth Rs. 4 per acre annually. Rs. 0,000 
remain unexpended. 
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Bund on. EaptL 

This work consists of a hund 1,200 feet in length, &om two feet to eight 
feet high, on the south bank of the rirei* B-apti, and lying about half-way" 
between Bulrampore and XJtrowla. 

There is a dip here in the land through which every year the Bapfci waters 
flowed, and flooded at least four or five mfles of country lying rather in a hollow, 
from which the water could not escape ; thus agricultural operations were much 
interfered with, and besides the land was covered with a sandy deposit. 

The bund now completed has been constructed with a view to saving this 
country formerly flooded. 

A substantial bank, with slopes of four to one, well turfed, has been con- 
structed. This year when still incomplete (not being to the full height) it stopped 
the waters till they flowed over the top during the very highest floods. But now 
that the bank is at its full height, the overflow will almost certainly be 
prerented, and the land of a number of adjacent villages will be thereby im- 
proved. 

Inspection Bungalow at TJtrowla; estimate No- 198 of 1874-75, Es. 1,841. 

A serviceable thatched bungalow was constructed at XJtrowla for the use 
of public works and civil officers, as there was no other accommodation here ; 
at all other centres various buildings belonging to talookdars were placed at 
the disposal of officers. 

This bungalow (which contains two large centre-rooms, besides side-rooms 
and out-offices) is strongly built, and will remain as a chowki, as it is situated 
82 miles from Gonda, and will be a convenient centre from which to start on 
inspection to other out-stations. 

The work was completed, partly by skilled labor, and partly by the ordinary 
relief gangs, at about B<s. 100 below estimated cost. 

Summary of the work done in the Gonda District is as follows : — 

Miles. 


f Chowdree Bee and Kurgoopore 29 

Now Eoads constructed ... i Utiowla and Toolseepoie 14^ 

t. Khorasa and Munkapoie 7 

Total 60 

f Military Eoads 38 

Old Eoads improved (widened and raised) Bulrampore and Ekona (poi tion completed) 9 

L Buliampore and XJtrowla 17 i 


Total 62 


Grand Total Eoads constructed 
Agricultural. ' 

Iiiigation Tanks ... ... ... Ckowdree Dee ) 

Lulea ) 

Drainage Canal (working, but not complete) Mebaon 
Elver Embankment ... ... Eapti Bund 


112 

2 tanks. 

1 canal. 
1 bund. 


Leaving to be completed— 

Miles. 

Cbowdiee Dee and Knrgoopoie 24* 

Buliampoie and ELora 6^ 

Kborasa and Mnukax^oie 4^ 

Total 12i 

besides widening the Mehaon Canal, which (though it acts well) does not 

carry off the flood water /asi enough, being only half the estimated width. 

Thus, taken as a whole, it will be seen that only a veiy small portion of 
the work set in hand remains uncompleted. It must also be staled that the 
carrying on and closing of various works depended rather on the necessity for 
relief than on the question of completion of works. 


JReport on Famme F&lief TForhs carried out m Faraiteh District. 

Communications. 

Jingba Gbdt Approaches ; estimate No. 18 of 1874-76, Rs. 6,765. 

Estimate was for widening and raising the approaches to the Sotu Nala 
bridge near Baraitch on the roads from Naupara and Kutta Gh&t^ 
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Work has been, oomplotecl, and both earth-work and turfing have stood 
the rains without any loss. Besides affording relief to the poor of Baraiich, 
this work has made a groat improvement in the road (Baraitch to Nanpara) 
abovementioned. 

Work has been completed as estimated at a saTing of Rs. 2,000 by work- 
ing at less than estimated rates. 

Military Eoad, Baraitcb. Section, 15^ miles ; Estimate No. 114 of 1871*75, Ks. 31, D3^. 

This is a continuation of the military road in the Gouda district, and 
runs from Huthu Khoond (the Gouda boundary) to Bugonra Jdl on the Nepal 
frontier. This has been the most important single work carried out in 
Baraitch, running directly through the most distressed districts. 

As in the Gonda Section, this road has been constructed generally on the 
old patrol track (which was 30 feet wide where entire), with a total width of 
60 feet, and embankments 20 feet wide and from 6 inches to 3 feet high. All 
the nalas have been sloped down, and the whole road rendered passable. These 
nala crossings will doubtless require ordinary repairs after the rains, but other- 
wise up to the end of July the road was in good order, and not materially 
damaged. 

A saving of about Rs. 6,500 has been effected on estimated amount, partly 
by a reduction in the cost of work, and partly by not raising the embankments 
to the full estimated heights. 

Boad Gubbapore to Bliinga; Estimate No. 100 of 1874*75,. Bs. 8,732 ; length 7^ miles width 60 feof. 

This is an entirely new road, which will form a yery useful line connecting 
the Terai with the system of forest roads north of Bhinga, and opening com- 
munication between the Torai and Bhinga, and thus with Baraitch. 

SoMluoa branch . — A short lino, 1| miles long, taken in continuation of above 
line across the military road up to Sohilwa, where it meets the forest road from 
the Terai jungle. The whole work has been very satisfactorily carried out at a 
saving of about Rs. 2,600 on the estimated amount, due chiefly to reduction of 
rate when the rains commenced. 

Boad Bhinga to Luchmunpora ; E'stimato No. 191 of 1874-75, Es. 4,103 ; length 8 j miles. 

This is a short line oonneeting the above places, and opening out a part 
almost unapproachable before. A good deal of rough land had to he crossed, in- 
cluding one large nala, the Khyan ; also two miles of jungle were cleared by 
rooting out to the full width of road, and altogether a good serviceable road 
has been made, and the work well carried out to completion. 

Boad Luchmunpore to Mnthora ; Estimate No. IG8 of 187 i-75, Bs. 2,302 ; length 5 miles, 

A short branch connecting Luohmunpore, and thus Bhinga, with the 
important bazaar of Muihora on the Ohowdree Dee and Kurgoopore road. It 
has generally a formation width of 20 feet 6 inches high ; and as good high 
land was chosen, there are no difficult parts on tho road. 

It has been satisfactorily completed, and supplied relief to tbis part when 
tbe main road from Ohowdree Dee was completed. 

The last two lines will be especially useful in opening out a distiiot 
Hitherto entirely beyond existing roads. 

s 

Bead Pipraghsit to Bhona ; Estimate No, 167 of 1874-75, Bs. 5,583 ; length 13 j miles. 

• 

This work consisted of two portions-— 

(1) Widening and defining a portion of old road from Ekona md Chuck- 

pehain towards Bhinga 7| miles. 

(2) Constructing a now junction road 0|- miles from Ohuckpehaiu to 

Pipragh^bt, to take advantage of the ferry hero, which is open at 
all seasons. The whole work has been comiiletod, except about 
I mile, which remained unfinished when relief works were closed. 
The road was in first-rate order generally at the end of July 
when inspected by Exocurtive Enginoer, and work had been very 
satisfactorily carried out. 

A saving of about Rs. 750 will be effected, chiefly by working under 
estimated rate. 


52 
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TOi'ng ii. to ISTaapaia; Estimate No. 179 of 1874-76, Es. 33,866; completed 13 miles (includinj? 

portions), width 80 feet. 

The whole length of this road is 26 miles, so that only one-half has been 
completed. I'ortunately a much smaller amount of irelief had to be given in 
this part than was at first contemplated when the road was commenced with 
banhs up to the full formation height. 

Since May nine ncules have been constructed with a lower formation, and 
the road is being completed from district funds on this plan, so as to be open for 
traffic from end to end, as also was contemplated in estimate which was pre- 
pared in June. 

This work was not at first carried through so satisfactorily as the others, 
&om the gangs not haring been properly organized. When this was done, the 
cost was much reduced, and the average rate will now bear comparison with 
that of other works ; also work done is stiU in good order. Less than half oi 
the estimated amount has been spent, leaving an unexpended balance of aboui 
Bs. 20,000. 

Boad PipragMt tc Chorda i Esiimate No. 192 of 1874-75, Bs. 24,359 ; length completed 14 miles. 

This road, as laid out and partly completed, runs across the north centre 
of Baraitoh, from near Bhinga, to meet the road from Baraitch to Nepalgunge, 
a portion of the district never before opened out. 

There are two branch lines, both important, viz.^ (1) connecting the system 
of forest roads north of Ohurda with the main road, and thus bringing these 
roads into communication with the main line leading to Baraitoh ; (2) a branch 
from Chumeeipurwa to the Nawabgunge bazar, which will act as a feeder to 
the main line. 

As a relief work, it was commenced in March, and work was started ai 
various places where distress was apparent. Besides tins road was intended 
as a reserve for the rainy season should work be necessary, which was not the 
ease ; consequently, out of a total length projected of 32^ miles, only 14i mileSj 
as above, have been completed ; the remainder is being finished from district 
funds, as this will be an important road. 

The parts completed are in good order. About Rs. 16,000 will remaiz] 
unexpended on this estimate, as oi^y 40 per cent, of the work has been done. 

The cost of work executed in the rains was below the estimated rate. 


Summary of Belie/ Worls in Baraitch. 
New Boade conshueted—- 

Bhinga to Gubbapoor 
Bhinga to Xiuchmanpoor ... 

Luchmunpoor to Muthora 
Bipiagh&t to Ekona (part) 

Pipragh&t to Chnida 

Total 

Old Boade widened and raieed— 

Military Boad 
PipragMt to Ekona (part) 

Bhinga to Nanpara 

Total 


Miles. 

5| 

8i 

6 

Qi 



... 89 


... 15i 



... 86 


Gband Total Boads constexictbd ... 75 


Kpraghat to Chorda ... ... ... igi 

Bhinga to Nanpara ... ... ... ijj 

Fxpraghdt to Ekona (part) ... .. 4 

Total ... ... 81 

Only 60 per cent, of the work |>roJeoted in case of need was required as 
relief. But as the portions remaining are useful lines and much required 
they are being completed from district funds, and wiU be finished by aboui 
JNOTomber 187 A. 


A 
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Gbneeaii Remarks. 

Summary of works in the Division. 

New roads constructed 

Old loads straightened, widened, and raised .. 

Total Eoads oohsteuctbd 

Irri^tion l^nks 
Drainage Canal 
Biver Embankment 

showing a total of 340 lakhs of earth-work ; 

20f „ of turfing; 

47 acres 8 miles of jungle cutting, and a total of espendi- 
Imre on works of Es. 2,72,000, viz,, — Gonda, 2,17,000< Baradtoh, 66,000 ; not 
including compensation for land taken up, or public works establishment. 

As the final accounts hare not been submitted for all works, the exact 
amount cannot be stated, but this is correct to thousands. 


Miles. 

. 89 

98 

... 187 

... 2 tanks. 

... 1 canal. 

... 1 bund. 


General Utility of Works carried out, 

Moads. — Most of the roads constructed were much required, and would 
probably have been constructed from local funds as these became available 
within the next few years. It is scarcely likely that funds would have been 
found for the military road, as this was a work of considerable magnitude. 

The new lines all open out districts hitherto inaccessible : thus there will 
be now greater fiicilitios for trafiSc in those parts. 

Tanks, emhankments of river hemk, and drainage canal, — of their utility 
there can be no doubt, as stated above in detail. 

The improvements caused by one work alone (the Mehaon Oanal) will 
in a few years produce from 2 to 3 per cent, on the whole amount expended on 
relief works, both in Gonda and Baraitch. 

SeigM of embankments, — ^Allusion has several times been made in the 
detail reports to the fact that the embankments of roads have not been carried 
up to the full heights estimated. 

It should be mentioned that in preparing the estimates the greatest pos- 
sible amount of useful work was proposed, with the reservation that the forma- 
tion level would only be completed ixtfull height in case there was a necessily 
for this amount of work. And though these full heights have not been reached 
in aU cases, yet no gaps nor unsightly useless banks have been left; the road 
surface is uniform, and for all purposes of general traffic, the roads, as above 
detailed, may be considered complete. 

Effects of the lode Jhods on the works, — ^During the present rainy 
season, the whole country bordering the Rapti has been one sheet of water, 
and communication was kept up by boat for miles between XJtrowhb, Bulram- 
pore, Tulseepore, &o. The roads and adjacent countiy were thus under water 
more or less during June and July. Notwithstanding this, there has been no 
serious damage ; in fact, with the exception of one road at right angles to the 
Bapti, Utrowla to Tulseepore, there is now scarcely any evidence of the high 
flocks beyond the heaps of rubbish left behind when the waters receded. AU 
the roads have their embankments with slopes of three to one, and these were all 
turfed early in the rains. Also long wide slopes were left as channels for the 
flowing water ; these have not been at aU injured except north of the Bapti, 
and even, there, only ordinary annual repairs after the rains wUl be required. 

The floods of present season fuUy set forth the necessity of keeping low 
embankments for these Terai roads, and of not interfering with the general 
flow of water across country : this was decided upon when works commenced. 
The cost of work has varied j&om Bs. 3-12 to over Bs. 8 pee 100 cubic feet. 
The l&h price is due to several causes over which tibis department had no 
controi 1 — 

lai.— The numbers oiwomen and ehUdren out of aU proportion to the number 
of able-bodied men or diggers employed. Owing to the low wages (one anna) 
osely fixed for able-bodied men, they were not tempted to leave thoic 
•« — *4* gjj could be done ; tbe 


fields where any otxltivatioii at all could be done ; the excess women and 
diildrea had to be set to work beating dlods, &o., to keep them employed. 
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2«£2,— -The nmuber of weak and infirm persons employed, as the poor-houses 
only supported those who were not fit to work at all. This no doubt prevented 
demoralization from gratuitous relief ; at the same time it threw the expense 
on the works. 

3r<2. — ^The distances travelled by work-people daily from^ jmd to their 
homes, in many cases five to eight miles, precluded the possibility of their 
doing a full day’s work, and the works could not possibly be carried on con- 
veniently near to all the villages. 

4ifh . — ^The exceptionally hard soil during the greater part of the time the 
works were in progress ; so much of the work lay in the rice districts, where 
the soil is mostly clay, which after such a drought as that of 1873-74 became 
hard as stone. In many places the ordinary phaorahs were of no use, and 
koodras and koodalees had to be substituted. 

Where the work has been carried on after the rain fall, nearly double the 
quantity was executed on those days when the rain did not cause interruption. 

The system carried out of making all payments through the civil 
ofl3.eers was no doubt a good one, as it divided the work and responsibility, and 
left the PubKo Works oJficers free to lay out and supervise works without 
being too much burdened with accounts and muster rolls. 

No hitch has occurred that I am aware of between the two departments, and 
as a rule there has been no shifting of responsibility or break-down, notwith- 
standing the immense numbers employed under a very small staff of oflB.cers. 

The nature of the work required the Public Works officers to be out in 
camp aU the hot weather and the early part of the rains. This was found very 
iryrmg, and nearly all have suffered more or less from fever, heat, and exposure, 
more especially the subordinates, who had to stay out during the rains, turfing 
and protecting embankments. One good man has unfortunately succumbed, 
viz.. Hit Ham, Sub-Overseer, 1st grade, who has given me by far the most 
assistance of the subordinates, having been connected with the work since 
December last, and in the most trying and difficult times was always ready. 
I had hoped to recommend him for his distinguished services, but unfortunately 
he died on the 1st September of fever brought on by fatigue and exposure 
at the end of J uly. As he leaves a widow and two children unprovided for, I 
trust some recognition will be made of his services. 

^Establishment . — I need not detail the services of Mr. Campbell, Assistant 
Engineer, 2nd grade, as you, having been at Bharaioh, are aware he has worked 
heartily in the most trying season, having been in camp till June, laying out 
and supervising work and taking measurements for his estimates, all of which 
were submitted by the end of that month. He has given me the greatest 
assistance in the Bharaich works, and proved himself on the present occasion 
an able and energetic officer. 

With regard to the subordinates, I am glad to be able to remark that, with 
one exception (Cbokay Lall,) since dismissed from the Public Works Department, 
they have on the whole worked well and done their best ; but I beg specially to 
bring to your notice the undermentioned in order of merit who have in my 
opinion done exceptionally good service rmder trying circumstances. They 
were no doubt encouraged and stimulated by the promise graciously made 
by the Chief Commissioner to remember those who distinguished them- 
selves, and I trust their services will be recogiaized as opportunity occurs. 

Sukhawat Sossein — Sub-Overseer, 3rd grade, was on the military road and 
Gubbapore to Bhinga. He is a very sharp and intelligent man, lately from 
Hoorkee, and has done very good service, and even though suffering from Terai 
fever, worked onto the last; he is now engaged in completing the Churda road. 

Baboo Moiee .Bam -Sub-divisional Clerk, Bharaich. This man was taken 
from the office and put on works as a temporary sub-overseer, and been 
engaged on the Chowdree Dee and Kurgupore road. Great credit is due to 
him for Ms exertions in moving up and down this long line, keeping very large 
gangs well employed, and making a good ^ob of the road as he has done. 

Goluek Nath Sen — Was on the Bharaich works almost from the first, and 
with Ms good knowledge of surveying and levelling, proved eminently useful 
in laying out the new lines. He has done very good service. 

Bukhfawar Ball — Sub-Overseer, 1st grade, has been oouneoted with the 
Bharaiofe works from the commencement — ^first on the miHt^ road, and after- 
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, wards on to Nanpara/’ This last was the most nnsatisfaotoiy woik 

m the whole division during April and pai*t of May ; but on his taking charge 
of the work, the instructions given by Deputy Commissioner and myself were 
so well carried out,^ that the rate was reduced from about Us. 20 to less than 
Es, 4 per 1,000 cubic feet. He is now completing the same road from district 
funds. 

JDahee JPersIiad — Sub-Overseer, 1st gx*ado, was in charge of 24 miles of 
the military road, and worked hard till July, when lie got fever badly, from 
which he was still suffering when he left the division in the end of August. 
As he has done good Trork and suffered in consequence, I trust his services 
will he remembered. 

I should not close this report without acknowledging the valuable assist- 
ance rendered by the j\J[ahai*aja of Bulrampur in the matter of supplies, 
&c. ; also in placing various buildings at the disposal of Public Works officers. 
It was on this account that only one inspection bungalow was found necessary 
in Gonda district. 


Leliet* from C. Auhia^tt Commissioner, SItaraicIi, to ilie Cohimissioner, Fj/zahacl 

Division, — dated t lie Vlfh Sepfember 1S74*. 

I have the honoi- to snhrait my report ou the measures adopted for the alleviation of dis- 
tress iu this district dtiring the current year. 

In making this report 1 labor uuder considerable disadv^'antages, for I am entirely in the 
dark as to what correspondence passed between my predecessor and the higher authorities on 
the state of the country, anticipated failure of crops, and consequent distress prior to 8th 
May, the date on which I roceiverl charge of the district, as unhappily all communications 
were made apparontlj" domi-officially, there being no record left to aid me. 

So much has been written about famines generally, their causes and effects, that I deem 
it expedient to confine myself solely to the facts that fed to the adoption of measures of relief, 
how those measures were carried out, and the result. 

During the early i)art of last cold season I was occupied in the south portion of the district, 
and heard and know little of what was going on in the north, the Korasur or southern tehsil 
being in my charge. 

Tow1ar<ls the i^nd of December, however, I marched north, beyond Nanpara, to the river 
Girwee, and thence eastward thi’ough Churdah, Miilhipore, Bhunga, to Bhinga. 

During this tour I naturally saw a gi’eat portion of the north of the district, and at 
Mr. Capperis I’equest gave the result of my observations in a letter dated S7th January. 

These observations were briefly that about Nanpara and to the north the maize crop 
had been good. The nrhur promised well, until nine-tenths were killed by the heavy frosts 
during the end of December and beginning of January. There was but little promise of a 
lahi harvest, and total failure of rice crop. 

Eastwards the rahi crops looked a shade better, hut the destruction of the urhur was 
general, and rice here again an almost total failure. At and about Bhinga prospects appeared 
even worse. 

Oil the 1st February I marched to Ekowna to meet Mr. Capper : thence wo marched 
together through Bhinga to Gobbapur, north-east and along the Terai, to Bhugora Tal on the 
Nepal frontier. Almost every village in the tract of country between Bhinga and Gobbapur 
was personally visited, and here were visible on every side alarming signs of serious distress 
bordering close on actual famine. Almost the whole area north of the Bhinga forest, as far as 
Kakadari, and thenee to Churdah and Nanpara, is devoted to the cultivation of rice. Only in 
the proximity of the villages, on patches of higher grounds, is any attempt made to raise 
maize or any spring crops. The scanty rainfall of last year, and more especially the total 
failure of rain from the beginning of September, were the causes of the almost total destruction 
of the rice crop, the chief (one might almost say the sole) crop raised in these parts,^ and on 
which the people are mainly dependent for food. Last year, it is true, the people, seeing the 
rice being burnt up before their eyes, made an attempt to grow here and there barley, wheal, 
and gram; but only constant watching all night and every night to keep off wild animals 
from the neighboring forest secured a very small outturn from a very poor crop. * 

So thorough had been the failure of the rice crop, except in the vicinity of Hempore close 
to Bughox*a Tal, that there had been no attempt to cut it ; the cattle were allowed to graze 
it down. 

The season befoi'e (1872) had been an unfavorable one, and the people were in a sad strait.^ 

From a strict overhauling of the niajoriff of the villages in this portion of the Terai, 
I had as<*erta5nod without doubt that the stock of grain was almost nil, and at least seven weary 
mouths had to pa'=«s before another crop could be expected. 

Stdl the people, patient and long suffering to a degree, themselves endeavoured in every 
way to economi?ie their small stock of food. They could be seen trooping off early in the 
morning from their several villages towaixls the forest, where they spent the day in digging 
up the roots of a stunted palm tree— the sago palm I believe. In the evening they returned to 

58 
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their homes (some had to go as much as 10 or 12 miles ) ; fhey then steeped these roots io. water^ ^ 
beat them well, and separating the fibre obtained a granular substance somewhat resembling 
sa<>' 0 . This they mixed with their ordinary food to eke out the stock. _ . i* -j 

^ This root, used in the proportion of one-third to two-thirds of ordinary gram food, appa- 
rently did them no hai*m, but mixed in larger quantities produced diarrhoea ; and yet Doany per- 
force had to subsist upon half grain and half root, and when remonstrated with exclaimed—* 
What can we do.^^ Jail birds were in clover as compaied to these poor wretches. 

This state of things was far from pleasant. I must confess it took me completely by sur- 
prise, and Mr. Capper, though his suspicions were evidently roused by what he had seen during 
a tour through the Gonda Terai, could not have been aware of the true state of the people in 
these parts until he came amongst them. 

The position of affairs was this : an almost total feilure of the nee crop m parganasr 
Tulshipur, Bhiuga, Churdah, Nanpara, and Ekowna. In these same parganas, with a popu- 
lation in round numbers of 4,00,000 (rather more than half the population of the entire 
district), giving an average of some 250 souls to a square ^il© — ^the urhur destroyed, the 
rabi crops weak and stunted, giving hopes of a very short outturn,^ and only partially revived 
by an unexpected fall of rain in the beginning of February, when it is^ remembered that the 
largest area in these parganas is devoted to rice cultivation, on which the people mainly 
depend for food — the position was one which gave rise to by no means unfounded grounds for 
much uneasiness, if not alarm. An official report was submitted by me at once to the Commis- 
sioner. There was no time to be lost, for although the people were not actually dying of 
starvation, still there was every probability were aid much longer withheld that they would be 
enfeebled in strength and stamina to such an extent as to reader siibseqaent aid of little avail ; 
that numbers would die of starvation, become an easy pffey to any epidemic that might spring 
up, or migrate en masae. 

In either ease the result would be ruinous to the Terai portion of the district ; depopulation 
of valuable estates, loss of revenue, general demoralization, must too surely e^ue. 

Even now the population of the Terai is inadequate for the proper working of the cultur- 
able area. The Nepal frontier is most invitingly close at hand, where land, rent-free, can be 
obtained for a term of five years for the asking. 

It is painful to record that distress and scarcity had got the start of us. There was no 
period available for making elaborate preparation to meet the enemy. Works of public utility 
or other projects were not being carried out in any other portion of the district to which we 
could transfer those most urgently in need of aid, and thus relieve local pressure. 

It would have been pure waste of valuable time to stand by and give opportunities 
to merchants and traders for the importation of grain t the people had not the money to 
purchase food. 

Kather than bring them food, rather than allow them to desert the district and go else- 
where in search of food, it appeared to be an imperative duty to give them the means of obtain- 
ing it. The landlords could not feed the mass for the long months before another crop 
would be ready, and to leave the people to live on credit with the mahajun was simply 
to involve them hopelessly and irretrievably in debt. 

It became an urgent necessity to find work for the people as a means of relief.. 

The most suitable sort of employment appeared to be making roads. 

The Commissioner, seeing that prompt action was required, unhesitatingly decided on the 
course to be pursued. He directed me to stay in the Terai and commence operations at once 
on the old military road which runs from the Gonda district to Bughora Tal, and issued 
orders to the Deputy Commissioner, Colonel Shaw, to open relief works on other roads running 
through the distressed portions of the districts. 

Captain Wood and Mr, Ponsonby, of the Forest Department, came at once to the front 
and commenced a series of roads through the Government reserved forest, thus giving employ- 
ment to numbers ; and in a day or two, after it had been unmistakably proved that distress of 
a serious nature was present in the land, several relief works were opened. 

At the commencement several diflficulties had to he surmounted, the chief of which 
was the want of establishment. In time, however, additional overseers were made over to the 
district officers; others to the Department Public Works. Mr. Hodges, Executive Engineer, 
-Relief Works, Gonda, was placed in charge of Bharaich also, and Mr. Campbell was transferred 
from the district to relief works. 

Further, three native doctors and a compounder were placed at onr disposal for employment 
on the different works. Thus in a short time everything assumed a more ship-shape form. 

The system followed in giving relief was a labor test; the essential was that all who came 
for relief should in return give labor. All who came, at least on the military road, were taken 
on. It was scarcely possible to draw the line between those who could give an adequate return 
for their wages and those who could not. Consequently many were allowed on the works who 
did not and could not do anything approaching to a day'^s wort ; still the pittance they earned 
was small, and for it a regular da/s work could not be expected. Some few there were, I dare 
say, more fit for sedentary work, and whose proper place would have been in a poor-house ; bat 
we had no time to organize poor-houses, nor did it appear necessary to do so. The feeble and 
infirm were so few in number that tbeir being mixed up with the able-bodied did not hamper 
the latter in nxxj way. They were allowed to squat and beat as beet they could the earth 
thrown up on the road, pick out grass and weeds, and give such light labor. They did what 
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^ they could, and imagined that they were actually earning the pittance they received ; and conse- 
quentiy did not look upon themselves as merely recipients of purely charitable aid* 
p Terai, that is to say for the country lying north of Bhinga forests^ from 

wbbapur to Bughora Tal, it was not deemed necessary to purchase and store grain. Tliis 
line of country in the middle of the rains is almost inaccessible, and it would not have been 
sate to leave tbe supply of food in ease of an emergency to the ordinary operation of traders : 
hence, as a thoughtful and necessary precaution, Mr. Capper determined on having a large stock 
or gram stored at Gobbapui-, where there is a tehsil of the Maharaja of Bulrampur, so 
that in the event of a breakdown in the arrangements* or stoppage of works from excessive 
ram or from any other unforeseen cause, there was a supply at hand sufficient to keep the 
people alive for some months. 

For the other portion of the district where there were greater facilities of ready transport, 
arrangements had been made with holders of grain, and it was well known where food could 
have been obtained if wanted. 

The following works were opened - 

1.^ — A road from Hathia Khurd on the borders of the Gonda district to Bughora Tal on 
the Nepal frontier (military road). 

A road from the military roM opposite Gobbapur to the Bhinga forest to meet the 
Government forest road, and an extension to the north as far as Sohelwa to meet 
another Government forest road coming from Gujabio, 

8. — A road from Bhinga to Luehmanpur. 

4. — A road from Luehmanpur to Muthara bazaar in tbe Gonda district. 

5. — Nanpara to Pipragh&t (Bhinga). 

6. — ^PipraghSlt to Churdah. •• 

7. — Babagunge to Churdah extension to Lukahi to meet a Government forest road 

from Khyramori. 

8. ~Chumerpurwa to Nawabgange. 

9. — Pipragh&t to Ekowna. 

10. — Jhingagh&t approaches. 

These roads running through the rice-growing portion of the district will be noticed 
separately farther on, and a return will be annexed showing tbe date on which each road was 
commenced, the date on which the work was completed or closed, the number of laborers 
employed, and the cost. 

At first the military road with its extension to the Bhinga forest to the south and to 
Sohelwa on the north was placed under my special superintendence ; the rest of the works were 
under Colonel Shaw, Deputy Commissioner. 

The rates were fixed well below ordinary rates, so as to hold out no inducements to any bxit 
those in actual want to come. On the military road the rates first given were — 

Anna* 

For diggers ... ... ... 1^ 

Adults carrying earth ... ... 1 

Children ... ... ... ... 4 

On the other works in the district the rates were somewhat higher-— 

Diggers... ... ... ... ... 

Adult carriers ... ... ... ... li 

Children ... ... ... ... ftol 

At these rates numbers flocked readily to the works, and it was feared that the relief works 
were drawing away men from their more legitimate work in the fields. On the military road 
alone during the first week, that is, from 9th to 15th February, 6,104 people came to the work. 
In the next week the number had increased to £6,846, and this was the highest figure attained 
in any one week on any work. On the £5th February I received a letter from Mr. Capper, 
directing me to reduce my rate at once, if I had any reason to believe that the people preferred 
our work and pay to working in the fields. I had noticed some on the works whom I thought 
had little business there, so 1 determined on a reduction at once as follows : — 

Anna* 

The diggers ... ... ... 1 

Adult carriers ... ... f 

Children ... **« ^ 

The effect was wonderful. On the S6th February the numbers were 4,050, tbe highest over 
attained in one day. On the 37tfa the attendance fell to £,857 ; still as the Mohurrum" has 
just commenced, it "was no criterion that falling off in attendance was solely the result of re- 
duction of rates. After ‘^'tho Iloli” was over, the attendance rose on the 7tK March to 8,337, 
falling again on the 8th to £,47£, and 3,000 was never ix^ached again. On tlie £6th Febraary 
I was encamped at Bonnhee, a village about a mile from Gobbapur. Colonel Shaw, Captain 
Wood, and Mr. Ponsonby, of the Forest Department, arrived, and were followed on the £8tli 
by Mr. Capper. On tbe *2nd March Mr. Maconochie, Deputy Commissioner of Gonda, and 
Mr. Hodges, Executive Engineer, Belief Works, arrived. A conference was held in the Com- 
missioners tent, and the question of rate of wages, and to what extent children should be 
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employed, Wfig fully discussed. It was determined tliat the following rates shouLl be paid 
throughout all the relief works : — 

Anna. 

Diggers ... ... ... ••• 1 

Adult carriers ... ... ... ••• i 

Children from 12 to 7 ... ... ••• i* 

Ditto below 7 ... ... ••• ^ 

It was also resolved in consequence of the low rate to he given that little children who 
could cany even a handful of earth should be entertained. I am of opinion that this con- 
cession was absolutely necessary, for a man and his wife could but earn between them If anna ; 
this sum at the price maize was selling, 16 seers for a rupee, would purchase scarcely enough 
for two grown up people at work all day. In many instances the family consisted of the parents, 
a lad or girl above 7, and two children below that age. Others had thi^ee children below 7, and it 
was only by al! coming and earning a little that they could live in tolerable health and keep 
tip their strength to enable them to work for their bread. With rates fixed so low as they 
were, it was thought, and with reason, that all who could possibly do so would endeavour 
to support themselves by independent labor rather than resort to the work. The numbers 
came down to well below 3,000 on the military road, and remained fluctuating between 
S,000 and 3,800 until the rabbi was ready for the sickle. They fell then to under 3,000, but 
ro«?e soon after to a daily average of 3,19G during all April, On the 1st May the road to 
Bhinga forest was commenced, and this di*ew off a lai’ge number from the military road. 
TVilh the exception of the road from Nanpara to Pipragh&t^ the other works had scarcely 
opened, so that the change of rates had no appreciable effect. 

On the Nanpara and Pipragli&t road the people crowded on in large numbers from 
the beginning of March. To provide w’’ork for the masses it was arranged that all road**^ 
whether then existing or newly projected, should be raised so as to render them, if possible, 
jiassable at all times of the year. On the military road, for the better handling of the people, 
I carried out Uie following plan ; — 

Gangs were organized of 10 diggers and SO carriers, and over each gang was appointed 
a headman who could write ; he was paid 3 annas per diem, and numbers of such could be ob- 
tained for so low a remuneration. It was his duty to write down the names of his gang as 
they came on to the work. Over every 10 gangs a mohurrir was appointed, and he went 
round about 10 A. M. and tested the entries of the mates or headmen and kept the register. 
Over all was appointed a Miiushi, a I'espectable trustworthy man, and he was responsible for 
the money and proper rendition of accounts. The mohurrirs were paid from Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 a 
month. 

The models qperandi on the other works was, I believe, similar. 

In March we leceived printed instructions drawn up by Messrs. Maconochie and 
Hodges for the guidance of the supervising establishment. These were distributed to all 
concerned, and according to them the works were carried on everywhere except on the 
military road, for which I had already drawn up instructions to all intents and purposes so 
much like the Gonda ones that I did not think it worth while to risk confusion by their 
introduction. 

As soon as their services could be obtained, three sub-overseers from the Department 
Public Works were made over to the district officers— 

Bakhtawar Lai, 

Ishak Lai, 

Malik Ali, 

and two others were added to the Executive Engineer's staff— 

Sakhawat Husen, 

Goluk Nath. 

The duty of the first named was to see that a fair and reasonable amount of work was 
obtained from the gangs, and that the roads were finished off in the orthodox manner j they 
assisted also in measuring up the work and laying out the roads after the Department Public 
Works overseers had given the centre and outer pegs. To the latter was entrusted the 
task of laying out the lines of road under the immediate superintendence of Mr. Campbell. 
The native doctors appointed to the relief works were— 

Alabanda, 

Abdul Majid, 

from the 7th Bengal Cavalry stationed at Sitapur, and Mahomed Yar Khan from one of the 
local disj)cnsaries. 

Alabanda w’^as told off to the military road and its branches, Abdul Majid to the Churdah 
and Mahomed Yar Khan to the Nanpara roads. ^ 

In addition to these the services of a compounder, Emamuldin, were given, and he attended 
io the gangs at work on the Pi;ipragbfi,t and Ekowna roads. 

All gave the greatest satisfaction, with iha exception of one. 

I rej:»ret to say that Alabanda, after battling for some time against a severe attack of fever 
and dysentery, was finally compelled to apply for leave of absence from his post, and remained 
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for many days at the sudder dispensary before he was well enough to return to his resriment. 
Abdul Majid was sent to replace him, and Mahomed Yar Khan took over charge of the Churdah 
in addition to the Nanpara roads. 

I am thankful to be able to report that the health of the work-people was wonderfully 
good. In March some cases of small-pox occurred in villages off the military road* The per- 
centage of sick to the average strength employed on the work was remarkably low. In some 
weeks 1 per cent., and never rising above 0. The principal ailments for which they resorted to 
the native doctors were skin diseases — sores, opthalmia, and fever. Only a few isolated cases of 
diarrhoea and dysentery occurred. There was no cholera. Considering that the people were 
working all day during the hottest months of the year and during the rains up to the end of 
July, it is hard to account for the singular immunity from sickness enjoyed by them, unless 
it be that the season has been a peculiarly healthy one everywhere. 

Mahomed Yar Khan's services were dispensed with on the 1st July, Alabanda left (sick) 
on the l^sfch, and Abdul Majid and Emamuldin, compounder, on the closing of the work— • 
the 31st July. 

■\yith regard to the payments, our greatest difficulty was the want of copper coins. On 
the principle of Ms dat qui ciio dat " Mr. Capper impressed on us constantly that daily pay- 
ments must be made. To carry out his wishes was utterly impossible until the treasury was 
supplied with a large amount of copper, and it was not till long after the work had commenced 
that the system of daily payments was carried out. On the military road I paid the laborers 
myself in copper as far as possible, and when that ran short in grain, which I obtained from 
the south of Bhinga. In obtaining grain and copper the peslikar of the Rajah of Bhinga 
rendered me valuable assistance. I found the people had no objection to taking payments 
ingrain. I obtained jhundri in large quantities, 200 and 300 maunds at a time, for IG 
seers for a rupee, and paid out a seer for one anna. At length a bunniah found it worth while to 
bring up large quantities of grain, and established himself close to the work, and he must have 
done a good business : from him I used to recover the pice paid away a day or two before, and 
thus succeeded in paying the people regularly. I fear the payments were not so regular else- 
where, and it was only by issuing the most stringent orders on taking over charge of the district 
that I believe I succeeded in securing daily payments. 

The money required for the different works was kept as near to them as was compatible 
with safety. For the military road the bulk was kept at the Maharaja of Bulrampur's iehsil 
at Gobbapur, sufficient for two or three days' payment being kept under a guard in my camp. The 
Bhinga Rajah undertook the custody of cash for the works started at Pipragh^t, Nawab Nisar 
Ali Khau Kizalbash did similar service for the works passing through his estate, and the 
tehsildars of His Highness the Rajah of Kupurthulla took charge of money sent for the 
Luehmanpur Muthara bazaar and the Ekowna roads. When, however, the gangs on the 
Pipraghdt, Nanpara, and Churdah roads had made considerable progress eastwards from the 
starting point, it was found necessary to send out a treasure tumbnl under a suitable police 
guard. They remained in the nearest village to the works, and moved as the gangs did : only 
in this wise coixld daily payments have been made on these lines. 

Every i)recaution was taken, from a sanitary point of view, to secure cleanliness \ and 
wherever gangs were stationary for any time, trenches were dug for their convenience. 

Representatives of every caste were to be found amongst the people who flocked to the 
relief works — ^Thakurs and Pasis, Brahmins and Kyasths, Chamars and Miisulmans, all 
worked together, and their wives and children also ; poverty and distress levelled all distinctions, 
and I think this eagerness by all castes to work for the very small wages given is a strong and 
telling proof of the general scarcity, and shows that timelv relief was given only when 
urgently called for. 

Early in April it was intimated that the Chief Commissioner intended bolding a confer- 
ence at Gonda on the 13th of the month. Mr. Campbell and myself were directed to attend. 
The measures already adopted for alleviating distress were discussed. It was the concurrent 
opinion of all present that, under ordinary circumstances, we had obtained the upper hand of 
the distress, and that there was no fear of famine. Still there were many months before us 
and the next crop, and relief to be effectual must be continued well into the rains until there 
was a demand for labor in the fields. Sir George Couper took the same view, and thanking us 
warmly for the efforts we bad made to carry out the wishes of Government, directed that the 
works should continue open until further orders. 

On the 2Sth July Mr, Capper, deeming that further Government aid was not required, 
directed all relief works to be closed in this district on the 31st July. 

In addition to the estabKshment engaged on the several relief works, Sheo Dyal Singh, 
peshkar, was appointed superintendent on the S7th April. He did good service, being con- 
stantly on the move and keeping all those in charge of the work up to the mark. Unfor- 
tunately he fell ill in July, and is still unfit for his duties. At the Sadr two clerks were 
entertained, and the total cost of the Sadr establishment, including Sheo Dyal Singh's pay, 
amounted to Bs. 388-0-3. 

It remains for me now to notice to what extent the differeni^ works were carried out 

The accompanying map, which Mr. Hodges kindly planned for me, shows the system of 
roads projected, those fully and those partially finished. The military road from Hathia 
Khurd, the boundary of the Gonda district, to Bughora Tal on the Nepal frontier, marked 
A A, is 15^ mile s long, and is intersected by ten large koolars or hill streams. The itoad has 
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‘been formed throng’lioiit, witb an embankment from 6 inches to 8 feet, &0 feet mde, ai^ gh&ts 
made at each koolar. I commenced this road on the 9th February at Tandia, half-way between 
Gobbapur and Bughora Tal, as being the most central point and TOthin easy reach of the 
majority of the villages, under somewhat adverse circumstances, being for some days without 
professional aid of any kind. It was with difficulty I could provide occupation for the num- 
bers that came for work. On the 12 th February there were over 1,200 people worlring; and as 
there was every prospect of the numbers being shortly doubled, I thought it advisable 
to start another section, and proceeded to Bumhnee within a mile of Gobbapur, and there 
marked out a mile or so of road which prevented a crush at Tandia and drew the people 
from the neighbouring villages. On the 18th February Mr. Campbell, who was working up 
with his levels on the road from Tulshipur to Gobbapur, rode from his camp to give me the 
line j fortunately 1 had hit it off, and it was not necessary to make any alterations j he returned 
to camp after giving me some help, and worked up to me by the 19th. Bakhtawar Lai was 
sent to me later on, and right well he worked day and night. I must not omit here to mention 
the great assistance I received from my court munshi, Tilok Nath, who in addition to his 
judicial duties assisted me in paying the people, sitting up half the night watching the pre- 
paration of the register and keeping the accounts. The mohurrirs were a raw set, and it is 
entirely due to the trouble he took in teaching them that the registers were kept right. 

Gobbapur and Bhinga road. — This road, marked B B on the map, was projected to give 
relief to a number of villages between Gobbapur and the Bhinga forest, and to meet the 
Government forest roads. Its length is 6§ miles. A good road has been made throughout. 
Its extension to Sohelwa of 1% mile has also been finished, thus connecting the Bhinga 
Government forest and those at the foot of the hills. The land taken up for the road amounts 
to 78 heegahs. I was on this and the military road from the 9th February to 6th May, when 
I was called to the Sadr to take charge of the district. Sakhawat Husen was the Depart- 
ment Public Works overseer. I was extremely satisfied with the way he performed his duties. 
Mr. Hodges will be better able than I am to testify to his merits. 

Bhinga and Lachmanpur road, marked H H, 8 J miles, is completed, and 25 acres of 
land have been taken up. Lachmanpur to Muthara bazaar, marked L L, is 6^ miles long ; this 
has also been finished, and 16 acres of land taken up. These two works afforded relief to the 
inhabitants of the Durgapur illaka, pargana Ekowna. Gya Pershad was in charge of these 
roads, and 1 cannot speak too highly of the way he performed his duties. He worked cheaply 
and well, and not a single complaint was preferred against him. He is a good, trustworthy 
man, and I wish the Executive Engineer will not lose sight of him, Pipragh^t to Ekowna, 
marked D D, is 14 miles long. Only 13 miles were completed by the Slst July, and as 
there appeared no necessity for further expenditure from famine relief funds the work was 
closed. Darogah Emamuldin had sole charge of this work, and 1 have it on Mr. Hodges^ 
authority that the job is one of the best and cheapest in the whole division. 

Nanpara and Pipragh^t road, marked M M, is 26 miles in length. Ten miles have been com- 
pleted, and 8^ miles from the Nanpara end partly done. This road commenced badly under the 
charge of one Sheotahal Lai. He was found to he working at a very high rate, and generally mis- 
managed the whole thing. He was promptly removed, and Bakhtawar Lai was transferred 
from the military road, who soon set things on a proper footing, and exacted a fair amount of 
work from the people. About 187 acres of land have been taken up. Pipragh&t to Churdah, 
with extension to Babagunge, marked F F, is 24 miles in length. Commenced at Khyra ; 4^ miles 
have been completed as far as Surra, with the exception of one or two gaps which had to be left 
when the ground from the heavy rains we have had was under water. 

From Bahaguiige to Churdah and beyond in the direction of Pipragh&t some 4 miles have 
been completed ; here too the rain interfered with the work. From Churdah a short road was also 
made to Lukchi to meet the Government forest road at Churdah. Mukka Lai was in charge, and 
the cash was kept at the tehsil there belonging to the Maharaja of Bulrampur. At the 
Pipragh^t end of this I'oad Malik Ali was the district overseer and Ahmed Husen munshi, 
Isbak Lai being the Department Public Works officer. All gave satisfaction. Chamir Purwah 
to Nawabguiige, marked S, is a branch from the PipraghSt and Churdah road. It was projected to 
give relief to the people about Nawabgunge. Rice is the chief crop raised here, hut the outturn 
last year did not repay even the seed put in the ground. This road was managed entirely by 
Nawab Kazilbash, who kept our funds in his tehsil. 

Jhinghaghat approaches,— K. work started to relieve distress consequent on high prices in 
the town of Bharaieh. It consists of a high embankment with slopes all turfed. Fursut Lai, 
abkari mohurrir, was in charge, and he did the work very well. By the formation of this high 
embankment the bridge over the Soti at the entrance to the town from the north has been 
secured : 61,984 people were fed at a cost of Rs. 8,467-15-5. 

I regret to say that the statements of compensation for land appropriated for roads are not 
as yet completed. The ameens are hard at work, but the time of the year is agaiust them, and 
they have been delayed by the country in many places being under water. 

For the military road 168^ heegahs have been taken up, for which compensation, to the 
amount of Es. 766 will have to be paid, and a remission of revenue of Es. 64-14-6 allowed. 
For the Guhbapur and Bhinga road 72| beegahs have been taken up, for which as eompengation 
Bs. 868-6-0 will have to be paid and revenue remitted to the amount of Es. 42-15-0. 

The returns for the other roads will be submitted as soon as prepared. 


♦ 
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Remissions and eospensions oE Government demand have been granted as bdiow^ on the 
that the landlords shall make equivalent remissions of rent : — 


distinct understanding 


'' Pargana. 

Remissions. 

Suspen- 

sions. 

Tulsliipur ••• ••• 

JQkowxia (DuTgapTir) estate •• ••• ••• ••• •** 

Dhurmapur ... — •- ••• ••• ••• 

Churdab. (Mulhipur) estate ... ••• ... 

Churdab (the rest) ... ••• ••• 

Nanpara ... •• •• ••• — 

Bbinga ... - •- ••• ••• 

Total 

4,60$ 

14,044 

8,260 

3,423 

13,144 

15,340 

14,600 

«*• 

3*428 

15,340 

73,316 

18,763 


Although we commenced without even rough estimates, yet by the end of June regular 
estimates were prepared, submitted, and passed. I have not entered into details of estimates, 
amount of earth-work done, and rates at which work was performed on the different roads. It 
will be sufficient for me to note that in not one single instance was the estimate exceeded ; as a 
rule, we worked well below the amount. 

Ou the S5th May Mr. Hod^s and I started to visit all the works. Everywhere he 
expresrhcd himself well satisfied with the progress made. The people were contented, and no 
Qoniplaints were made against any of the establishment. 

At Churdah we met Mr. Campbell. Here Mr. Hodges left us, and Mr. Campbell and 
I went to inspect the Chamarpur branch road. A very heavy storm passed over the country 
on the SOth, and the next morning water was lying in many places from a foot to two feet deep. 
The work under the direct superintendence of i^fayatoolla, Peshbar of Nawab Nisar Ali 
Khan, was pronounced good and the people said they were paid regularly. I then proceeded 
to the works near Nanpara, and Mr. Campbell marched to Pipragh&t. More rain fell on the 
first three days of June, and every one commenced to plough. The only road I have not seen 
is the Ekowna and Pipragh&t one*, but Messrs. Hodges and Campbell drove through its whole 
length on the Sbth July, and were well satisfied with Imamuldin's work. 

* The greatest credit is due to these officers for the manner in which they have devoted 
themselvtS to their arduous duties. Unmindful of heat and rain, they were ever on the move, 
and the good quality of the work done is owing to their strict and constant supervision. 

The result of our operations has been that over a considerable portion of the district 
where severe distress prevailed the people have been fed and thus saved from starvation and 

*^*'^**The estates in Terai proper, instead of being deserted and ruined, are prosperous and well- 
to-do. Most assuredly numbers would have gone to Nepal had relief not been given before the 
beoiuuin*' of February. Many people were on the move, and a few from the villages round 
aliHuL Gobbapur had* left their home.s. These benefits have been obtained at a cost of 
Rs. 51,S0d spent on the relief works, and Rs. 7o,816 revenue remitted, making a. total of 
Rs! ; and b,iy,o59 men, women and children have been supported for a period of six 

Nevertheless, this large sum of money has not been lavishly expended or thrown away : 
the roads opened were works of public utility. "We have in exchange, where traffic is 
esueciallv heavv, a complete system of roads throughout the northern portion of the district, 
some unfinished it is true, but these are to be finished from district funds I believe. In addi- 
tion to local efforts for mitigation of distress, we received a sum of Rs. a,600_ with a promise 
of more if needed from the Central Relief Committee at Calcutta. This sum has been 
expended, through the agency of the talukdars, by a system of vilkge or home relief, and 
afforded assistance to those who from position, caste-prejudice, infirmity or any other cause 
could not resort to the works j we included also those who had suffered from the floods in June 

^be rains commenced earlv this year, and the people taking advantage of the blessing, 
have cultivated everv available patch of laud. The onltum of rice will be enormous, but conti- 
nuous rain, such as we have lately had, will I fear damage the maize. Stfil ihe, prospects of 
the kharif and rabi harvests are cheering, and I trust the present promise of bumper 

harvests may be fiilhlled. .. . a . it. 3 • 1 * xt • 

The cause of our success, if I may be permitted to use the word, in relief operation is 

in a lar<re measure due to the practicM way in which the Commissioner organized the system 
in be fotlowed out, to the generous manner in which the Chief Commissioner having once 
^i^rusted Mr. Capper with a responsible and anxious duty support^ him throughout, and, 
I may add, to the hearty and unselfish devotion to the work of all subordinates, European 

people will remember for many a day how the “Sirkiff ” cmne fonrard with no 
^md to help them in their need, and we, forgetting the risks we have run firpm 

In conehwiOT, I beg to expre® my thanlra to Mr. Capper for the kind assistance he was 
over mdy to afl'ord me daring a time of not only hard work, but great anxiety. 
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Aist. Commr., in charge Seligf Works, Bharmch 
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Letter from G. H. M. JBatten, Usq., Officiating ^ecretai'y to the Government 
of Indiat Department of Revenue, Agriculture and Commerce, to the 
Chief Commihsioiier of Oudh, No. 73, dated Calcutta, the 2t)ih February 
1875. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your Officiating Seci'etary’s 
letter Ko. 5652, dated 16th October 1874, submitting the final report on 
famine relief works in the Province of Oudh. 

2. In reply I am to say that the letter and the reports which accompanied 
it from Mr. Capper, Commissioner of tho Pyzabad Division, Mr. Macouochie, 
Deputy Commissioner of Gonda, Mr. Hodges, Officiating Executive Engineer, 
lielief Works Division, and Mr. 0. Chapman, Assistant Commissioner, Bharaich, 
give a clear and complete account of tho measures taken under your dh actions 
to avert the distress which was apprehended from the failure of the rains in the 
autumn of 1873. 

3. The condition of some parts of Oudh caused considerable anxiety at 
the time when Ilis Excellency the Ticeroy visited Lucknow in December of 
that year, the failure of the rice crop ha’sn.ng followed a succession of bad har- 
vests and other circumstances injurious to the cultivators of the soil. You 
were authorised to make such temporary remissions of the land revenue as might 
after local inquiry be found advisable, and to carry out such other measures for 
the relief of distress as might bo required, being guided by the Resolution of 
the Government of India of the 7th November 1873. 


4. Groat pains appear to have been taken by the Commissioner of 
Fyzabad to ascertiiin the extent of country over which severe distress was 
likely to occur, and you visited in person the districts where the failure of the 
rice crop had been the greatest. In your letter No. 1138, dated 3rd March, 
the measui es which seemed to you, after consultation with the local officers, to 
ho sufficient, were reported. Their gross cost u as estimated at Rs. 4,62,600, 
of which it was calculated that Rs. 2,65,000 would be spent on relief works, 
and Rs. 1,97,500 on advances for tho purcliaso of grain to be held in readi- 
ness for the people to buy in case there should be a dearth of food in certain 
remote parts of the province. 


5. These measures were approved by the Government of India in 
Mr. lion ell's letter No. 1021, dated 23th March 1874, and you were authorised 
to act upon your own discretion in adapting to the circumstances of Oudh the 
general principles which had been laid down to meet the distress in Bengal. Sub- 


* Ml IlnwelVs No T51S, dUeil 2i' I M n 1S7 1 

1 itiaucial iU'bolutiou No ibll, <1 lUd 2bth lb7-i 


soqucntly your proposals for strength- 
ening the staff in the distressed districts 
ucre also approved * 


6 The rain which fell at tho end of January and in the beginning of 
Etbruaiy 1^74, is stated to ha\e been of tho irrcarcNt value in securing an 
abundant spring crop and thus preseiwimr a lariro tract of country from seseve 
distress. The ai*ca of country ihi’oui?huut which scarcity was actually felt is 
estimated to comprise about 2,900 square mile*;, with a population of 750,000, 
and severe distress w’as confined to “ tolerably ’compact tracts.” 


7. The measures taken a]>pear to the Governor General in Council to 
have been completely successful. Public works were opened as the necessity 
arose. They were judiciously selected, and the system adopted wws ivcll suited 
to the circumstances of the case. It is calculated by you that 50,000 persons 
wei’e employed upon these works, w'hich were closed in the middle of August. 


8. Very little need w^as found for the distribution of gi*atuitons relief 
excepting on the property of the Maharaja of Bah’ampur, who took upon 
himself the charge of the poor upon his estates, having, besides other relief 
elsewhere, fed from 260 to 300 persons daily in a largo poor-house at Balmm- 
pur. The suppliei of grain wUicli were, seonred are stated to have been of 
considerable use, and the precaution taken was a wise one ; but there do<’s 
not appear to have been actually any serious defi,ciency in the food-supply, and 
trade is stated to have been active. 
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9. You calculate that the net cost of the relief operations will ho 
Ks. 2,38,396, of which Rs. 1,80,493 have been spent on public works, above the 
sum for which they would have been constructed in ordinary course. Rs. 40,000 
were expended on the grain operations, and Rs. 17,903 upon contingencies . 
The expenditure is moderate in amount, and every care appears to have been 
taken to prevent extravagance. 

10. The rex)ort8 prove that the part of Oudh where the rice crop of the 
winter of 1873 failed was for a time in a very critical condition, and that the 
successful manner in which severe distress was averted is mainly due to your 
foresight and that of the local officers, coupled with the zealous exertions of 
those who were actively engaged upon the relief operations. 

11. I am accordingly to convey to you the thanks of the Government 
of India, and to request that you will also convey their thanks to Messrs. 
Capper, Maconochie, Chapman and Hodges, as well as to the other officers, 
Euro 2 >ean and Native, who have been noticed by Mr. Capper as deserving special 
n 2 )proval for their conduct. 

12. I am further to request that the thanks of the Governor General in 
Council may be expressed to the Maharaja of Ralrampur for the assistance 
which at considerable sacrifice he has rendered to those persons living upon 
his estates and in his neighbourhood who were in need. The conduct of the 
Maharaja upon this occasion has given another proof of the liberality and 
public spirit which the Maharaja has always shown when occasion has 
demanded. 

13. I am to add that the report and enclosures together with this reply 
will be published in the Gazette qf India. 


RAILWAYS, &c. 


Letter Jrom Lieutenant-Colonel F. S. Taylor, F. E., Oonsvlting Engineer to tl ^ 
Government of India for Guaranteed Fuilways, to the Secretary to the Gor- 
ernment of India, Fuhlic Works Eigartment, No. 3407, dated 29//i 
December 1874. 

In accordance with the request conveyed in your No. 2378R., dated 21th 
September last, I have the honor to submit a report on the Railway opoiutions 
in connexion with the despatch of grain to the distressed districts. This re|;>ort 
has been delayed for the compilation of the necessary statistics. 

Deport on the Traffic operations of the East Indian Dailway during the Famine 

of 1873-74. 

The traffic in food-grains on the East Indian Railway sliowed unusual 
activity as eaidy as the mouth of October 1873, and its development became 
very rapid after the issue of the notification of Ist November, by which th(‘ 
rates to the public for food-grain travelling towards the threatened districts 
were, at the expense of Government, reduced to ^th pie per maund i)er mile. 

2. The arrangements of the Traffic Department w'ere duly organised to 

meet the emergency, and kept pace with the demand during* the rest of the 
year; but early in January, when the Government commenced operations on its 
own account, and the despatches of Government rice from Howrah to the Patna 
station began on a large scale, in addition to the public traffic, the signs of a 
block at once showed themselves; and on the l7th January I received iustruc- 
tions from His Excellency the Viceroy to take immediate steps to remedy the 
threatened evil. ^ 

3. After consultation with the Railway officials, I waited on His Honor 

the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal on the 19th, and represented that nothin «■ 
short of the complete separation of the Government business from that of the 
public at Patna station would suffice, and witji his approval I proceeded to 
cany the necessary measures into effect in concert with the local Civil Authori- 
ties and the Railway Company. * 
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4). Two favorable sites on the bank of tbo Ganges, ono two miles below 
Patna tbe otbei* opposite the neigbboiri'ing station of Barr, were found on the 
22m1, and the Bailway Engineers at once proceeded to lay branch lines to these 
points and to construct suitable sheds, sidings, and loading banks, Government 
agreeing to pay the cost ; and to these two dep6ts, with some slight assistance 
from a third branch which was subsequently laid from the station of Mokameh 
to the river at the request of Sir II. Temple, the whole of the Government rice 
■was worked up from Ilowrah in full train loads and thence transported across 
the Gauges without a single bitch of any consequence. 

5. In connection with this operation tbe name of Mr. Michael Fox, the 
contractor who constructed these branch lines, deserve special mention. 

6. In the middle of the month of Eebruai’v, the arrivals of Government 
rice in Calcutta hccame so large as to ovei*powor tho I’cceiving aud despatching 
capabilities of the Howrah station ; and under instructions issued by His 
Excellency tho Viceroy on 21st Echruary, a special supervision of the Com- 
pany’s arrangements, for utilising the carryiirg power of the line to its utmost 
and for preveuting confusion during the processes of landing and despatching, 
w as undertaken. 

7. During the first week, after improved arrangements were put in train, 
the daily dc’spatchcs from Ilowrah by East Indian Eaihvay averaged 2,-20 ions 
and oontiuned at about 2,000 tens per diem u}> to the end of Ikfarch ; during 
April the traffic was at its height, aud the daily despatches of Government rice 
exceeded 2,500 tons ; by the end of the month the pressure was over, and 
during May tho despatches fell again to 2,000 tons, and after that ceased to 
cause further anxiety. 

8. In connection with the despatches from Howrah the name of Mr. Urban 
Broughton, District Traffic Superintendent at Howrah, deserves special mention 
for his zeal and ability. 

9. Towards the cud of Eebruary intimation was x’eceived that grain was 
accumulating to an enormous extent at tho stations of the Sindh, Punjab, and 
D(*lhi llailway in the Punjab, and on 3rd March I received instructions from 
His Execllenoy to report on the carrying power of the Railway “ dowmwavds.” 
1 aceoi'dingly despatched Lieutenant Bisset, n. E., Deputy Consulting Engineer, 
to Lahore, to confer with the Government and Railway officials on the subject. 

10. IIo reported by telegraph on tho 12th that the supply of grain in the 
Punjab was practically unlimited, and I informed His Excellency that my in- 
X estigations led me to }>elieve that with duo co-operation between the tw'o Rail- 
Wciys, and with tho rolling-stock then available, tho despatches from tho Punjab 
and North- VTcst Provinces together might reach 1,700 tons per diem. 

11. Lieutenant Bisset's \ isit to Lahore w’as most opportuno, and the mission 
entrusted to him was very ably carried out. The result' was a greatly improved 
system of working the through traffic. 

12. A disorganisation of the working arrangements on tho chord line 
towaids the end of April caused detention of trains w’hich necessitated a 
diminution in the despatches of Government rice and led to an addmonal ac- 
cumulation of goods at Howrah. Captain VT. A. J. Wallace, a. e., Deputy 
Consulting Engineer, who was deputed to investigate the matter, reported that 
tho defect which had arisen from mismanagement in tho working of the 
station to station block system had been detected by tho Agency and removed. 
The airears of traffic that had accumulated at Howrah during this block were 
all worked off by 8th May. 

13. The magnitude of tho woik actually performed may ho gathered 
from tbe following figures. 

Prora the 1st October 1873 to the 1st August 1874', the total deliveines 
of grain at tbe stations in the tiir^tened distnets amounted to 81i2.0DU tons. 

Of which — 

Tons. 

308,697 were grain, 

95,113 „ pulses, 

440,886 „ rice. 
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The total q[uatitities mentioned above were derived from the following 


sources : — 

East Indian Bailway in Lower Bengal — 

Tons. 

Grain ... ... ... 38,400 

Pulses ... . 7,8s7 

Bice ... ... ... 425,709 

East Indian Bailway in North-TTestern 
Provinces — 

Grain ... ... ... 71,857 

Pulses ... .... ... 

Bice ... ... ]2,5C3 

Jubbulpore Line in Nortb-ITestci’n Pro- 
vinces, Central India, and Central Pro- 
vinces — 

Grain ... ... ••• 20,785 

Pulses ... ... ... 4,21 1 

Bice ... ... ... ],52l 

Great Indian Peninsula Bailway, chic'fly 
in Cential Provinces — 

Grain ... ... . . 3.3.987 

Pulses ... ... ... 10,201 

Bice ... ... ... 182 

Oudh and Bohilound Bail nay, in North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh — 

Grain ... ... ... 7l0 

Pulses ... ... ... 127 

Bice ... ... ... 10 

Bajpootana State Bail way, chiefly in Kaj- 
pootana — 

Grain ... ... 639 

Pulses ... ... ... 327 

Bice ... ... ... G 

Sind, Punjab, and Delhi Piailway, chiefly 
in Punjab— 

Grain ... ... 137,2‘'9 

Pulses ... ... ... 32,353 

Bice ... ... ... bis 


Tot-l. 


472,010 


118,127 


2G..520 


53,370 


877 


9v;g 


3 70,490 


812,696 


14. Of the amount received from Lower Bengal, 304,898 tons were Govern- 
ment rice sent from Calcutta, and considerable quantities of the receipts from 
the Punjab were either Government or procured for Government, but of this 
there is no record at once available. Of the total receipts, however, a consider- 
able portion n as from one part of the famine district to another, and there 
M'ere also considerable despatches from stations within to stations beyond tliose 
included in this return. 

16. The statistics of exports and imports in each group of stations are 
shown month by mouth in Appendix No. 1, and the abstract at fool shows the 
net quantities of food-grains absorbed by each district. 

These amount in total to — 

Grain ... ... ... 248,348 

Pulses ... ... ... 68,748 

K-iee ... ... ... 398,768 


Grand total net receipts 


716,864 tons. 


r r • 
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16. The supplies &om tl|B Juhhulpore line, the Great Indian Peninsula 
line, the Sind, Punjab, and D^hi Railway, which amount in all to 250,380 tons, 
could not by any other means of communication than railways have found 
their way to Behar, and it is since the occurrence of the last distress in Behar 
in 1866 that these som*ces of supply have been opened. It is to be regretted 
that there is no moans of comparing the supplies by the East Indian Railway 
in that period with tliose of the present occasion, but the East Indian Railway 
Company have unfortunately destroyed their I’ecords of that time and the 
information cannot now be got. 

17. The chief executive responsibility during this trying period devolved 
upon the TrafSc Manager of the East Indian Railway, Mr. J 0. Batchelor, and 
notwithstanding some shortcomings, the result, when the difidculties they had 
to contend with are taken into consideration, cannot fail to reflect cre^tably 
upon him, his Deputy, Mr. St. Legor Carter, and his staif of District 
Superintendents. 

18. To Mr. D. W. Campbell, the Locomotive Superintendent, very great 
credit is due for tho able management of his staff and for the admirable way in 
which ho worked his department ; and Mr. R. W. Pearce, the Carriage and 
Wagon Superintendent, equally upheld the credit of the Company in his 
department. 

19. Lastly, the Members of tho Board of Agency, Mr. Cecil Stephenson 
and Mr. G. Sibley, are to be congratulated on the highly successful termination 
of their labours, and it must be remembered that upon these two gentlemen, as 
the administrative heads of the Company’s Indian staff, the burden of the 
responsibility fell. 

CAIiCXJTTA, 

I7^e 23j d December 1874. 

Giiaranieed Baiheays. 


E. S. TAYLOR, Zieut,~Col., Jb. K, 

CotisulUng Engineer to Govt, for 
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STATISTICS OP (iRAIN TRAPPIO, E. I. RAILWAY, 

Prepared in the Consulting Engineer’s Office from statistics 


APPENDIX SHOWING THE TOTAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FOOD 


■ ! 

1 

1 

1 

BURDWAN TO TEENPAHAR 
(LOOP LINE). 


RAJMAHAL TO KUJEAH 
(LOOP LINE). 

MANCOOR 

(CHORD 

YeniN.I 

iMouth^. 

Oruh. 

PtriiSES. 

Bice. | 

Gbaih. 

PtrisES. 

Dice. 

Grain. 

1 

1 

Export. 

Im^ 

pt)Vt. 

Ex- 

port. 

ha- 

poPt 

Export. 

Import 

Export. 

Import 

Export. 

Import 

Export. 

Import 

Ex- 

port. 

Import 


1 ■ ' 

Md^. 


Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

1S7H. 

0(‘tolj(a* 

23,711 

6(yr 

4,896 

5,324: 

66,620 

1,597 

1,09,722 

4,679 

27,913 

539 

38,207 

21,470 

1,133 

7,093 

! 

Novembor ... 

1 

18,422 

6fl70 

18,372 

0,329 

06,309 

729 

65,015 

27,740 

24,408 

2,615 

15,413 

1^9,936 

3,631 

12,023 

1 

1 

I 

1 Dectmber ... 

15,301 

3m 

a393 

6,833 

124,791 

im 

47,399 

8o,098 

16,877 

26,075 

11,105 

2.59,891 

1,446 

11,122 

1 

187Ai 

1 

January 

34,621 

6,588 

9,089 

8,162 

143,263 

4,870 

60,593 

l,ld,321 

12,751 

6,638 

11,271 

4,12,602 

2,200 

9m 

1 

February ... 

26,471 

8,U3 

8,839 

11,484 

80,991 

3,348 

27,318 

91,304 

11,297 

21,238 

4,791 

5,58,254 

1,422 

9,141 


March 

r 

6.561 

2,64D 

7,476 

11,657 

63,177 

8,896 

17,209 

96,678 

9,763 

11,872 

3,919 

8, 68,585 

7 

4,194 

9) 

April ... 

14,856 

8,391 

7,336 

6,987 

i 

56,829 

20,836 

1 

29,786 

56,535 

6,063 

6,225 

3,697 

8,43,468 

382 

7,190 

J» 

May 

6,631 

18,155 

4,970 

11,279 

51,957 

48,082 

76,174 

38,936 

21,466 

7,4S1 

2,089 

3,89,379 

186 

6,373 


June 

7,007 

1 9,5^8 

6,1G6 

13,542 

44,120 

61,780 

1,25,598 

1,24,140 

19,029 

28,610 

2,842 

1,19,183 

694 

5,967 


July 

203 

1 

j 

mi 

4,776 

11,406 

24,590 

90,033 

44,104 

59,163 

20,675 

30,664 

12,123 

3,54,364 

1,479 

5,363 


Totil Mi»s. 

153,631 

^6i,83i 

79,308 

07,993 

701,517 

235,397 

6,02,918 

7,18,794 

1,69,232 

1,52,152 

1,06,457 

36,86,102 

12,580 

77,754 


j ToriL Tons 

5.055 

' 2,.4SS 

1 

' 2.911 

3,600 

' 25,773 

8,648 

22,160 

26,406 

6,217 

5,590 

3,874 

134,317 

4G2 

2,856 


Abslraci showing Fe( Despatches or Exports Hn rontan) and 


Description. 


Burdwan to Teenpahar 
Eajmahial to Knjrah 
Mancoor to Mananpnr 


Benares to Mirzapore 

Total 


Grand Total Net Receipts of food? 


OFFICE OP CONSiO. ENOB. TO QCWT. OF INDIA; 
Calcafftaf ihg 15M Dteembtr lii74. * 
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PEOM 1st OOTOBEE 1873 TO 31|t JULY 1874 
supplied by the Chief Auditor, East ludiau Eailway. 


JRAINS, MONTH BY MONTH, AT CERTAIN GROUPS OP STATIONS. 


}0 MANAOTUE 
ilNE). 


LUCKBESBRAI TO MOGFLSBEAI. I BENABES TO MIEZAPOEE. 


Pulses. 

Bice. 

Geaiit. 

Pulses. 

Bice. 

Geaie". 

Pulses. 

Bice. 

Export. 

Import* 

Export. 

Import. 

Export. 

Import. 

Export. 

Import. 

i 

Export. 

Import, 

Export. 

Import 

Export. 

Import 

Export. 

Import. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Wdb. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds.- 

Mds. 

Mds. 

1,836 

S,3U 

1 8,852 

76,257 

9,733 

1,09,262 

20,768 

lom 

31,236 

4,48,074 

1,643 

1,33,501 

1,431 

30;208 

2,170 

17,002 

158 

11499 

• 

17,062 

13,175 

22,374 

3,01,561 

37,222 

48,344 

19,114 

3,72^69 

12,707 

1,22,557 

9L8 

14,003 

2,429 

12,393 

1,809 

5,306 

24,349 

8,899 

47,823 

5,39,155 

11,911 

146,568 

13,865 

4,67,503 

16,760 

2,20,929 

1,018 

32,734 

1,883 

10,511 

583 

5,520 

88,430 

23,120 

1,00,322 

8,62,847 

26,617 

1^9^99 

6,653 

7,59,535 

68,429 

1 2,37,147 

3,372 

19,532 

2,402 

19,874 

197 

6 674 

21,663 

12,021 

46,052 

7,80,901 

26,588 

1,87,963 

6,068 

8,90,291 

67,658 

\ 

8^7,448 

1,476 

23,168 

2,464 

28,634 

222 

11,527 

19,073 

16,477 

30,063 

6,93,955 

29,039 

2,70,155 

8,084 

12,10,270 

33,508 

1,12,296 

10,267 

12,565 

696 

11,667 

842 

18,913 

16,468 

91,415 

28,635 

5,44,925 

67,206 

3,96,712 

16,122 

19,18,810 

8,914 

05,9 to 

10,384 

21,205 

660 

18,463 

729 

! 

16,618 

12.652 

1,49,688 

63,072 

6,74,635 

54,766 

4,32,776 

6,108 

9,71,509 

7,400 

61,430 

3,558 

9,057 

437 

6,078 

1,695 

23,506 

6,400 

69,744 

1,66,116 

7,75,807 

84,260 

1,76,179 

1 

16,364 

2,25,375 

19,544 

1,69,799 

2,250 

22,118 

468 

9,520 

2,140 

24,701 

20,682 

1,07,515 

94,913 

6,47,075 

66,417 

1,99,259 

17,822 

1,39,490 

4.^3 

1,75,804 

. 981 

18,241 

606 

8,754 

9,770 

1,27,608 

1,86,220 

5,68,311 

5,88,103 

59,30,128 

4,23,673 

20,08,378 

1,40,416 

73,98,720 

2,30,786 

15,56,821 

35,655 

2,02,881 

14,095 

1,42^96 

3S9 

4,688 

6,804 

20,878 

21,605 

217fi59 

15,565 

73,783 

6,168 

271,812 

8,478 

57,194 

1,310 

7,452 

518 

5^31 


i 


Net Receipts or Imports fin italics) in the above groups. 


Grain. 

Palses. 

Bice. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

3,273 

686 

17,125 

4556 

627 

130,442 

2895 

4829 

14,074 

196554 

58513 

266,654 

48,716 

6,142 

4,713 

248843 

68,748 

398,788 


in fainiii6 districts ... 716,85i tons. 

baports and aot ^ rams of the eatnee ia the body of the Abstract, 




A 


P. S. TAYLdB, Itieut..Col., B, E., 

ChntuWng Engineer to Gopi. of India 
for Gvarmiefd Baiimyt, QahaUa. 
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Letter from the Secretary to the Government of Indian JPuhUo Works Depart- 
ment, to the ConmUmg Dngmeer to the Government of India for Guaran- 
teed Maihoays, No. 606 B, dated 2Uh IMtmary 1876. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter hTo. 8407, 
dated the 29& December last, submitting a report on the railway operations in 
connexion with the despatch of grain to the distressed districts. 

2. The work which devolved upon yourself and the Deputy Consulting 
Engineers, Captain Wallace, b. b., and Lieutenant Bisset, e. e., from October 
1873 to June 1874, was exceedingly arduous and responsible. Li order to 
ensure the success of the relief operations, it was essential that the traffic on 
the trunk line of railwa;^ should be conducted with order and regularity ; that 
it was so conducted is in no small degree due to the energy of yourself and 
your deputies, and to the cordial manner in which you co-operated with the offi- 
cials of the Railway Company. 

3. His Excellency the Governor General in Council desires me to convey 
to you the expression of his entire approval of the manner in which you per- 
formed your duties, and to request that you will convey a similar expression of 
approval to Captain Wallace and Lieutenant Bisset. 


Brom Colonel O. B.. Dickens, B. A., Secretary to the Government of India, 
Bublic Works Department, to the Cha/trman of the Board of Agency of 
the Bast Indmn Bailway Company, No. 455 B, dated 20iA Behmary 1875. 

I am directed by His Excellency the Viceroy in Council to convey the 
thanks of the Government of India to the Members of the Board of Agency 
for the very valuable assistance which they have afforded to the Government in 
regard to the storage of rice at Howrah when supplies were received in large 
quantities in Calcutta and there was great difficulty in obtaining sufficient 
accojnmodation for it. This assistance has been warmly acknowledged by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Graham, the officer in charge of the rice received at Calcutta, 
in his letter of the 1st of August last. 

2. His Excellency the Governor General in Council congratulates the 
Members of the Board of Agency, Mr. Cecil Stephenson and Mr. G. Sibley, 
on the highly successful teimination of their labours in providing for the dis- 
patch of supplies of food-grain to the distressed districts, and I am to request 
that you will be so good as to communicate to Mr. J. C. Batchelor, the Traffic 
Manager, his Deputy Mr. St. Leger Carter, and his staff, and among them 
especially to Mr. Urban Broughton, District Traffic Superintendent at Howrah, 
as well as to Mr. D. W. Campbell, the Locomotive Superintendent, and Mr. E. 

W. Pearce, the Carriage and Wagon Superintendent, and the other officers and 
staff of the Company who were actively engaged at the time of the great strain 
upon the resources of the line, the thanks of the Government of India for 
their services which have been brought to notice by Lieutenant-Colonel 
E. S. Taylor, e. b., Oonstdting Engineer to the Government of India for Guar- 
anteed Railways, Calcutta. ^ 

Letter from the Secretory to the Government of India, Bublic Works Depart- 
ment, to the Agent, Bastern Bengal BaMtoay Company, No. 603 B, ^ted 
the 2%rd Feh'uary 1876. 

Lieutenant-Colonel E. S. Taylor, e. b.. Consulting Engineer to the Gov- 
ernment of India for Guaranteed Railways, Calcutta, having brought to 
notice the assistance afforded hj the Eastern Bengal Railway Company to the 
Government in the famine crisis, by expediting, as far as possible, the despatch 
of rice from the river side station at Chitpore, to the distressed districts, I am 
directed by His Excellency the Yice^;oy in Council to convey the thanks of the 
.Government of India to yourself and to the several heads of Departments of 
the Eastern Bengal Railway for this service. 

Memorandum from Lieut.- Colonel C. Bollard, B. B., ConmUmg Engineer to 
the Government of India for Quranteed BaUways, Lahore, to the Secretary 
to the Gov&mment of India, Bublic Works Department, No. 101, dtoted 
i'Tth January 1876. 

In compliance with Public Works Department No. 2379 Rj dated 24th 
September 1874, the undersigned has the honor to forward, for the information • 

57 
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of the Government of India, the report therein caUed for, showing the Soind, 
Punjab and Delhi Railway operations in connection with the despatch of food- 
grains to the distressed districts in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces. 


Rejport showing (he Scind, Punjab, md Delhi Bailimy operation in connection 
with the despatch of food-grain to the distressed distrusts in Bengal tmd the 
North- Western Provinces. 

The accompanying table, marked A, shows the amoimt of grain despatched 
by the Scind, Punjab and Delhi Railway during the period of nine months (16th 
Kovembor 1873 to 15th August 1874) to have aggregated 45,73,122 maunds, 
realizing in freight Rs. 12,77,055, of which Rs. 6,69,017 was paid by Govern- 
ment as compensation for the reduclion from J to pie per maund per mile. 

An examination of the table will show that the export &om Loodianah 
was nearly one-half (accurately it was 0"48) of the whole quantity despatched. 
Dmballa and the adjoining stations of Rajpoora and Burrara stan^ also high. 

The average number of goods trains run on the down line averaged monthly 
during this period 108*95 against an average of 35 before the grain traffic com- 
menced. The extra expenffiture on the goods sheds, running establishments, 
loading and storing, averaged Rs. 1,194 per mensem. 

Inere is no doubt that this Company lost several large consignments of 
grain from want of wagons. It was not that our rolling-stock was insufficient, 
Wt that it was impossible for the East Indian Hallway to return an equivalent 
for our wagons thrown upon that line, and delay of five and six days took place 
before they could be returned. This told against our traffic. 

The officials of the Company worked arduously and well, and it is very 
creditable to the Traffic Manager, Mr. Ross and his assistant Mr. A. Saunders, 
that so much was done with so small an increase to the staff. The Locomotive 
Superintendent, Mr. Bocquet,andhis assistants, Mr. Sandiford and W. Boequet, 
met the demand in their Departmente promptly and energetically. 


* 
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On account of under-charges. 
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Letter from the Secretary to the Ooceremeat of LuUa, PuhUe Works Lepart- 
ment, to the Agents Sindht Punjab and Delhi Mailioay Company^ Uo. 612* 
dated ^-Lth Febrvary 1875. 

laoutcnant-Colonol 0. Pollard, e. b., Consulting Engineer to the Govern- 
ment of India for Guaranteed llaihrays at Lahore, having brought to the notice 
of the Government of India the assistance afforded by the staff under your 
orders in the despatch of food-grain to the famine-stricken districts in Bengal, 
I am directed by His Excellency iho Governor General in Council to express 
to you His ExcoUeney’s acknowledgment of the service rendered, and to request 
that you will convoy the thanks of the Government of India to the Traffic 
Manager, Mr. Boss, and his Assistant, Mr. A, Saunders, to the Locomotive 
Superintendent, Mr. Boequet, and his Assistants, Mr. Sandiford and Mr, W. 
Boequet and to the rest of the staff. 


Letter from llajor ,T. Graham, on special duty, to the Deputy Secretary to the 
Gocernnienf of India, Department of Deoemie, Agriculture and Commerce, 
yo. 1772, dated Isl August ISTl. 

As diiwtcd in the last paragraph of your letter No. 223 0, dated 9th ultimo, 
I have now the honor to submit, for the information of Government, the 
following report regarding the rice purchased in Calcutta or landed &om ships 
for despatch to the famine districts between the 11th November 1873 and the 
31st July 1871. 


2. To make it more complete, I have incoi’porated with my own proceed- 
, . ,T -r 1 • 1 o those of mv predecessors, Mr. Toynbee 

-ai't.!’. tiausuciion'. with ni> own and Captain J. Barnard Smith, but kept each 

separate for easier reference. 
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6. The quantities despatched from Norember 18th, 1878, to July 31st, 
1874, were forwarded as follows : — 



Despatched by 

G. Toynbee, Esq.» 0.8* 

Despatched by Captain 
J. B. Smith. 

Despatched by Major 
J. Graham. 

Total quantities des- 
patched. 


Bags. 

Mannds. 

Bags. 

Mannds. 

Bags. 

Mannds. 

Bag,. 

Mannds. 

East Indian Kail'fiay . 

6,97,872 

11,77.736 

a81,488 

12,76,758 

i 

31,76,410 

5a45,838 

44,05,270 

82,99,826 

EastemBengal Bailwaj 

1,38,971 

2,67,365 

1,27,412 

1,67,654 i 

7,40,668 

18,06,237 

10,06,961 

17,81,256 

River steamers and flats 

14,341 

28,682 

HOS5 

28,060 

63,942 

1,02,318 

82,308 

1,69,060 

Total 

7,50,684 

14478,782 

7,72,925 

14,62,457 

89,70,920 

72,63,893 

54,94,629 

1,01,90,182 


7. The average daily and total monthly deliveries made by Messrs. Bird 
and Company, the Government Landing Contractors, during the whole of their 
contracts, were— 


Montes. 

Average daily 
deliveries. 

Monthly deli- 
veries. 





Tons. 

Tons. 

November 

t 

« a • a • « 



Ill 

1,444 

December ... 

... • • • 

ft • • 


816 

8,869 

January 

• • • • • • 

... 


1,136 

86,200 

February 

• * • • • • 

... 


1,664 

46,309 

March. 

... • • . 

• ft 



78,820 

April 

• • • • 

ft ft 



84,012 

May 


ft ft ft 



62,205 

June 

• • • • • • 

• ft • 



25,709 

July 

• • ft • ft ft 

ft. ft 


1,674 

2,570 


Messrs. Bird and Company alone had at one time employed in this work 
460 cargo boats, carrying about 26 tons each, 6,000 coolies, and 920 carts. 

The largest landing made by them was on April 6th, consisting of — 


Bags. 

Tons. 

Mannds. 

55,544 

4,114 

1,11,078 


8. The average daily and total monthly despatches made by the East 
Indian KaUway Company from 18th November 1873 to 31st July 1874 were— 


Months. 

Daily average 
number of 
wagons 
despatched. 

Daily average 
number ot 
bags 

despatched. 

Monthly 
number of 
wagons 
despatched. 

Monthly 
number of 
bags 

despatched. 

November 

December 

Jaimaiy ... ... 

Tebmacy ... 

March 

April 

May 

Svm 

July 

19 

39 

116 

224 

266 

881 

271 

62 

63 

1,917 

8,860 

11,663 

22,460 

26,657 

80,117 

27,111 

6,494 

8,447 

212 

966 

3,499 

6,291 

8,264 

10,832 

8,404 

1,812 

1,977 

t 

21,088 

96,491 

8,49,898 

6.28.885 

8.28.886 
10,88,685 

8,40,489 

1,88,834 

2,61,856 
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The largest despatch was made on — 



Bags. 

Maunds. 

Tons. 

April 16th 

46,566 

88,478 

• 8,160 


9. The largest balance in store was on the 26th June— 


Bags. { 

Tons. 

9,96,838 

66,325 


10. In addition to the sloops and river steamers bringing rice from Orissa, 
Number of vessels employed, and the 101 vessels Were employed in couveying cargoes 

unloading and landing of their cargoes. from beyond sea. With such a fleet, amongst 

which were country sailing ships and some of the fastest of the Suez Canal 
steamers, and owing to their cargoes being laden at so many different ports and 
by so many different agents, it was of course impossible to arrange for their 
arrivals at any regular intervals ; consequently at one time we had only a few 
vessels in port, and at another more than we could possibly deal with. As my 
particular attention was directed to keeping up a never-failing supply for the 
railways, the work was one of great anxiety. If we had too few vessels, there 
was the danger of a short supply ; if too many, of the ships coming on demur- 
rage. It was easy to get the cargoes unladen ; Wt owing to the limited frontage 
the railways possess, part of which was always taken up with private traflSio, 
there was frequently the greatest trouble in getting our landings effected ; and 
I have often seen the banks lined with boats two and three deep with others 
moored outside in the stream. 

11. To lighten the pressure as much as possible, it was arranged to land 
ijau^ug-piaces und resevvcs for despatch the grain for the East Indian E/ailway at five 

by Bast Indian Railway. different placeS. 

Is^.— At the Howrah loading platforms. Here, when wagons were avail- 
able, they were run down to the shore and filled direct from the boats ; when 
they were not, the Railway Company placed at our disposal three and a half of 
their loading platforms, capable of containing about 40,000 bags. But in addi- 
tion to these we have often had the beach covered with stacks of rice. 

2«c?. — ^At the old engine-sheds. These buildings were our great loading 
reserve godowns ; they were capable of containing 20,000 tons of rice as Bengal 
rice is usually stored, but as they are unfortunately situated above 500 yards 
from the landing place, there was great difidculty in getting the rice into them. 
Eor a long time it was carried by coolies, but when the very hot wither set in, 
they could not carry such a load (2 maunds, say 166 lbs. ) such a distance ; they 
broke down and commenced to desert. Fortunately I vras then able to a^ange 
to have the work done with railway trucks, though it caused much incon- 
venience, as there was no direct line of rails to the sheds, and the wagons on 
this work interfered with the ordinary traffic. We had previously tried carts, 
but they could not work over so many lines of rails. 

Zrd. — ^At the portioe of the Howrah passengers’ platform. The railway 
allowed us to use this also, and here the greater part of the Saigon rice was 
loaded and despatched. The distance from the landing place was about 160 
yards, a long lead, but not so oppressive as to the engine-sheds. 

Uh . — ^At the North Ghfit at Sulkea. This place we reserved for Orissa 
rice only, and we had so much testing, examining, and exchanging of the Orissa 
supplies that it was folly occupied. 

5;A.— At the South Ghfit at Sulkea. Here two temper^ loading plat- 
forms were erected before my arrival, wMoh I found simply invaluable. Mil- 
lions of passed over them. Again and again they broke down and were 

repaired, but the work never ceased, and for both Europeans and Natives it was 
most severe, for the correlated iron roofs reflected the heat, and the boards were 
so hot that even watering them did not keep the coolies’ feet from being 
blistered, and I had to cover them with old gunny bags.^ 
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12. Por the Eastern Bengal Railway we landed rice at their river-side 
Landu^j-piaocs and reaerves for des- Station of CMtpore, loading the wagons direct from 

pauh b} Eastcin Bengal Kaiiwaj. boats wheu they Were available ; and when they 

were not, we cither stacked the rice on the bank or in the railway godowns, 
which they allowed us the use of on paying rent for the same. ^ Besides 
Chitpore* we also used the Sealdah station for despatching all the Saigon con- 
signments of Messrs. Samuel and Company, which, after being rebagsed at the 
jetties, were conveyed to Sealdah on carts. 

13. I may hero remark that the East Indian Railway Company has, 
Assibinnco diToiciod by East indi&n without rent Or charge, placed at our disposal 

“•“i***? every building they had available, and large quan- 

tities of material for storing. They entirely floored for us with old sleepers 
the engine-sheds at Howrah, lent 2,708 more for the Opium Godowns, and 
1 7,433 new and 8,307 old for the Salt Golahs, and the sheds on their own and 
the Docking Company’s premises at Sulkeah. (You are aware that the Opium 
Qodown is on this side of the river, and the Salt Golahs and Docking Com- 
pany’s sheds entirely separate from the Railway Company’s grounds.) In fact, 
they have in every way and in the most liberal manner endeavoured to facili- 
tate the operations of Government. 

14. The river steamers were all loaded direct 
Loading iner stcauiera. from ships SO loug as we had any vessels discharg- 

ing cargoes. 

16. Our chief drawbacks in unloading and land- 
ing the cargoes were — 

]«<. — The way in which vessels were occasionally chartered. Some we 
were bound to discharge at the rate of 600 tons (say 10,000 bags) 
a day ; and if we had, as was generally the case, ten or twelve 
other steamers in port when these arrived, it was not a little dis- 
heartening to find a vessel come on our hand from wlu'ch the 
cargo must be discharged at this rate, or a penalty of (often) 
Rs. 1,000 a day entailed on Government. From others we were 
bound to take “ as much as they liked to discharge on Sundays 
or week days, by night or by day.” 

-Cargoes of 2.i-maund bags, which the coolies would not — ^indeed could 
not — lift. The East Indian Railway landed these for me at their 
jetties by the steam cranes. 

-Our greatest infliction was the state of the bags from Madias. My 
establishments were taken up day after day repaiiing and rebag- 
giiig these. Our platforms, our landing-places, our godowns, 
wore all covered with them in a burst and tom state, and the 
annoyance caused by them when we had such heavy work on 
hand was inexpressible. 

long before our despatches ceased, the pressure upon us from the 
Godowns employed. S^at number of ships arriving forced us to com- 

mence storing, and at various times we had the 
following quantities in the following places 


ulties oxppiicnced in nnlo’iding 
and lauding taigues. 


2Hdf.- 


Zrd.- 


IG. 


Caleuila Side, 

1. Opinm Godowns ... 

2. Bonded Warehouso 

8. Pittooria GhSii ... 

4. No. 6, Clive Eow 

5. Sealdah station 

6. Ditto old shed 

7. Chitpore railway godowns 

8. Chitpore new sheds ... 


Howrah Hde. 
d. Sini^e-sheds ... 

19. Pcarlieo^ Howrah etaflon 


Tons. 

5,383 

C,2S5* 

4,493 

2,083 


These were landed at different ghte, 
and conveyed thence by carts. 


Landed at the jetties, rebagged there, 
and conveyed thence by carts. 

o at Chitpore and conveyed 

»,000 J thence by rail. 

2,775 landed at Chitpore and carried by 
carts. 

8,828 from the Sealdah terminns, 

Chitpore godowns, and the 
Sealdah old shed, when they had 
to be vacated. 

9,291 landed at Howrah and corned bv 
coolies and tnieks, 

988 By ^ate and carts from Messrs. 

CharrioPs godowns at 




% 


1 
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Sowrah Side—Qoui^. 

11. Salt Golahs 

12. Calcutta Docking Pompany^s old shed 

13. Ditto ditto new sheds 

14. Sulkeah railway sheds . . 

15. Ditto temporary loading platforms J 

16. No. 141, Sulkea Eoad 

17. Moody Cotton Press 


Tons. 

1,324 

By carts from Sulkeah. 

1,626 

Ditto. 

8,176 

Ditto. 

14,9044 

^ Ditto, with the exception of the 

few sheds on the river bank, which 

2,046 

[ were filled by the coolies only. 
Filled from Messrs. Robert and 

2,068 

CharrioPs godowns by carts. 


TOTiLli 


80,454 


Messrs Bud and Company, Landing 
Conti actois. 


Ml 

nagoi 


Mr. 


Biouarhton, District Traffic Ma- 
East Indian Railway. 


17. Of the despatches T have already said so much iu my remarks about 

Deapatchei. landings that I need only here add that for weeks 

together we were loading and sending off from 
60 to 60,000 bags daily. The East Indian Railway Company kept up for this 
work an extra staff of above 100 clerks. 

18. During all this period I am happy to say that our only casualties 

CMUBities. coolie, who had a sunstroke and died in a 

few minutes at Ohitpore, and another who got his 
leg broken by a hag of rice falling on him in the engine-sheds. 

19. I cannot close this report without briefly bringing to the notice of 

Government how admirably the work of landing 
was carried out by the contractors, Messrs. Bird and 
Company, and of despatching by Mr Broughton, 
the District Traffic Manager of the East Indian 
Kailway. 

The former had an unlimited supply of boats. Their working partner, 
S. Bird, superintending their enormous landings, never failed by his presence 
and arrangements to overcome every difficulty. 

Of Mr. Broughton I will only say, that on all occasions and at all times he 
gave me the most ready and willing assistance, often at great inconvenience 
to himself. As to the work the/ effected, the details above given speak for 
themselves. 

Had it not been for the manner in which they worked most cordially with 
Mr, Toynbee, the despatching officer, and myself, the work would have been 
much more difficult ; and it was no little gain to have had such able and willing 
hands to assist in the arrangements for landing above 11^ millions and des- 
patching above 10 millions of maunds. 

P. S . — I had hoped to have been able to furnish with this report a memorandum showing 

the veiy small loss which Government has incurred from 
having rice damaged either on boaid-ships or when in my 
dhargfe here. I am preparing it iu communication with the Assistant Comptroller Geneial, and 
will furnish it hereafter. 


Letter from Major J. Graham, on special duty, to the Deputy Secretary to the 
Government of India, Department of Revenue, Agriculture and Gcmmerce, 
No. 1776, dated August 1874. 

In continuation of this office letter No. 1772 of this date, I have the hono? 
to report that the total niunber of damaged bags received in cargoes from the 
14th November to this date, the loss of which falls on Government, is only 
2,466, exclusive of the cargo of the Calcutta, or with it 32,200. The average 
loss per cent, is ‘047, exclusive of the Calcutta*?^ cargo and ‘55 with it. 

It must be home in mind that the 2,466 damaged bags above mentioned 
were not a total loss : all or nearly all were sold, and the actual loss to the State 
may be fairly stated as not above three-fourths of the percentage entered above. 

Of course the above does not include the damaged bags, the value of which 
has or will be recovered from shippers, ship agents or landing agents. 


Letter fom A. P. Sowell^ Bsq., Deputy Secretary to the Govemmernt of India, 
Department of Revenue, Agriculture amd Commerce, to Major J. Graham, 
on special duty. No. 2606, ^ted 11/4 September 1874. 

I am desired to acknowledge your letter No. 1772, dated 1st ultimo* 
reporting on the arrangement's connected with the receipt and despatch up- 
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country of therioe pnichased in Calcutta or ordered from beyond sea for tbe 

supply of the famine-stricken districts of Bengal 

2. It appears from your report that between tbe 14tb November ^d the 
Slst July last 294 oai^oes of Government rice were brought by ships and 
steamers to Calcutta, exclusive of sloops and river steamers, the whole aggre- 
gating 62,40,874 bags, or 1,16,12,609 mauuds of about 82 lbs. each. This 
amount was of course exclusive of the Government purchases in C^cutta, 
which, however, were comparatively inconsiderable. The despatches during the 
same period from Calcutta were 1,01,90,182 maunds, of which 82,99,826 maunds 
were carried away by the Bast Indian Bailway— the largest despatch in one day 
being 88,478 maunds— on the 16th April. The bulk of the whole quantity was 
from on board-ship and delivered over to the railway authorities by the 
Government contractors, Messrs. Bird and Company,^ who were^ entTOsted- 
with the entire contract in view to avoid, as far as possible, competition in tbe 
labor market and disturbance of the ordinary rates of coolies and boats. Their 
total deliveries amounted to 93,87,481 maunds, their largest monthly delivery 
being 22,86,126 maunds, or 84,012 tons, giving a daily average during the 
month of 76,160 maunds, or 2,800 tons. There were of course many difficulties 
in arranging at the same time for such large receipts from so many different 
quarters and for despatches from only two railway stations, and these difficulties 
were aggravated, on the one hand, by the rate of discharge required by some of 
the charter parties and by the state in which some of the cargoes were received, 
and, on the other, by the limited river frontage and accommodation afforded by 
the railways and by the requirements of private trade with which special in- 
structions had been issued not to interfere. These difficulties, however, appear 
to have been overcome by multiplying the points of receipt, reserve, and des- 
patch, by your constant personal supervision, by the efficiency of the Govern- 
ment contractors, and by the cordial co-operation of the Railway Companies. 

8. The whole arrangements have been exceedingly well managed through- 
out, and the Governor General in Council is of opinion that the successful 
conduct, without hindrance or delay, of such a large operation at a very import- 
ant stage when there were many dements of failure, and failure would have 
been serious, is highly creditable to you, and you have well earned the tbanTra 
of Government. You bring to notice the services of the Government con- 
tractors, Messrs. Bird and Company, and of Mr. Broughton, the District Traffic 
Manager of the East Indian Railway, as well as the liberal arrangements made 
by the Company for the accommodation of the rice previous to its despatch by 
their line. When the operations have been brought to a close a suitable oppor- 
tunity will be taken of acknowledging these services. 


LetUr Jrom Major J. Oraham, on special duty, to the Vnder-Seoretary to the 
xioomiment qf India, Department of Revenue, AgrUsultme and Com- 
merce, No. 2070, dated 4ith February 1875. 

I have now the honor to report, for the information of Government that 
the last rice godowns have been emptied. ’ 

2. I beg to annex a statement showing in detail the disposal of all the 
rice (86,96,548, eight millions six hundred and ninety-six thousand five hundred 
and forty-eight maunds, about 819,465 tons) which was received by me. 

From the statement it will be seen that — ^ 


238,884 tons were despatched by the East Indian Railwav 
49,464 by the Eastern Bengal Railway, 

9,682 by river steamers, &o., 

78 made over to the civil authorities in Calcutta, 

84 lost by the landing contractors, of which the ’price has been 
recovered from them, and 

6 lost by danaage in godown. The remainder (21,320 tons) 
w^fts sold* 


8. la aay latter No. 1976* of th.a 16tb Novamber last, I reported tbe care 
* Proceedings for December No. I had tnken and was taking in recover- 

7 » A j T i. * . ii. sweepings from ships, boats, 

platforms, &o., and I beg to report that the quantity collected in this wav 
(7J2| tons) has been sold for Rs. 29,095-8. ^ 
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4. The total amount realised by the sales was Es. 8;09,2S3>5-6, which has 
been duly received and credited to Government. 

5. I have been informed by different members of the mercantile com- 
munity that the rice brought much higher prices than they expected. I know 
many European merchants came to the sales to buy, and could not give the 
prices given by natives. The very high rates of ^ight prevailing daring the 
last three months were greatly against the sales. 

These rates, which were thirty shillings a ton when the first sale took place, 
had, I understand, risen to sixty when the last auction was held. 

6. The average price which the whole sales brought was Be. 1-6-6 per 
maund net, about Es. 88-4-6 (or say £ 3-16-6) per ton. 

7. The rice sold in Calcutta has been shipped to England, Erance, Ceylon, 
Singapore, the Maldives, Aden, Jedda, and to Bombay for the Persian Gulf ; a 
considerable quantity has been retailed on the spot, and a good deal sent 
through the neighbouring districts by country boats. 

8. Much of the rice was rebagged and weighed at the sheds before removal, 
and the loss was ascertained’ (according to the statements of the purchasers) 
to be about 6 per cent. 

9. The rebagging was particularly necessary as regards the Madras rice, 
which was found in some stacks almost in bulk, the bags from their own 
rottenness and the attacks of birds and rats having become entirely useless. 

10. The rice all through the season suffered more from birds than any 
kind of vermin, and it was only latterly when the most of it was removed and 
that the rats concentrated their forces on the small quantity remaining that 
the stacks suffered much. There was little or no loss however, as off the floors 
and from the ground under them I collected hundreds of maunds. 

11. The Docking Company’s premises, after having been put in order by 
the Department of Public Works, were made over, on the 15th ultimo, by the 
Executive Engineer and myself to the Superintendent of that Company, who ex- 
pressed himself fully satisfied in every way. 1 have made over the sheds on the 
East Indian BaEway Company’s premises at Sulkea to the Department of 
Public Works. The last lot of rice was removed from them yester^y. 

12. All the unserviceable tarpaulins, ganny bags, scales, weights, &c., 
f Procee^ngs for DeoemW 1874. Were Sold by auction On the 25th ultimo, as sanc- 

15. tioned in your lettert No. 2805, dated 29th Decem- 

ber 1874. I have not as yet received the account sales firom Messrs. Mackenzie 
Lyall and Company, but the amount wiU be duly realised by me and credited 
to Government. 

18. Every establishment has been discharged and every account paid. 
I know of nothing unsettled or unadjusted with the exception mentioned in 
last paragraph. 

14. 1 have asked the Comptroller General if there is any objection to my 
closing this office either as regards his own accounts or my accounts with him, 
and he has replied that there is none. 

15. I have now therefore only to solicit the permission of Government 
to close my office, and orders regarding the disposal of its records. 

JStca tales statemeni siomnff the qmatUies and descriptions of rice soli, ike amounts realisei; and 

the average prices obtained per maund net. 


Dbscbiotok. 

QUAI7TmB9 SOLD 

Amounts realised. 

Piice per maund 
net, after de- 
duction of 
loss. 

Bags. 

Maunds, 

net. 

Burma ^ 

Madras ^ ,m* 

Saigou 

Oiiissa 

2,46,915 

69,660 

1,084 

12 

4,40.074 

1,33,085 

2,055 

23 

Rb. A. P. 
6,97,644 9 6 
2.08,001 14 0 
2,976 14 0 
60 0 0 

Bs. A. P. 
15 8 
19 1 
17 2 

2 9 8 

8,17,611 

6,76,187 

8,09,283 5 6 

16 6 


Caicotta, 

The Uh Februarg 1875. 


} 


Gross quaniity sold 5,99»776 maunds. 

Ayera^ allowed at the sales per cent. 


J. QfiABAK^ MajoTg 
On special duty. 


ft 










Major James GfaMm {On special in account current with the Governtnent of Imlia. 
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Caiottia, ■> graham. Major, 

nemM!irtia^l87&. ) 0» speciaUufy. 
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Lettef from C. J. I/yall, Esq., Under-Secretary to the Government of India, 

Department of Bevenue, Agriculture and Commerce, to Lieutenant- Colo- 
nel J. Graham, on Special Duty, No. 76, dated Calcutta, the %%nd Feh- 

ruary 1876. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 2070, dated 
the 4th instant, reporting on the arrangements connected with the receipt and 
disposal of the rice, amounting to 8,696,548 mannds, with the charge of which 
you have been entrusted. 

2. I am to repeat the thanks of the Government of India for the very 
satisfactory manner in which you have performed the arduous and responsible 
duties which have devolved upon you from the end of February 1874 to the 
close of the relief operations and the disposal of the rice remaining on hand. 

3. I am to request that you will convey to Messrs. Bird and Company 
and especially to Mr. S. Bird, the thanks of the Government of India for the 
efficient manner in which their work was performed. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has already conveyed his thanks to 
Mr. Toynbee, who has managed exceedingly well the business of receiving the 
grain from you and despatching it by train. 

4. Your office may now be closed, and the records handed over to the 
Office of the Comptroller General. 

5. I am to add that this letter, together with your letter of the 1st 
August last, and the reply thereto of the 11th September 1874, No. 2606, will 
be published for general information. 

6. A separate letter has been sent to the Agent, East Indian Bailway 
Company, thanking the Agency and Mr. Broughton for their co-operation in 
facilitating the transport of rice. 


60 
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rnaiement ihe Quantity of Rice (dbHnyvishUy Table and other kia<h), Paddy, Wheat, Oram, and other Fo6d-yrain. exported frou the Preeideaey of Bengal in iha 

12 months, from 1st October to SO^A September of the years 1872-78 and 1878-74. 
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PART HI. 

CONTINUATION OF THE SPECIAL NARRATIVES OP TEE 
DROUGHT IN BENGAL AND BEHAR, 1873-74. 


No. 22. 

Tmenty-seoond Special Narrative of the Drought, from the lOth to the 2Zrd 

July 1874. 

The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Richard Tenaple, writes from Hajeepore 
on the 21st July the following remarks for inclusion in the present narrative: — 

“Since the preparation of the last narrative on the 9th July, there has 
not occurred any marked change in the general situation as therein described. 
My remarks, therefore, on the present occasion may be brief. 

“During the fortnight under review the rains have continued to fall 
abundantly throughout the distressed districts north of the Ganges. In some 
parts the rainfall has been measured by as much as from 20 to 80 inches since 
May. There have been, in consequence, violent floods; swollen streams; 
inundations, with submergence of broad tracts of country ; some devastation of 
cultivated fields ; and deposits of sand over the young crops after subsidence 
of the water. Whether the injuries thus caused are sufficient to materially 
affect the promise of the autumnal harvest can hardly yet be known. The 
early occurrence of the floods this year causes anxiety for the safety of the 
amm, or winter rice recently sown, or springing up to a moderate height above 
the ground. The hope is, that if the tender plant can only rear its head above 
the water, then its inherent strength and vitality will cause its stem to grow as 
fast as the water rises, till the plant in its maturity attains an astonishing 
growth beneath the water. On the whole, though alarm is sometimes express- 
ed for both the early and the later crops in some places, there is no ground as 
yet for any fear as regards the country generally; while there is, on the other 
hand, much ground for hopefulness. 

“ But in the south of Bengal, near Calcutta, the rain has been very scanty, 
especially in the 24-Pergunnahs, and in the districts of Midnapore, Hooghly, 
Burdwan, and Bankoora. It is too early to express any apprehension, inasmuch 
as rain may yet come in time to bring the harvests forward. In Bankoora and 
in Midnapore fear certainly has to some extent prevailed. 

“ In the last narrative the very satisfactory position of the autumn crops 
was explained ; and from that a favorable anticipation was formed regarding 
the sowings of the winter crops. It was known, indeed, at that time that a 
great part of these sowings had been succ^sfuUy made. I stated, however, that 
they seemed to be backward. This remark was intended to apply espe- 
cially to the north-east comer of Tirhoot. The backwardness there had 
been officially reported some days previously, but further inquiry had 
shown that some progress had already been made even with these sowings. 
And subsequent reports up to the pr^ent date show this progress to have 
continued, until the sowings are now satisfactorily complete. If fear has been 
entertained by any one that the sowings there were retarded by the relief 
works, that fear would be dissipated by the actual state of this very orc^, and 
by the reported feet that all able-boffied labor was transferred from the relief 
works to the Adds. No doubt in that quarter, especially, the people clung to 
the relief works as long as they safely could. I believe, however, that this 
did not arise from idlenras or -from any improper motive, but because the 
drought of May rendered the soil unfit for operations till good rains should 
have fallen; and because they 3aaturally wished to earn as much as they could 
against the mon^s that must intervene between the closing of the works and 
the reaping of the first crops. It was expected that the people, having shown 
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so much promptitude and skili lu respect to the other crops, \rould choose the 
right time to sow this crop too, and the event proves that they have so 
chosen. 

“ As to the conduct of the people of the districts during the crisis through 
which they have passed, or are yet passing, opinions will naturally vary much. 
Among so large a population, even though the conduct of the majority be 
good, there must inevitably be large exceptions, and many instances to the 
very contrary. I trust, however, that the apprehension that the morale and 
industrial energy of the people would suifor from State relief on a large scale, 
is finally and satisfactorily disposed of by the visible extent and condition of 
the cultilration of both the early and the later crops throughout the distressed 
districts. 

“ In most, but not in all, of the distressed districts the attendance at relief 
works is dwindling away, but in some districts is expected to increase again, 
as soon as employment in the fields shall become slack for a time. The list of 
recipients of gratuitous relief slowly increases ; the advances to cultivators are 
going on, but are drawing nearer towards a conclusion ; the sales of grain to 
the public are proceeding in the manner described in previous narratives. The 
inquiries which ai*e made into the cases of cultivators needing advances 
show that in many places the zemindais generally, and the large zemindars 
especially, have given, or are giving, much assistance in this way to their 
tenantry. 

“But distress has developed, and is still developing itself in several 
districls not heretofore counted as severely distressed by scarcity. I allude to 
the districts of Burdwan, Beerbboom, Bankoora, and part of Moorshedabad. 
In Bankoora especially it has been found necessary to augment the supply of 
Government grain and to strengthen the relief staff. In these districts relief 
takes the form of charitable relief and of advances to ryots, but hardly at all 
of employment on works. The opinion gains ground that in Central Bengal, 
comprising the districts of Nuddea, Breedpore, Moorshedabad, and Hooghly, 
the stocks of private grain must be falling very low, and that the trade is ill 
supplied ; and that any of the accidents which in some way or other befall the 
crops in every season, but which pass almost unheeded when the country is 
strong in rcsoiuees, might this year cause trouble. As an example : Eecently 
a flood of the Ganges devastated lands to tho north of the well-known stations 
of Kooshtea and Goalundo (on the Eastern Bengal Railway) ; immediately 
the cultivators came to ask for grain — not to he given to them, but to he 
purchased by them, or to be advanced and to he repayable at next harvest. 

“ The order for soUing grain to tho public has been extended (under the 
same rules as those cited iu my nairative of the 14th May) to the Sonthal 
Pergunnahs, to the districts of Manbhoom aad Bankoora, and to part of 
Moorshedabad. 

“ Private grain trade by the navigable rivers is increasing, but not in any 
marked degree. Tlic importation of grain by railway to the distressed districts 
for some days declined, but has begun to rise again. 

“ Tho relief works, especially tho roads, being almost all closed, as already 
explained, in tho very distressed districts, advantage is being taken of the recess 
to have the condition of all the new mlief i-oads examined by the enrineer 
officers and their prcfcssional establishments, with a view to each line of road 
being advanced hereafter, if not to a complete state, yet to a state that shall 
prove permanently useful to the traffic of the country. The total length of 
new roads operated upon and partially constructed, so far as the sta«>’e of earth- 
W'ork by the relief laborers, is reported to amount to 3,100 miles in &e districts 
of Chumparun, Tirhoot, Bhagulpore, Monghyr, Sonthalia, Pnmeah, Dinage- 
pore, Kungpore, ^d Bogra; besides which there would be the mileao-e of the 
roads unclerraken in the other distressed districts. Besides these, th^e are a 
number of tanks excavated in all parts of the distressed districts. re<»ardini> 
which a report wiU be made heroafrer.’' ^ 

Weather and raifi/aW.— "While throughout two-thirds of Bengal the con- 
tinual and excessive rain and consequent floods have cabsed considerable anxietv 
aa to the crops, throughout the other third the rain has proved barely sufficient • 
and unless a heavy fall comes within the next ten days, there will be great 
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danger of a scanty harvest in most of the districts of the Presidency and Burd- 
wan divisions, and in Balasore and Manbhoom, belonging to tWe of Cuttack 
and Ohota Nagpore. The bright “weather which has prevailed during the last 
few days in Calcutta seems to have been universal ; and this break has bean of 
the greatest possible benefit to the autumn crops in Behar, Bl^ugulpore, and 
B.ajshahye, which, were beginning to suffer &om the incessant rainfall of the 
last month. 

State of eropa . — ^The crops are generally reported to promise well, but a 
considerable area has suffered from floods, especially in North Tirhoot, Chum- 
parun, Pumeah, Pureeedpore, and Jessore. It seems, however, to have been 
gener^y ascertained that the damage has not been so great as it was at first 
feared. Throughout Tirhoot, Chumparun, and Pumeah, indigo has suffered 
severely, and the outturn of the coming crop will consequently be very poor. 
On the other hand, the prospects of indigo in South Behar, Nuddea,and Midna- 
pore are reported to be remarkably good. 

PncM.— Prices have generally fallen throughout the fortnight. The 
only districts where there has been a rise are Burdwan, Daqeeling, Pooree, 
Pumea and Manbhoom, and in the two latter districts the rise has been 
insignificant. In Bankoora, Midnapore, the 24-Pergunnahs, Julpigoree, Gya, 
Chumparun, Balasore and Singbhoom, prices have been stationary, while in 
all other districts they have fallen, the fall being most conspicuous in Binage* 
pore and Sarun. In the former district, rice has fallen from 9 seers 12 ohittaoks 
to 11 seers, while in the latter rice has fallen from 12 seers 8 ohittaoks to 14 
seers, and barley from 19 to 22 seers. In the districts of the Chota Nagpore 
division, with the exception of Manbhoom, prices have very nearly reached 
their or^naay levd. 

Primte trade to Behar . — ^Gfhe usual note on the movement of food-grains 
is forwarded. The returns show a great diminution of the traffic both by 
rail and river. The former was naturally to be expected, and the latter may 
probably be accounted for to some extent by the flooded state of the rivers, 
which have prevented boats moving up-stream. But the chief cause is pro- 
bably to be found in the general equalisation of prices, which prevents 
traders realising a profit by transporting grain from one part of the country 
to another. 

North Tirhoot . — ^There has been an almost general exodus of the people 
in this district from relief work to field labor. The condition of the people 
continues good ; and though some damage has been done to the crops, especi^y 
in Seetamurhee, by the floods, the break in the rains during last week will 
probably have allowed the water to subside, so that there be little per- 
manent damage done. 

South Th'hoot. — A. great improvement is reported from this district, and 
the prospects may be said to be excellent. Private trade is brisk, but not 
sufficiently active to supply aU the requirements of the people ; and sales of 
Government rice are still found to be necessary in the Sudder sub-division and 
in the town of MozufPerpore. 

Chumpartm . — ^The flood in the north of this district is said to have been the 
highest that has been known for the last 80 years; but the permanent damage 
inflicted by it appeara to have been small, espedally as the greater part of the 
area flooded was devoted to late rice crops. 

Sarun . — ^Private trade is active in this district, and it has suffered little 
fieom floods, with the exception of a tract of about 30 square miles lying 
to the north of the embanlment. The giving out of advances still occupies 
the greater part of the time of the relief officers. 

South Behar . — ^The presets of these districts continue to be everything 
that could be wished. The floods that were reported in the last narrative had 
subsided without doing any serious injury, and the present hot, bright weather 
is just what was wanted to bring oudthe crops. * 

Bhagulpore JDivmon . — ^With the exception of the damage done in the 
Gondwara pergunnah, in the west of Pumeah, which has suffered much from 
the flooding of the Koosy, there has been little harm done by exc^sive rain 
or by floods in this division. The condition of the people is generally improv- 
ing, and the prospects are excellent. 
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Bajshahye All the reports from the districts of this division are 

unanimous in stating that the prospects of the coming crops are all that could 
be desired, while the floods which have caused losses eleswhere have been less 
destructive in these districts than in the rest of the country. In Bogra 
Rungpore the early rice is being cut, and the yield has proved, ^ as was antici- 
pated, unusually large. In the latter district the pressure of distress seems to 
have been greatly diminished. This result must be in a great degree attributed 
to the good conduct of the zemindars, who appear to have given exoeptionaUy 
large advances to their ryots. In the other districts equally good crops are 
looked for, and only in the west of Moorshedabad is there any unfavorable 
sympton reported, and there more rain is said to be wanted. 

Coock JBehar. — Here, as in the adjoining districts of the Rajshahye Division, 
the prospects are daily brightening, and an unusually large crop of food-grains 
is looked for. Jute, however, appeai-s in some cases to have suffered from 
excessive rain. 

Bvrdtmn Division . — Full information as to the state of the districts of 
this division will bo found in that portion of the narrative written by the Lieute- 
nant-Governor. In none of the districts, except in Beerbhoom, has the weather 
been such as to relieve the minds of the people of anxiety for the future, and 
hence probably the great increase of distress in this part of the country. 

ChotaNagpore Dioisiotk , — ^Distress continues to be confined to theManbhoom 
district of this division ; but should there be a seasonable fall of rain in the 
next ten days, it is probable that the pressure will be very shortly entirely 
relieved. In this district, as well as those of Lohardu^a and Singbhoom, 
^xiety for the future has been caused by the absence of rain, which has fallen 
in lai’ge quantities nowhere in those districts except in Palamow. 

Belief worlcs . — ^The following return shows the numbers on relief works 
during the fortnight under report as compared with that preceding it : — 



Last fortnight. 

This fortnight. 

Patna Division 

... 397,962 

376,560 

GuuJuk Emliankmeut 

... 19,848 

11,052 

Soano Canal 

... 26,352 

28,580 

Bhagulpore Divigiion ... 

... 76,724 

58,647 

Bajslialiye Division 

... 107,633 

103,356 

Nortlu^rn Bengal Sail'Wia}' 

... 13,274 

8,678 • 

Chota Nagpore and Burfhvtiii Divisions 

... 51,870 

49,561 

Cooch Behar 

4,157 

2,478 


Total 


897,820 


638,762 


These returns continue to show a large decrease in the number of laborpro 
which will now probably remain nearly, stationary for some time to 
though, as relief works have been only gradually closed during the last fortnioht 
the next returns will probaby show a still fhrther diminution All w t 
is now paid for in main j m that the heavy denude upon the treasuries which 
these works entailed during the first six months of the year haye now alSS 
enlaiely ceased. . 
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The following table shows the numbers employed in each district, with 
details as far as they are available of those employed on piece-work and daily 
wages : — 


Divisions. 

!Names of distiicts. 

Laborers 
under Public 
Works De- 
partm ent. 

Laborers 
ttnder Circle 
ofi&cers. 

Total 

laborers. 

Task or 
piece-work. 

Daily 

wages. 


Tirhoot, North •- 

82,897 

52,911 

85,808 

68,790 

27,018 


Tirhoot, South 

... 

100.112 

100,112 

9,106 ] 

Details im- 


Chumparun ... 

32,126 


32,126 

Node 

perfect. 

stalls. 


Sarun (including Hutwa) 

148,693 

^689 

154,382 

Ditto. 


Patna 

m 

Nil 

mi 

■ • • 

... 

Patna i 

Gya 

Shahabad ... 

mi 

989 

989 

568 

421 


2,845 

298 

3,143 

2,768 

376 


Total 

216,661 

159,999 

376,660 

—m 

... 


Gunduk Embankment ... 

11,052 


11,062 




Soane Canal ... 

28.630 

• 

28,530 


... 


Total 

89,582 

... 

39,582 

... 

... 


Total foe Patna Division 

256,143 

159,999 

416,142 

1 

... 

r 

Monghyr 

2,618 

9,787 

20,845 

2,618 

Nod' 

etails. 

Bhagdlpobe ... } 

Bhagulpore ... 

Purnean 

No figures. 
9,492 

9,787 

30,337 

; Ditto. 

1 Ditto. 

( 

Sonthal Pergunnahs 

2,666 

13,239 

15,906 

Details ii 

Qiperfect. 


Total 

14,776 

43,861 

58,647 

- ' 

... 

' 

Maldah 

1,220 

2,908 

4,128 

1 No details. 


Dinagepore ... 

24,838 

11,592 

36,480 

6,189 

26,184 
Details im- 







perfect. 

Eajshahtb 

Eungpore 

438 

13,280 

13,718 

Details imperfect. 


Bogra 

21,367 


21,367 

No details. 


Moorshedabad 

6,672 


5,672 

Ditto. 


Eajshabye ... 

6,395 

14,465 

20,860 

Ditto. 


. Pubna 

1,191 


1,191 

Di 

tto. 


Totsl ■». 

61,111 

42,245 

103,856 

■■■ 

mgm 


Northern Bengal Railway 

8,578 

... 

8,678 

■n 

mBm 

( 

Manbhoom ... 

6,382 

3,243 

9,625 

1 6,426 

1 3,199 

Ohota Naopoeb < 

Palamow 

1,067 

... 

1,067 

No details. 

1 

. Hazareebagh 

7,601 

... 

7,601 


««• 


Total 

16,050 

3,243 

18,293 

... 

••• 

r 

Hooghly 

3,555 

... 

8,666 

No details. 

Bubdwan ... ] 

Beerbhoom ... 

8,683 

1,464 

5,552 

iai47 

9,245 

902 

Bankoora 

' 4,303 

9.855 

No details. 

( 

, Burdwan" ... 

7,711 

... 

7,711 

D 

itto, 


Total 

24,252 

7,016 

31,268 

... 

... 

OoocH Bbhab ... 

Jnlpigoree .« 

2,478 

... 

2,478 

... 

No details. 

- 

Geanb Totals 

382,388 

266,374 

638,762 

... 

•• 


Otinduk JEhnhmkmeni and Comal . — But little work has been done during 
the fortnight, owing to the constant rain and almost total cessation of any 
demand for labor. 

Soane Comal . — Work has been much hindered by the heavy rains at the 
beginning of the fortnight. About 37 lakhs of cubic feet of earthwork have 
been completed in the Buxaz division during the period under report. 

Northern Bengal Saihoag . — The amount of earth-work up to date is 
^7,848,000 cubic feet, equal to 141 amiles of 4-feet bank, with a top width of 
16 feet. During the fortnight about 36 lakhs of cubic feet were thrown up, 
and IQl tnilea of feeder roads have been made up to date. 
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ChaHtahle relief. — ^The following return shows the numbers in the receipt 
of charitable relief during the present fortnight, as compared with that reviewed 
in the preceding narrative; — 


« 


Divisions, 


Names of districts. 


Patn i .o i 

BHiGULPORB 

r 

CiIOTaNaGPORI 1 1 

IN 

< OOOH JlrHAR 

1 

I 




Tirhoot, North 


... 

Til hoot, South 
Chumparun [a) 

... 

... 

Saiun ... 

Patna* 

•M 

— 

Oya 

Shahabad 

.M 

M. 



Total 

Mon^hyr 



Bhagulpoie 

Puineah 

... 

... 

Sonthal Pergunnahs 

... 



Total 

Maldah ... 



Dinagepore 

Buiigpore 

o« 

... 

Bogia ... 
Moorshedabad 


1 

Bajshahye 

Pubna ... 


••• 



Total 

Manhhoom 



Palaiaow 

M. 

Total 

Hoosjhly 

Bceihhoom 

•• 


Baukoora 

Bui d wan 

«•« 

••• 

Julpigoree 





Total 


Grand Totai. 



Number of 

Number on Charitable 
Belier 


centres. 

This 

fortnight. 

Last 

fortnight. 

... 

} 

197,686 

27,692 

187,106 

21,668 


50 

18,162 

13,552 

... 

18 

82,000 

26,966 

M. 

none 

none 

none 


12 

1,760 

1,551 


15 

3,193 

2,266 

... 

776 

280,243 

262,998 

... 

16 

2,242 

46,172 

1,984 

... 

15 

43,953 


55 

16,092 

5,386 

... 

... 

246 

none 

... 

86 

63,752 

51,323 

M* 

33 

11,411 

1^730 

... 

447 

80,096 

54693 

... 

33 

19,518 

27,720 

... 

80 

22,373 

19,092 


24 

13,863 

9,815 

... 

39 

18,181 

7.452 

... 

- 

734 

1,400 

M. 

586 

166,166 1 

132,902 

M* 

Mm 

20,065 

1 11,226 

M* 

... 

337 

none 

... 

... 

20,402 

11,226 



5,061 

8,923 

... 

. 

18,690 

18,014 

... 

... 

31,347 

28,686 

.. 

... 

56,746 

26,699 

• •• 

... 

1,117 

none 

... 

... 

111,844 

77,171 


1,448 

643,624 

626,620 


(a) Incomplete. 


The returns still continue to show an increase in numbers in almost all 
districts, Eungpore and Mal(^h being the ‘only districts in which a decrease 
is shown. In the Surdwan division the increase is especially conspicuous. It 
has been found necessary to increase the staff at the disposal of the Collectors 
of Bankoora and Burdwan, which are the two worst districts. 


No. 23. 

Twen.ty4Urd Special Narrative of the Drought from the Mth Juht to the m 

August 1874 

, A If<«<»^t-SoTemor (Sir Temple) wites tom Daeoa oa the 

3rd August the following remarks to be included in this narrative •— 

. X Received sufficiently recent information to ^ble me to 

tost effectually the estimate of the dimensions of the distress and the totS 
consumption GovwnmenWhi by the end of Au^t, as put forward in my 
jmmtive of the 7^ July; but there is r^n to b^eve th^t the expenditSe 
to the thmd week in August equal the amount estimated in.that iariS 
nmdy, 236,000 tons. It ^ be ^n on reference to that estimate that the 
expendito to the M week m June amounted to 116,000 toS and 
that the estimated fw^tore from the third week of June to the third ^ <5 
August, amounted to 120,000 tons, or at the rate of 6,0000 tone a monS^fw 

A 


i k 


H 


* 
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the two months. Now the actual expenditure to the third week in July is 
found to amount to 176,839 tons ; thus — 




Tons. 

Patna Division 


... 87,931 

Bhagulpore Division 


... 35,455 

Eajshanye Division 


... 43,879 

Northern Bengal Railway 


788 

Chota Nawpore Division 


... 6,538 

Burdwan Division 


... 1,896 

Coooh Behar Division 

... 

863 


TOTAt 

... 176,889 


The difference then between 115,000 and 187,000 tons, namely, 72,000 tons, 
shows the expenditure for the first of the two monthly periods, or more than 
the anticipated rate of 60,000 tons. If this rate of expenditure should continue 
during August, the estimate of the 7th July may be somewhat exceeded. 
Some circumstances have occurred since July to improve the general case as 
made out on the 7th July, namely, the early cessation of distress in parts of 
Rungpore, Bogra, and Maldah, and the disappearance of distress in most parts 
of Shahabad and Gya. On the other hand, things have happened to make the 
case slightly worse. Recent reports received by telegraph from North Tirhoot 
speak of. the frontier store-houses being much depleted by reason of the recourse 
of large numbers of Nepalese to the Government grain stores. In some districts 
there are more persons (not able-bodied men, but women and chil^en,) on 
relief works than were expected. The numbers on gratuitous or charitable relief 
have risen. In two important districts — Sarun and Manbhoom — and in some 
districts less important as regards distress — ^Burdwan, Bankoora, Rajahahye, 
and parts of Moorshedabad — affairs have had an unfavorable tendency. The 
rainy season, though almost perilously delayed in South Bengal, capricious in 
Central Bengal, and in North Behar threatening at one time from excess of 
water, has turned out well throughout Northern and Eastern Bengal; and in 
those parts where rain was most wanted, it has recently fallen. Thus on the 
whole the early (aous) rice crop is nearly secure, and the Indian-com is already 
being cut. 

“ Thus there is stiU reason to hope that we shall have at the end of August 
a balance of something near 165,000 tons, as set forth on the 7th July. This 
quantity would be gross without allowing for wastage, and would be of course 
exclusive of the reserve with the Government of India at Calcutta. Of late, 
however, we have been obliged to draw on the Calcutta reserve for supplies 
to the southern districts, the Burdwan division, and other places. On the 
whole, the balance of grain in hand by the beginning of September in 
Calcutta and in the districts, though we hope quite enough, may not be more 
than enough for safety. Instructions to all relief officers have been reiterated 
to persevere in carefulness in administering relief in grain,— -on the one hand, 
distributing the grain fully to the distressed classes according to the rules and 
giving the people the benefit of tfie intentions of Government, yet on the 
other hand husbanding their supplies and striving to maintain some consider- 
able surplus stocks against unforeseen necessity. 

“ Apprehensions similar to those adverted to in the narrative of the 14th 
May seem again to have arisen in respect to the policy of Government respect- 
ing the sale of its grain to the public, and especially doubts as to whether the 
principles set forth in that narrative have been adhered to. Certainly it is our 
intention that they should be so adhered to, and I trust that they wul not be 
found to have been departed from in any district. 

“ It is true that the natives have onm asked for some cheapening of the 
price of Government grain in places where it is now being^ sold ; that native 
merdumts have repeatedly suggested the sale of such grain in places where it 
is not being sold; that this course has occasionally been advocated by non- 
offi(M European gentlemen of much local weight; that in some instances 
district officers have advocated the stimulating of sales by tiie lowering of 
prices below the rates fixed by GoTemmfflit ; that some well-informed Europeans 
and many natives of proved lo^lty and humanity still think it a flaw in the 
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admimstration of relief that the Government granaries were not opened freely 
enough to the public : but these requests have not been acceded to, nor x^ve 
these views prevailed with the Government. It was felt on consideration that, 
be the merits of any such proposal what they might, certain rules and inteimre- 
tatious of rules had been declared on the 14th May, and that no reasonable effort 
should be spared to secure adherence thereto. ^ it, 

“ On the 14th May certain places were specified as those in which these 
sales wore going on. Since that date they have been authorized in Manbhoom, 
the Sonthal country, parts of Maldah and of Moorshedabad, and parts of Ban- 
koora, these places being in addition to the places then mentioned^ ; and^ the 
extension of the measure to any fresh place generally been notified in a 
succeeding narrative. The extension was ordered in every instance by reason of 
the apprehension of a serious deficiency of grain which the trade was qnable to 
supply, and was not therefore any departure from the rule as announced. 

“ Again on the 14th May the cheapest (retail) price of the grain was 
announced at 12 seers for the rupee. The basis of the decision was decided 
to bo (in the words of the rule) the price at the nearest large mart accessible 
by rail or river, plus such addition as might be thought proper. In May the 
piice was fixed by this standard, and continued so till the end of June. By the 
beginning of July, however, the prices of grain at the nearest large marts 
accessible by rail or river fell by about 16 per cent, towards the west, and 
about 20 per cent, towards the east. According to the rule then the_ people 
of the distressed districts, where sales of Government grain were going on, 
})ecame entitled to some reduction in the price : therefore the retail price 
was fixed on the 4th July at 13 seers for the rupee in Bebar, and 14 seers 
in the Bajshahye division. This was announced in the narrative of the 7th 
July, that is, on the first opportunity. This, it is to be observed, was the 
retail price. For the wholesale price the local officers were authorized to 
make such allowance as might be fair in favor of the wholesale dealer within 
ccitain limits: that is to say, where the retail price was 13 seers, the 
• wholesale price might be 14 to 1 6 seers j where the retail price was 14 seers, 
the wholesale price might be 16 to 16 seers. This wholesale price is adjusted 
by the local officer according to the distance which the grain has to be carried 
and the difficulty of the transit. In some parts of Bungpore, as adverted to 
in the narrativo of the 14th May, it was aaranged that the traders should carry 
tlie grain for considerable distances, thereby saving the cost of Government 
<*driiage. In such cases a larger allowance than that above stated had to be 
made. Since the commencement of the rains the same principle has been to 
some extent followed in North Behar. The result is that the traders in some 
cases bear the cost of distribution from a large dep6t to village granaries, an 
allowance being made to them in the wholesale price. 

“ In all cases of wholesale transactions the trader is practically compelled 
to soil at the same retail price as that observed in the Government sales, by 
tho fact that at all Government granaries retaU sales to the pubUc are allowed ; 
and if the wholesale dealer tried to seU dearer, he would lose his customers. 

“ The prices above stated are for husked rice (that is, rice from which the 
husks have been cleared away). If rice is sold partly husked, the remainder 
being still in husk, which is often called ‘ cargo’ rice, then an allowance in 
tho price is made for that : for example, if 13 seers be the price for husked rice, 
the price for the same rice if sold as ‘ cargo ’ rice would be 16 seers, and 
so on. 

“ I particularize those points briefly because partial or incomplete inform- 
ation regarding the wholesale prices or the cargo prices might convey an 
erroneous idea that the prices of Government rice have been altered more than 
they really have been. The fundamental rate in this case is the retail price. 
By that standard the * wholesale’ and the ‘cargo’ prices are strictly and 
precisely regulated, and by no other. And it may be repeated that the sales 
are governed by the rules as sanctioned by the Government of India as already 
notified, and by no othac. 

“ The OoUeetors of Bungjpore and Bogia did recommend ftother modifiU 
of the prices, but their proposals were negatived. The QoUectew of 
Bogta m particular advised that in his district the Government price ^tdd be 
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lowered, because the market prices were fast becoming cheaper. He apparent- 
ly considered that his people were entitled to this benefit, and that just regard 
to their welfeie should prompt him to stimulate as much as possible the sale 
of Government grain until all his ^ocks were exhausted. But it was unme- 
diately pointy out to him that the cheapening of the market could only have 
arisen from private importations ; that the people could well subsist on the 
grain ilius imported ; that it was not the duty of Government to find addi- 
tional supplies for them, or to promote sales for any purpose save the relief of 
necessity ; that the fixed price of Government grain would not be lowered ; 
that if this caused the sales to cease, the result would be well ; that if surplus 
stocks remained, the result also would be well, for the grain might be wanted 
elsewhere j but that surplus or no surplus, the rules and the price as notified 
must not be departed from. 

“The ease of Rungpore and Bogra is an example of the fiiot that traders 
are not deterred by Government sales from importing grain. These two 
districts are weU situated for water carriage early in the rains. Immediately 
on the rising of rivers and setting in of the southerly wind, supplies were thrown 
in by trade to every mart accessifie by water. In such places scarcity ceased 
quite suddenly, while it continued in places which, though comparatively near, 
could not be approached by water. In North Behar the access by water is 
not 6o speedy ; but there also trade will, it is hoped, send supplies, and it is 
partly for this reason that we look for much diminution of sales from the end 
of August. In Behar, however, the large supplies brought in by trade (as stated 
in former narratives) have hardly, as yet, reached the most distressed parts, 
being virtually intercepted by the semi-distressed parts which are nearer at 
hand, and which are better able to buy. We trust, however, that the gradual 
percolation of supply may touch ultimately the most distressed localities.^ 

“ Regarding advances to cultivators, there is not at present anything to be 
added to what has been stated in former narratives save this, that inquiry on 
the spot has satisfied us that in the Sarun district these advances (which are 
larger there than anywhere else) axe the means of preventing not only emaci- 
ation, but considerable mortality among the lower section of the cultivating 
class. It is apparent in many districts that these people have exhausted, or 
nearly exhausted, their slender stock of food, and have difficulty in tiding 
over even the short interval that must be passed before the new harvest begins 
to come in. 

“Notwithstanding that in the most distressed districts all able-bodied 
laborers have been transferred from the relief works to the fields, it is a matter 
for disappointment that the total number on these works in all the districts 
has continued so large. In the northern, and most distressed districts, the 
women and children have in large numbers remained on the works, and their 
condition is such that the relief officers fear to send them away. The wages, 
however, have been lowered to the lowest rate for bare existence ; so that there 
shall be no inducement to resort to the works if other employment could be 
got. In WestTirhoot, indeed, the case of these women and children seemed to 
tide OoUeetor to be such that he recommended some increase to the pittance ; 
but on consideration this was not sanctioned. We apprehend that possibly 
some women may be on the works whose male relatives are earning adequate 
wages elsewhere, thoi^h the relief officers seem confident that such is not the 
case as a rule. Still a special warning has been addressed to the relief drcles 
to guard against any abuse of this sort. In the southern and less distressed 
districts our officers still consider it necessary to admit many able-bodied 
men to the works who would work in the fields if they^ could get wages. But 
though the cultivation is as large as ever, the cultivators cannot afford to 
employ field labor, and therefore do all the work with their own hands, 
and so get on somehow. The advances to them of grain alleviate this diffi- 
culty and afford them the means of giving wages in Mnd, and so drawing 
away people from the relief works. 

“ Again, the very high number on gratuitous and charitable relief— in the 
aggrei^ate exceeding our expectation — is a matter for disappointment. One 
cause is the admistion of so many persons who from caste or other reasons (as 
explained in forrn^ narratives) cannot work and are yet brought to sore straits. 
The continuance of high prices, despite the rains and the approach of the first 
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harvest, has aggravated this difidculty. When the number rises wpidly in any 
relief circle, there is of course fear of imposture or of over-liberauty. But wher- 
ever this occurs, the Collector, or other superior relief officer, checks it. There 
have been repeated instances of the exercise of such check; still by -way of pre- 
caution a general vrarniag has been addressed to relief officers to guard agamst 
imposture. There is probably less ground for this apprehension in Behar, 
•where the people had no previous experience of general relief, than in districts 
likft Burdwan, where relief from causes other than scarcity has previously been 
established, and where imposture, if not guarded against, would be largely 
practised. . . 

“ I am not yet able to state the average number of persons reviving 
assistance during July and August, as compared with the number given in the 
narrative of 7th July, for the worst period in June. But though the number 
may perhaps prove higher than the anticipation, yet on the whole the distress 
probably will be kept within bounds until the middle of September, when the 
falling or the failing of the autumnal rains will decide the fate of the winter 
rice crop (amun,) the cessation or the continuance of the scarcity, and the 
relaxation or the maintenance of the relief operations. 

Weather and rainfall . — ^The weather throughout North-East and South- 
East Bengal and the whole of Behar has been everything that could be desired ; 
but in Burdwan, Hooglily, a small part of Midnapore, Manbhoom, Bankoora, 
parts of Beorbhoom, Moorshedabad, Bajshahye, Nuddea, Jessore and Mymen- 
singh, rain is said to be urgently required.” 

Prospecte of crops . — ^The crops throughout Behar, North-East and South- 
East Bengal, Orissa, and the greater part of Ohota Nagpore, are said to promise 
exceedingly well. Throughout the rest of the country it appears that, in parts, 
the yield of the autumn crops will be small, but there is no reason to apprehend 
much less than an average yield on the whole even in the worst districts ; while 
there can be little doubt that the yield throughout the greater part of the 
country will be unusually large. 

Prices . — ^Prices have to a great extent followed the weather. Where the 
waather has been favorable, they have fallen ; whore it has been imfavorabie, 
they have risen. There are some exceptions to this rule, but generally it holds 
good, as it might be expected to do. Prices have fallen slightly in Burdwan 
and Moorshedabad ; more considerably in Howrah, 24-Pergunnahs, Dinagepore, 
Maldah, Julpigoreo, Backergunge, Sylhet, Chittagong and Tipperah ; whUe in 
Bogra the fall has been especially great, rice having gone down during the 
fortnight from 13 seers 8 chittacks to 16 seers 8 chittacks for the rupee. Prices 
have risen in Bankoora, Beerbhoom, Midnapore, Hooghly, Nuddeah, Jessore, 
Eaishahye and Eureedpore, and have remained stationary in Rungpore, Pubna, 
and Moorshedabad . In Behar, prices have fallen in Patna, Chumparun, Pumeah 
and Monghyr. Tlie fall in the last district has been especially great, rice 
having fallen from 12 seers 1 chittack to 13 seers 6 chittacks, while barley 
continues to become cheaper. The markets remain nearly stationary in Tirhoot 
and Sarun ; in both these districts rice has fallen slightly, while barley has risen, 
though in Sarun the latter grain is very cheap. There has been a slight rise of 
prices in Shahabad and Bhagulpore, while they have remained stationary in 
Gya and the Sonthal Pergunnahs. In Chota Kagpore prices have risen in 
every district except Hazareebagh, but they stiU remain low everywhere except 
in Manbhoom, where rice is selling at 13 seers for the rupee. In Orissa prices 
are stationary and low in spite of the large quantities of grain which still 
continue to be exported. 

Private trade , — The usual note on the movements of food-grains is 
enclosed. The returns show an increase of 3,348 tons imported by private 
traders into Behar as compared with last fortnight. This increase was 
probably due to the anxiety of traders to take the utmost advantage they ooiild 
of the half-rates of freight after the receipt of the notification that tms con- 
cession would be withdrawn by the Government of India from the let August. 
The river traffio shows a considerable decrease; but the district narratives show 
that the internal trade shows signs of recovering, as the Collector of Rungpore 
reports that exports of the new rice from his district have begun, and the 
prospects of the autumn rice throughout North-Eastern Bengal are sufficiently 
good to -wamnt the es^tatiqn that several districts will have surplus stores 
^ dispose of to those where distress still ocmtiqniea, * 
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TU hoot. — There is little calling for remark* in this district. Supplies are 
still short in Mozuflferpore, and sales of Government rice are still necessary in 
the town; but the prospects of the crop are everywhere excellent, except in 
certain limited tracts, chiefly in the Mudhoobunnee and Durbhunga sub- 
divisions, where considerable damage has been caused by floods. 

Chimparun. — ^The remarks made with regard to Tirhoot apply equally 
well to this district. Distress is rapidly decreasing, as is shown by the re- 
duction in the demand for labor on the canal works. 

Sartm. — ^The giving of advances still forms the principal part of the work 
performed by relief ofl5.cers. 

South Behar. — ^Here all distress may be said to have ceased for the present, 
except in a few places, where it is by no means severe. 

Bhagulfore Division. — ^The floods in Purneah, which were considered at 
one time likely to have caused much distress in that district, have subsided 
without doing much damage. Prom all parts of the division the reports as to 
future prospects are most cheering, except from Monghyr, where the Collector 
thinks the yield of the autumn crops will not be so good as was expected owing 
to the long-continued rain, which hindered weeding. 

Bajahahye Division. — Except in Moorshedabad and Eajshahye, where 
distress has somewhat increased, chiefly owing to a deficiency of rain, the 
prospects of the districts of this division continue to improve steadily. Distress 
is rapidly disappearing in Bogra, Rungpore, and Moldah; and in Dinagepore 
the Collector hopes that, from the time the autumn crops are reaped, distress 
will rapidly diminish, provided the prospects of the winter crop continue good : 
but he remarks that the Belief Commissioner does not take quite so sanguine a 
view of the case as he does. 

Bwduoan Division. — Distress continues to increase throughout this division, 
the chief cause probably being that in none of the distressed districts can the 
prospects of the coming crop be considered to be good, and hence the mahajuns 
refuse the usual aid to the poorer ryots, who are thus driven to seek relief 
from Government The low state of health to which a large proportion of the 
population have been reduced by the fever prevailing for the past few years in 
most districts probably leads numbers of people to seek relief from charity 
rather than try to help themselves ; and the result of these converging causes 
has been that the demands for Government assistance have been much greater 
than was anticipated, and have increased to such an extent that the local 
authorities have found it veiy difficult to exercise the supervision necessary 
to detect imposture and eliminate applicants not deserving of relief. The 
staff has been strengthened in Bankoora and Burdwan, the two worst districts; 
and it is hoped that from henceforth, if all goes well, the numbers in receipt 
of charitable relief will diminish. 

Chota Nagpore. — Considerable apprehensions were at one time entertained 
as to the crops in Lohardugga, Singbhoom, and Manbhoom, but these have been 
quite set at rest in the two former districts by the recent rain. In Manbhoom 
the rainfall has not been so copious, and though there was no immediate fear 
on account of the autumn crops, yet there was stfll much rain wanted for the 
later rice crops. 

Relief works. — The following statement shows the numbers on relief 
works during the fortnight under report as compared with that preceding it : — 



lost foriiaiglit. 

fortniglii. 

Patna Division 

376,560 

265,652 

Qunduk Embankment 

11,052 

2,869 

Soane Canal 

28,680 

28,456 

Bhagulpore Division 

68,64r7 

48,849 

Rajbbahye Division . . 

103,356 

66,364 

Northern Bengal Railway 

8,578 

5,795 

Burdwan and Chota Nagpore 

49,561 

83,782 

Cooeh Behar 

2,478 

2,870 

Totai* 

63S,762 

4 

453,486 



63 
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Tho following tabic shows the numbers employed in each district, with 
details as far as they are available of those employed on piece or task-work 
and daily wages respectively : — * 


lJlVX«IOJth 

Namcili of DistrictH. 

Laborers under 
Pnbiio Workb 
Department. 

T,^borers under 
Circle officers. 

Total 

laborers. 

Task or piece- 
work. 

Daily wages. 

Patna 

... 

Tirhoot, North 

1 Tirhoot, South 

Chuinparuu ... 

Sarnn 

Patna 

(jr.\a 

Shahaliucl 

20,080 

none. 

993 

121.607 

Nil 

Nil 

3,608 

24,557 

84,229 

5,825 

8,205 

Nil 

J,0G6 

647 

44,677 
84,229 1 
6,818 ^ 
124,712 

m 

1,066 

4,150 

26,887 
10,855 
Details in 
No de 
Dit 

351 

4,o44 

I7,6d0 

3,873 

complete. 

tails. 

to. 

715 

106 


Total 

146,123 

119,429 

265,552 



L 

Gnndiik Embanlrment 

Sonne Canal ... 

2,869 

28,455 

Nil 

Nil 

2,869 

28,455 

2,869 

28,455 



Total 

31,321 


31,324 




Total for Patna Division ... 

177,447 

119,429 

295,876 




lillAOPlPOBE ... 1 

Moiighyp 

Bhntjulpore ... 

Purneah 

Sonthal Pcrguimahs 

2,607 

m 

2,765 

2,975 

6,491 

24,679 

8,832 

2,607 

6,491 

27,444 

11,807 

2,554 
No dc 
Dit 
Dit 

53 

tails. 

to. 

to. 


Total ... 

8,347 

40,002 

48,349 



f 

Eajshahyi: ... | 

1 

MaUlah 

1 Dinagopore ... 

I Rungporo 

Bofyra 

Moiirhlieclabad 

Bnjsliahye 

Pubuii 

1,089 

653 

239 

3,800 

9,348 

615 

1,954 

6,144 

6,763 

9,809 

Nil 

26,460 

Nil 

8,048 

6,797 

6,992 

9,309 

3,800 

35,808 

616 

No d( 
1,164 
244 
No d< 
3,800 
Nod< 
Dit 

itails. 

5,683 

1 6,748 

itaib. 

‘tails. 

to 


Total 

16,744 

60,620 

66,864 




Northern Bengal Railway... 

6,795 

Nil 

6,795 

5,796 


Chota Naopobe. . 1 

Manhhootn 

Palamow 
llazareehagh (rr) 

5,285 

658 

7,601 

8,227 

Nil 

Nil 

8,512 I 
653 1 
7,G01 

5,699 
No dc 
Dit 

2,818 

»taib. 

to. 


Total 

18,530 

8,227 

16,766 




( 

Bubbwan 

Hooghly 

Beerbhoom ... ... 

Biiukoora ... •#. 

Burdwaii 

2,851 

5,322 

4,019 

3,334 

Nil 

1,440 

Nil 

Nil 

2,851 

6,762 

4,019 

3,334 

2,851 

5,322 

No d( 
3,334 

Details im- 
perfect, 
etails. 


Total 

15,526 

1,440 

16,966 




CoocH Bbhar 

Julpigiiree 

2,370 

Nil 

2,870 


No details. 


Gband Total 

238,768 

214,718 

463,486 




(u ) Last 1'urtiiight‘s 


A comparison of the above figures with those given in the 22nd narrative 
shows that the decrease is universal except in Eajshahye, where there has been 
a considerable influx of laborers to relief wwks during the fortnight. In many 
districts the numbera employed are expected to increase somewhat after the 
weeding of the crops has been finished, and in the more important works an 
increase in the number of laborers will be most welcome. 

Two minutes by Sir Richard Temple are forwarded detailing the measures 
it is proposed to take for making the relief works permanently useful. 

Gtmduk £lmbankment and High Level Canal . — The work on the lower 
embankment has been almost entirely brought to an end during the fortnight ; 
and there is nothing but dressing and turfing to be done. On the higher em- 
bankment 682,639 cubic feet of earthwork were completed, and 2,602,669 square 
feet of dressing and turfing; l,64!9,96k cubic feet of Earthwork were finished on 
the High Level Canal, six miles of the bed being in progress ; 26 of the 
temporary road have been made. 

Some Canal.— AhovA. 42 lakhs of cubic feet of earthwork have been ex- 
cavated during the fortnight, but more labor is wanted, and is expected as 
soon as tho demand fot field labor decreases. 
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Northern Bengal Railway . — The total amount of earthwork completed up 
to date is 69,614,000 feet, equal to 143 miles of 4 feet bank, with a top width 
of 1 6 feet. During the fortnight over 22^ lakhs of cubic feet were thrown up ; 
102 miles of feeder roads have been made. 

Charitable relief , — ^The following table shows the numbers in the receipt 
of charitable relief in each district as compared with those of the previous 
fortnight : — 









NuSIBXB on ChABIXASLB BbIiICV. 

Dmsxoirs. 






Number of 
centres. 




Names of Districts. 



This 

Last 








fortnight. 

fortnight. 


r 

Tirhoot, Norfcli 



i 

681 1 

204,938 

197,586 



Tirhoot. South 

... 

... 

81,687 

27,692 

Patna 


Chumparum 

••• 

... 

50 

82,428 

44.887 

18,162 

... * 

Sarun 

... ... 



18 

32,000 



Patna 

••• ... 



none. 

none. 

none. 



Gya 

... ... 

... 


12 

1,866 

3,202 

1,760 



Shahabad 

... 

... 


15 

3,193 




Total ... 

... 


776 

818,458 

280,243 


( 

Monghyr 



1 


2,656 


Bhagtjlporb 

“1 

Bhagulpore 

Pumeai 

... 

... 

1 


4ftl72(i) 

26.298 



L 

Sonthal Pergunnahs 




3.203 

IBiNal 




Total ... 



77,824 

63,752 


r 

Maldah 

... 



33 


11,411 

80.096 



Dinagepore 

* ••• 




25,189 



Bungpore 

... ... 

... 


38 

9,480 

40,212(a) 

19.518 

Bajbhahtb 

i. ^ 

Bogra 


••• 



22,873 



Moorshedabad 

... •*. 



U 

18,465 

13.853 



lla.jshahye 




19 

26,408 

18,181 

784 


L 

Fubna 

••• ••• 

... 



5,222 




Total ... 

... 

686 

205,574 

166,166 " 



Manbhoom 





16,214 

20,066 

887 

Chota Nagpore 


Palamow 

... 

.. 



369 


Total ... 



16,588 

20,402^ 



Hooghly 

••• ••• 

••• 



8.194 

5,061 


( 

Beerbhoom 


... 



28,076 

18,690 

Bukdwan 

s 

Bankoora 


... 



88,716 

81,347 

"i 

Burdwan 

... 

... 



61,882 

56.746 




Total ... 

... 




111,844 

COOCH Behab ... 

.. 

Julpigoree 

»«• #«• 

... 


717 

1.117 




Gbanl Total 



1,448 


643,524 








j 




Increase 

... 



106,449 


la) Includes laborers turned off the works with a supply of {prain. 

(5) Last fortnight’s figures. None received for this fortnight. 

Drom the above statement it will be seen that the only districts where the 
numbers have decreased are Maldah, Rungpore, Julpigoree and Manbhoom. 
Bogra will probably show a large decrease during next fortnight, as a consider- 
able number of those entered as receiving charitable relief were laborers turned 
off relief works with a supply of grain for their subsistence till they can get 
work. 

The total numbers independently of the recipients of advances and of the 
buyers of Government grain receiving aid on relief works and from charitable 
relief recorded above, amoimt to 1,203,469 persons, showing a diminution in the 
numbers of 972,176 persons as compared with the maximum number of 2,176,685 
persons recorded as working on relief works and receiving charity in the 20th 
narrative, 


No. 24. 

Twenty-fowrih Special Narrative of the Droughty from the *Jth to the 20^A 

August 1874. 

Weather and BamfaU . — ^The general cry throughout the country is for more 
rain, except in Cuttack, the greater part of the Ohota Nagpore division, and 
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sJouth Behar. But the parts of the country whore actual damage to the crops 
has been caused by the bought are limited in area ; the worst tracts being that 
at the junction of the Moorshedabad, Beerbhoom, and Burdwan districts and 
parts of South Tirhoot. The districts where rain is most urgently required are 
Tirhoot, Rajshahye, and Moorshedabad, and those of the Burdwan and Presi« 
dency divisions. 

Prospects of Crops, — ^The prospects of the autumn crops are, on the whole, 
good. It is generally admitted that there will be more than an average 
autumn crop in the great majority of districts, and in hardly any part of the 
country except the few tracts where it has been submerged by floods, will it be 
much bdow the average. The tracts injured by floods have been for the most 
part low-lying lands, where crops are sown on the chance of a harvest, but 
where the cultivators’ hopes arc more often disappoiated than not. 

Prices. — Prices, as a rule, continue stationary, except in North-East and East 
Bengal and the Bhagulpore division, where they are generally lower than they 
were last fortnight. The fall of prices has been especialy conspicuous in the 
Rungpore and Pubna districts, whore it has fallen from 13 seers to 20-13 in 
the former district, and from 12-12 to 16-12 in the latter. The districts where 
prices Irave risen are Beerbhoom, Bankoora, Nuddea, Moorshedabad, Sylhet, 
Noakhally, Tipperah, Tirhoot, Sarun, Pooree, and Hazareebagh ; but the rise 
in almost all these districts has been insignifleont. The highest rise in the 
distressed districts has been in Burdwan, where the prices have risen &om 
12-12 to 11-4 seers for the rupee. 

Private 2Vflde.— The usual note on the movements of food-grains is for- 
warded. The returns show a total increase in the up and down traffic on the 
railway of 4,514 tons. The down trade appears to be stM brisk, but the up traffic 
is falling off very considerably. The river traffic appears to be nearly stationary. 

Tirhoot. — The deficiency of rain, especially towards the south of the district, 
has caused considerable anxiety during the fortnight. Towards the north of 
the district prospects are generally reported to be good ; but in the south and 
even as far north as the southern part of Mudhoobunnee, the outturn of the 
bhadoi crop will be less than was expected, while the late rice crop will seriously 
suffer if heavy rain does not fall shortly. 

Chiimpantn. — The prospects in this district are similar, but somewhat 
better than those in Tirhoot. There does not appear to be the same anxiety felt 
about the southern sub-divisions as in Tirhoot. 

Sarun. — The prospects of the bhadoi are generally exceedingly fine. 
has been very unequally distributed throughout the district ; some parts having 
had an ample raintall, while others have not had enough for their requirements. 
Some of the crops in the south-east of the district have been destroyed by floods. 

South Behar. — The prospects of crops in these districts continue to be 
magnificent, and there is very little distress. 

Bhagulpore Division.— ‘ThjQ reports fi’om all the districts of this division 
continue to bo exceedingly satisfactory. In parts of Monghyr and the Sonthal 
Pergunnahs, fears are expressed that the bhadoi crop will not be so good as was 
expected ; but even with regard to these tracts there seems to be a difference 
of opinion : and on the whole it cannot bo said to bo probable that the deficiency 
will be great in the small area alluded to, while the crop generally will be far 
above the average. 

Rajshahye Division. — ^With the exception of Rajshahye and Moorshedabad, 
the prospects of the crops are most excellent, and distress is decreasing ; but in 
parts of the two districts named, there has been a deficiency of rain, though in 
the worst portion of the latter district rain had fallen on the date the Collector 
wrote his narrative. 

Burdtomi Division. — In Hooghly there has been a want of rain generally, 
but not sufficient to cause serious anxiety ; and on the whole the prospects of 
the division, though not nearly so good as those in most other parts of the 
country, may bo said to have improved during the fortnight, with the exception 
of a small tract to the east of Beerbhoom, bordering on Moorshedabad, where 
there is great want of rain. 

Chofa Mgpore.'-^The only district from whence reports have been received 
is Manbhoom, and there prospects have decidedly improved. In the other 
districts distress has almost ceased to exist. 


\ 
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Xielief Works . — The following statement shows the numbers on relief works 
during the fortnight as compared with that preceding it : — 


Patna division 

Last Vortniglit. 

366,652 

This fortnight. 
337,005 

Gunduk embankment 

3,869 

10,868 

Soane canal . . . 

38,466 

36,874 

Bha^lpore division . . 

48,849 

54,363 

Bajshahye division 

66,364 

57,396 

Northern Bengal Railway 

5,795 

5,687 

Chota Nagpore and Burdwan divisions 

83,733 

83,536 

Gooch Behar division 

3,370 

3,870 

Total 

453,486 

426,788 


Though the total numbers show a decrease, yet in some districts, owing to 
the cessation of the demand for field labor, the numbers on the works hare 
increased ; and possibly in some districts, where the bhadoi crop is not very 
good, there wiU be still further increase during next fortnight. The increase 
in the Bha^pore division is more nominal than real, as no returns were 
received during the last fortnight from Bhagulpore. If the numbers employed 
in that district had been stated correctly in the last narrative, the total for the 
division would have been 64,672, or somewhat more than that shown during 
the present fortnight. 

The following tabular statement shows the numbers employed in each 
district, with details, as far as they are available, of those employed on task and 
piece-work respectively : — 


DlYlSlOSS. 

1 

Names of Distncts. 

jabomers under 
Public Works 
Department. 

[tabourersnndei 
Circle Ofhcers. 

Total 

laboureis. 

Task or piece- 
vroik. 

Daily wages. 

•..-j 

1 

i 

Tirhoot; Noith 

Tiihoot, Sooth 
Chumpaiun 

Patna mu, 

Gya 

Shahabad ... ... 

Total 

Gundok Embankment ... 
Soane Canal 

Total 

ToxalpoePateaBivision 
^nghyr ... 

18,828 

None 

1,934 

sgjVes 

None. 

None. 

8,408 

26,367 

90,607 

7,077 

2,616 

None. 

1,215 

293 

40,190 

90,607 

9,011 

92,381 

None. 

1,215 

3,701 

15,197 

No details. 
Ditto. 
^5)12,808 

“ 181 
8,660 

24,993 

No details. 
Ditto 
(5)61,898 

* i,034 

41 

108,930 

128,075 

287,006 

.. 

... 

10,868 

26,874 

None. 

None. 

10,868 

26,874 

10,868 

26,874 


37,742 

None. 

37,742 

... 

... 

146,672 

128,075 

274,747 


... 

2,181 

Non., 

8,624 

8,079 

None 

23,433 

18,139 

8,856 

2,121 

23,433 

No details. 
Ditto. 

No details. 
Ditto. 

BajLOo&POBE 

• 

SAjaEilBSB 

Puinea£ ... 

Sonthal Fergnnnahs ... 

Total 

Idaldah ... .*• 

Dinagepore 

Knngpoie ... ... 

Bogia 

Moorsbedabad^ ... 

, ••• 

jPii nnjl. ^ 

ie;788 

11,936 

8,694 
No detculs. 

13,139 

No details. 

8,824 

46,428 

64,252 


... 

1,118 

None. 

112 

None- 

6,077 

805 

None, 

3,255 

14»458 

None. 

25,093 

None. 

4,373 

14,458 

6,491 

None. 

6,077 

25,897 

None, 

No details. 
None 

112 

None. 

6/)77 

805 

•«» 

No details 
14,458 
6,379 
None. 

'25,092 

»«• 

OHQTANAOrOEB -j 

Bt7B]>wab .mI 

pOQOH BbBAB 

At tIMXACVi 

Total «•* 

Northern Bengal Bailwfty 

Manbhoom... 

Palamow (a) 

Eazareebagh {a) 

Total m. 

Hoogbly it. ••• 

Beeibhoom (a) 

Bankoora ... «• 

. Bnxdwan ... ••• 

Total 

, Jnlpigoree (a) ... 

OBANB TOTAL 


49,184 

67,296 




r^—gtsar^ 

N. 

— 6,687 

6,637 

... 

6,008 

653 

7,601 

1,474 

None. 

None. 

w 

... 

No details. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

13,267 

1,474 

14,78 1 

*•* 


2.667 

6,322 

8,8ia 

Sme. 

1440 

Nana. 

4666 

2,667 

6,762 

8,810 

(9)4,666 

\8,e67 

"I, 

XodetaiUk 

U,799 

6,006 

17^6 



2,870 

None. 

2,870 

No details. 

No details. 

196^671 

280,187 

426,788 

... 

««» 


(A) Last fortoiglit*s 
Letmls impeifect. 
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^ Qvm6tak Emhmhmmt and Canal. — ^The number of labourers has increased 
daring the fortnight, and the ^rork is progressing farourably ; 2,004,720 cubic 
feet of excavation and embankment have been completed during the fortnight, 
and 1,282,798 superficial feet of dressing and turfing. 

Soane Canal. — ^The number of labourers was somewhat decreased : about 87 
lakhs of cubic feet of earth-work have been completed in the Kurumnassa 
divMon during the fortnight. 

Northern Bengal. — ^There is little demand for labour in the county through 
which this line runs, especially in its northern and southern portions. The 
total amount of earth- work completed up to ^te is 71,720,000 cubic feet, equal 
to 147^ miles of 4-feet bank, with a top width of 15 feet. During the fortnight 
more than 21 lakhs of cubic feet of earth-work have been thrown up. 

Charitable relief. — The following table shows the number of persons in 
the receipt of charitable relief in each district, as compared with those of the 
previous fortnight • 


Divisions. 

Names of Districts. 

Number of 
centres. 

This 

fortnight. 

Last 

fortnight. 

I 

Patna 

. 

Tirhoot, North 

Tirhoot, South 

Ohumparnn (a) 

Sarutt 

Patna 

Gya 

Shahahad ... 

} “I 

47 

18 

None. 

11 

15 

208,073 

27,230 

11,782 

44,837 

None, 

2,120 

5,620 

204,938 

81,687 

82,428 

44,337 

None. 

1,866 

3,202 


Total 

772 

299,001 

818,458 

RHAariPOBE . , ... 1 

Monghyr ... ... ... 

Bhagulpore (d) ... ... 

Parncah 

Sonthal Pergunnahs ... ... ... 

^ 12 
55 

l- **’ - 

10,771 

7,872 

14,053 

3,366 

2,656 

46,172 

25,293 

3,218 


Total 

83 

36,061 

77,824 

RAJSHAHVI! ... „ 

Maldah . . 

Dinngepore .. 

Bungpoie ... 

Bogra 

Moorshedabad 

Rajshahye ... 

Pubna 

78 

417 

13 1 
4 

44 

44 

9,415 

39,433 

4,601 

37,080 

19,787 

25,655 

4,919 

10,698 

95,139 

9.430 

40,212 

18,465 

26,408 

5,222 


Total 

630 

140,880 

205,574 

Chota Nagpobs ... 

Manbhoom .. 

... 

21,948 

16,214 

Bubdwan ... ... ^ 

Hooghly 

Beerbhoom .. 

Biinkoora 

Burdwan (c) ... 

... 

17,768 

81,195 

33,802 

67,895 

8,194 

23,075 

88,716 

61,832 


Total 

6 

118,660 

181,317 


GRAND TOTAL 

1,481 

647,550 

749,256 


(fl) Last fortnight’s figures. Betums iacomplete : number readying relief from villages not stated, 
(i) Revised figures received by telegram. 

(c) Including Maharajahs centres. 


the first tune 

fiict has to be recorded 


!From the above statements it will be seen that 
beginning of the ^tress^ very met nas to be recorded of a 

deor^so both m the and in those of the reoipiente 

on ohanteWe relief. M total numbers iu the receipt of charitable relSf S 
decreased from 749,^ to ^7,560. The decrease has taken place in almost 
eye^ distecfe and i^espem^y notable in the distriots of the EaishSive 
^i^on. It is^ifiy m B^dwan that therp is a general increase; intlmt 
Steis ^’* a decrease, while the increase in the oK 
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the Hooghly and Burdwan districts, and a small part of Beerbhoom. In. 
Mudhoobunnee, and the south of Tirhoot, the rainfall of the last month has been 
very scanty ; but a telegram received on the 1st September reported that three 
inches of rain had fallen that day at Burbhunga, and more was expected.* 
This will in all probability be more than a local fall, and must do much good. 
From the Eajshahye dividon there still continue to be complaints of want of 
rain, chiefly fiwm Eungpore. In the Moorshedabad and Eajshahye districts 
and throughout the Presidency division the prospects have somewhat improved. 
The rising of the Ganges is said to have benefited the xioe crops in Fureedpore ; 
and though it has caused damage in parts of Behar, yet the fertilising deposits 
left wiU ensure a good cold-weather crop in the inundated tracts ; so that on 
the whole the good effected will probably more than balance the harm done. 

Prospects of crops . — ^The autumn crops, which are now being reaped 
throughout the country, are, on the whole, giving a more than average yield. 
The produce has been especially large in the Eajshahye division, and the pros- 
pects of the crops throughout the Bhagulpore, Patna, and Ohota Nagpore divi- 
sions, where the harvest is somewhat later than in Eajshahye, are generally re- 
ported to be exceedingly good ; even in Tirhoot, where the produce is least, 
there seems to be likely to be on the whole little less than an average yield 
from the area sown. Throughout the Burdwan and Presidency divisions the 
crop has been, on the whole, a fair one ; in the 24-Pergunnah8 there is said to 
be somewhat xmder an average crop, but in Hooghly a fair outturn is looked for. 
These crops have been much more extensively sown this year than they usually 
are, and consequently their effect on the food-supply will probably be naore 
marked than in ordinary years, though, even in the best districts, the relief 
thus given can be but temporary, and the state of the people during the coming 
year must in the main depend upon the late rice crop. The outturn of this 
crop cannot be predicted with any confidence for some weeks to come, but 
throughout the greater part of the country it may be said that the prospects are 
good, and in the larger part of the Ohota Nagpore, Bhagulpore, Gooch BeW divi- 
sions, and a large part of the Patna division, there is good reason to expect, if the 
weather continues to be as seasonale as it has hitherto been, that the yield will 
be unusually large ; on the other hand, in the Eajshahye and Presidency divisions 
and the Tirhoot district, though there has been no actual damage done to the 
crops as yet (except in a small area in Moorshedabad and in parts of Dur- 
bhunga and Mudhoobunnee), the small rainfall of the last month has caused 
considerable anxiety, and if rain holds off for many more days, considerable 
loss •wiU ensue. In the Burdwan division, the crops in part of Howrah, the 
greater part of Hooghly, a large part of the Burdwan distriot, and those in a 
small tract in Beerbhoom, have certainly suffered from drought, and probably, 
even under the most favorable circumstances, the harvest in these districts will 
be a light one, as the transplanting season has ail but passed away, and a con- 
siderable portion of the crop has not yet been removed from the seed-beds ; 
but stiU much may be hoped from favorable rains throughout September and 
October even in the worst tracts, and irrigation which is being largely resorted 
to, especially in Hooghly, will give a crop in many places, even should rain fail 
to fall. The jute crop generally promises exceedingly well, and the profits of 
the sale of the fibre will prove an important addition to the resources of the 
ryots Presidency division where it is 

’ Prices ^ was to be expected from 

the uncertain character oTW 8ea5or::r|--^^M9fsa^^ hi^ level even 
where a large autumn crop has been rea^d, as in Hinagepore. w here pnoes 
had previously fallen owing to the yield/ of the autumm crops, anxiety for the 
coming crop has tended to cause a recovery in Eungpore, where prices have 
risen from 20-13 to 18 seers. Throughout the Patna anp /Bfesgiajpore divisions 
enough of the autumn crop has not been reaped to afffeot the Btoket in any 
TxiftrTtpd d^ree, and prices remain much as before. They have fallmk in Patna, 
Qya, Tirhoot and Ohuraparun, and have somewhat risen in MonghyrX Bhagul- 
pore, Poxneah and the Sonthal Pergunnahs. _ In Ohota_ Nagpore the\fell h^ 
been general, excep t in Singhboom, where prices remain stationary ; und in 

• A later two in^ee of zein'at Ifom&irore Oft the 8n<L The ah ia said to have i^cte&ded 

toUMSOftthof Uthooi 
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Lohardugga rice is considerably clieaper than it was at this time last yeM. 
the rest of the country the fluctuations are as follows. Prices have fallen in 
Burdwan and Bankoora, and have risen in Midnapore, Hooghly, Howrah and 
Beerbhoom ; but except in Bcerbhoom, where the rise has been very great, from 
12‘8 to 9‘12, the rise in the other districts has been insignificant. In the 
conti-al districts, prices have fallen in Nuddea, Jessore, Maldah, Eajshahye, 
Bogra, Darjeeling and Julpigoree, have risen in the 24-Pergunnahs, Moor- 
shcdabad, Dinagepore and Rungpore, and have remain^ stationary in Pubna. 
In the eastern districts, there has been a fall of prices in Chittagong and Tip- 
perah, and a rise in Backergunge, Mymensingh, Sylhet and Noakhally. There 
is no change to record in Dacca and Pureedpore. In Orissa prices are gene- 
rally stationary with a slight tendency to fall. 

Private trade . — ^Tho usual note on the movement of food-grains is 
forwarded. Private trade has almost ceased ; that on the railways shows a 
large decrease, and the river traffic is insignificant, the traders evidently 
waiting till something more certain can be known as to the turn events 
will take. 

Tirhoot . — The district statements show a considerable improvement in this 
district, but whether this is to be regarded as merely temporary, or as a begin- 
ning towards a return to a normal state of prosperiety, depends upon fiiture 
prospects. At present the prospects of the district can only be described as 
uncertain. In the north-west things promise exceedingly well, but they are 
more uncertain in the east and south, though there is probably only a very 
small area where a copious fiili of rain would not suffice to turn the present 
somewhat gloomy outlook into one of the most hopeful character. 

Chumpanm . — ^The latest accounts given in a telegram received on the 1st 
September describe the prospects of the district as exceedingly good towards 
the north and west, but some anxiety is expressed about the rice crop in the 
south-east. Distress continues to decrease. 

Surun . — There is nothing new to report about this district. Distress still 
continues owing to the great poverty of the people rather than to a deficiency 
of food. There has been some damage done by fioods in the south-east of the 
district. 

South Behar , — ^The prospects continue to be excellent. Some damage from 
floods has been reported in the Patna and Sbahabad districts, but there is no 
reason to believe that it is of a serious character. 

Bhagulpore Division . — The general prospects of this division are most 
excellent, and distress is rapidly decreasing. More rain is wanted in the north 
of the Bhagulpore district, but there is nothing like drought, while the autumn 
crops are most excellent. In parts of the Sonthal Peigunnahs there are slight 
complaints of a superabimdance of rain. 

Bojshahye Division . — The autumn crop in the districts of this division has 
been reaped and has turned out most excellent. This has tended greatly to 
mitigate distress, and if the winter rice crop were secure, all anxiety with regard 
to the division might very soon cease ; at present, however, the prospects of 
the crop in almost all the districts are somewhat critical. The rainfall of the 


j)ast month has been scanty and more rain is wanted, though it is only in a very 
limited tract in Moorshedabad that any damage has yet been caused. With a 
good rainfall in September and the early part of Octo^H^jumper crop would 
almost everywhere be reaped. 

Chota Mffpore out of the category of 

ffistress^ diTOions. fiSWbhoom, but there it isleOTeas- 

disappeared. The prospects throughout 
the greater part of the division are unusually good. ° 

Burdusan DtWowl— Though the numbers in the receipt of charitable rdief 
^ve somew^ teemed in this division, yet the decre^ is to be attributS 
to gmt» vj^hmee on the part of the reUef officers, which has been rendered 

rather than to any actual nf 

k geater part of the Hooghly and Burdwan districts 

and those of a s^ |>art of Howrah are so critical as to leave but little hope of 
an immediate mitigation of distress, unless there be an unusualiy oondotts^fi 
cause the mahgjans to opeu thrfr stores. In the remaininff 
dtotrSote, except k a small part of Beerbhoom, them is reason to 
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Gunduh Canal and Embankment . — ^Work is progressing on the 4th 
11th mile of the canal ; 804,300 cubic feet of earthwork were excavated during 
the fortnight. Five miles of boundary road have been finished. On the 
embankment the principal work done has been raising the embanmnmw, 
turfing and dressing what had been previously completed : l,68o,070 ®^bic 
feet in addition to 743,334 square feet of dressing and turfing were completed. 
The demand for labor is said to have been very small. 

Soane Progress has been somewhat retarded by heavy rain. 

Twenty-five lakhs of cubic feet of earthwork were excavated in the Kurumnassa 
division during the fortnight. 

Northern Bengal Eailtoay . — ^There still continues to be hut little demand for 
labor on those portions of the line where work can be carried on, and the 
laborers in the flooded tracts, though wanting work, are not sufficiently eager 
for it to leave their homes to seek it. The total amount of earthwork com- 
pleted up to date is 73,581,000 cubic feet, equal to 161^ miles of 4-foot hank 
with a top width of 15 feet. During the fortnight more than 18^ lakhs of 
cubic feet of earthwork wore thrown up ; 103 miles of feeder roads have been 
made. Sickness is very prevalent among the members of the railway staff. 

CharUahle relief .— following statement shows the numbers of persons 
in the receipt of charitable relief in each district as compared with the previous 
fortnight ; — 


h-t ' 

Divisiuks. cai 2<ame8 oi Distrieta. 

ms 

If 

Number of 
centres. 

This 

fortnight. 

Last 

fortnight. 

ok 7 

la| Tirlioot, North 
^ Tirliool, South 

Clmiuparun 

Patna. ..j Sarun 

- Patna 

1 ••• 

SUahabad ... 

( Total 

. ' Mon^Th^T 

DHAGriPOj;! i Bli!^.uli.oro 

... •’•yiPurneali 

(. \ Sonthal Perguimahs ... 

1 Totai. 

fjMaldali 

1 Dinagopore... 

1 Uun£vporo ... 

liAJSHAHTE i BoCfra 

.IMoui sh^labaa 

1 Ilajsliahje .. 

< Pubna 

Total 

Ohota Nagfobe . . Manbhoom ... 

^ Hooarhly ... 

S£r::: r: 

V Burdwan ... 

Total 

GRAND TOTAL 

] 

47 

71 

none 

11 

16 

166,780 

22,666 

10,970 

97,628 

none 

1,720 

4,213 

208,072 

27,220 

11,732 

44,337 

none 

2,120 

5,520 

825 

303,867' 

299,001 

16 

12 

65 

431 

10.885 

6,976 

3,611 

10,771 

7,872 

14,053 

3,365 

83 

21,802 

86,061 

78 

447 

13 

4 

44 

1 44 

7,384 

27,245 

1,856 

19,497 

23.397 

18,791 

6,274 

9,415 

39,428 

4,601 

37,080 

19,787 

25,655 

4,919 

I 630 

101,444 

140,880 

... 

13,576 

21,948 

r-' 

13,222 

38,121 

32,419 

64,358 

17,768 

31,196 

82,802 

67,896 


148,150 

149,660 

... 

^^1,829 

647,660 


The decrease in numbers is almost general; the only districts that show 
an increase being Sarun, Bhagulpore, Moorshedabad and Beerbhoom. In 
Bha^pore the increase is only nominal, as the returns for thepj;eviou8 fortnight 
were imperfect. Had the Ml numbmrs been shown, the present fortnight’s 
return would show a decrease. The total numbers on relief iirorks and chari- 
table relief for the present fortnight are 987,281 against 1, 074*288 as shown in 
the previous narrative, being a total decrease of 87,057 persona. 
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No. 26. 

Tioentff-siccth Special Narrative of the Drought, from the 4Ah to the Vlth 

September 1874. 

Weather and rainfall . — ^During the last fortnight the weather has 
throughout almost the whole of the country been everything that could be 
wished. Almost immediately after the last narrative was written, the long-con- 
tinued drought which had caused so much anxiety in the Presidency and 
Burdwan Divisions, and in parts of Tirhoot, Rungpore, and Moorshedabad, 
came to an end, and since then there have been constant and copious falls of 
rain almost everywhere. More is still wanted in Burdwan, parts of Tirhoot, 
Sarun, Nuddea, and Moorshedabad, but everywhere else quite enough has fallfin 
for present needs ; and in parts of Hazareebagh and the Sonthal Pergunnahs 
the rain is said to have been superabundant and fine weather is said to be 
wajited. 

'^”(mecf8 of crops . — The prospects of the crops having greatly improved 
undt,^ ^'^nteous rains of the last fortnight, it is only necessary for the present 
favora]^te-^..4^*‘r to continue till the end of the first week in October to have 
an unusuallyTarge crop in the greater number of districts. In those districts 
where planting has been delayed by the absence of rain it will require a more 
lengthened period of rainy weather to render a good crop certain ; and all that 
can be said now is that there is no present fear of the failure of the crops, 
except over a very small and comparatively insignificant area, and that 
throughout by far the greater part of the country the prospects are better than 
those of ordinary years, and nowhere can it be said that the crops are irretriev- 
ably lost. Even in those districts where the late rice has been destroyed by the 
unusually severe floods which have inundated large tracts in the Sarun, Tirhoot, 
Monghyr, Moorshedabad and Nuddea districts, it will probably be found 
possible to secure a rice crop by planting out seedlings as the waters recede, 
and in the northern districts the yield of the cold- weather crops in the inun- 
dated tracts is almost certain to be very much above the average. 

JPrices . — Prices have, on the whole, been pretty steady during the fort- 
night ; they have risen in many districts, but the rise in no case has been large, 
and in many districts it has been exceedingly small. On the other hand, there 
are some instances of a notable fall in prices, especially in Dinagepore, Ohum- 
parun, and Purneah. In the first district the price of rice has fallen from 12 
seers 12 chittacks to 17 seers ; in Ohumparun the fall has been from 12 seers 
to 18-8, and in Purneah from 13 to 18. In Purneah rice is now cheaper than 
it was this time last year, and in Chumparun the prices of the two periods are 
exactly the same. Rice is also cheap as compared with average prices in 
Hazareebagh and Lohardugga, especially in the latter district. The general 
movement has been as follows : The price of rice has fallen in Bankoora, 
Beerbhoom, Nuddea, Moorshedabad, Dinagepore, Rajshahye, Sylhet, Gya, 
Chumparun, Monghyr, Bhagulpore, Purneah, Pooree, Balasore, Hazareebagh, 
Lohardugga, Singbhoom and Manbhoom, and barley has fallen in Sarun. Prices 
have risen in Midnapore, Hooghly, 24-Pergunnahs, Jessore, Maldah, Rungpore, 
Bogra, Pubna, Julpigoree, Dacca, Eureedpore, Chittagong, Patna, Shahabad, 
Sonthal Pergunnahs and Cuttack, and elsewhere they have been stationary. 

Private trade . — ^The transport of food-grains by the railway has almost 
entirely ceased, but the downward river trafldc shows signs of increasing activity, 
as 4,268 tons of food-grains, chiefly wheat and gram, were registered as passing 
Sahibgunge in the fortnight ending the 29th August, against 861 tons registered 
in the previous fortnight. The upward traffic also shows an increase of 368 tons. 

Tirhoot . — ^Things have improved very materially m this district since the 
date of the last narrative. Even in Warrisnuggur, whence the reports of the 
preceding fortnight were most gloomy, an 8-anna autumn and alO-anha 
winter ©cop were expected, and elsewhere, throughout North ^hoot, present 
prospects are generally^ exceedingly satisfeotory. In South Tirhoot, though 
the late rains have improved prospects, yet in parts of the Mozufferpore sub- 
division the crops are said to want more rain immediately. In the south large 
areas have been inundated, but to judge from the district officers’ reports, 
the flood seems on the whole to have done more good than harm, as 
throughout the greater part of the country it has filled rice-fields with 
water where the plants were previously dying firom want of rain. It appears, 
however, to have done a good deal of harm to the root crops, which are largely 
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grown in the Tajpore sub-divisionj though the damage done to the potatoes 
seems to be by no means irretrieTable. 

Chmiparun . — ^There is nothing to remark about this district, except that 
the prospects continue steadUy to improve, and now even from the south-east 
of the district, where a failure of the crops was looked for, the Collector, who 
has just returned from thence, reports that an average crop may with favorable 
weather be expected. . , • 

Sarun . — ^The floods are said to have caused considerable dan^e in this 
district, and the loss thence arising is said to have caused the increase of 
distress which is shovra by the additional number on ^ef works. Pa^s of 
the district are said not to have had sufficient rain, while others immediately 
adjoining them have had abundance. 

South Behar, — It is expected that all relief operations in these districts 
will cease immediately, and that they will no longer be considered as distressed 
tracts. 

Bhagulpore Bwision . — The reports from all parts of the districts of this 
division coincide in stating that the prospects for the future season are most 
excellent. Some little local damage has been done by floods in Beegooserai in 
Monghyr, but as those have made a fall winter crop almost a cert^ty, the 
temporary inconvenience caused by the inundation cannot be said to have 
caused any serious injury. Belief operations are everywhere being contracted, 
and should prospects continue as good as at present, the services of aU, or nearly 
all, the special relief officers will probably be dispensed with by the end of this 
or the beginning of next month and things return to their normal condition. 

Bjajshahye Division. — Last fortnight some doubt was expressed as to the 
prospects of the crops in parts of this division, but all fears have for the present 
been allayed by the late copious rains. It is only in two small tracts of 
lloorshedabad that any fears for the future are now felt — one to the east, 
where the floods have destroyed at all events a portion of the late rice crop, 
but oven where the lately planted seedlings have been destroyed, it is still 
considered possible to get a crop from fresh plantings, and the damage may 
probably not turn out so groat as it was feared it would at first. In the west 
rain had greatly improved the prospects, but more was wanted to put an entire 
end to present anxiety. In this division it is only necessary to wait till the 
prospects of the winter crops are completely assured before breaking up the 
special relief establishments. 

Chota Nagpore. — ^There is still some little distress in Manbhoom, but that 
is decreasing, and with improved prospects will rapidly disappear. 

Burdwan Division . — It is in this division alone that I have to report an 
increase of distress during the present fortnight, though even now signs are not 
wanting that it will soon decrease. There is a decided improvement in the 
Bankoora district, and the Collector of Beerbhoon speaks hopefully of the 
future. In Burdwan things remain much as before, but in Hooghly the pres- 
sure has greatly increased. In these two latter districts the prospects of the 
future crops, though improved, are by no means such as to leave no room for 
anxiety : the population is so dense, and has suffered so much from fever of 
late years, that there are always large numbers liviug on charity and certain to 
be reduced to great straits when the smallest strain comes, and they na-n 
no longer be supported by their neighbours and relatives, who have been 
forced by the doubtful prospects of the coming harvest to curtail their 
outgoings. 

BeUfJ^ «jorAe.~The following statmnent shows the total number on relief 
works during the fortnight as compared with that preceding it • 

Last fortnight. This fortnight. 

.. 238,404 211,867 

8,421 6,942 

. 24,08 8 26,020 

47,658 32,131 

41,920 22,990 

4,861 4,884 

4,185 1,682 

20,586 27,008 

2,290 

.. 895,402 881,982 

^ 1 . ' 


Patna Division 
donduk Embankment 
Soane Canal , ••• 

Bhoenlpore Division .. 

Eajwaliye DivisioB . . 

Korthem Bengtd Bailtvay 
Chota Nag^ie Division. 

Burdwan Division 
CooohBdbar 


f 
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The returns show a decrease in every district, except Sarun and the districts 
of the Burdwan division ; in Monghyr, Pumeah, Bungpore, and Manbhoom 
relief works have ceased altogether, while in Bogra the number on the works 
is quite nominal. On the more important wor^, such as the Gunduk Canal 
and Northern Bengal Railway, labor is said to be very scarce, and profitable 
employment could be given to considerably larger numbers they could be 
procured. 

The following tabular statement shows the numbers in each district, with 
details as far as they are available, of those employed on task or piece-work 
and on daily wages : — 


Divisions. 

I^ames of Districts. 

Laborers 
nnder Public 
Works De- 
partment. 

Laborers 
under Circle 
officers. 

Total 

laborers. 

Task or 
piece-work. 

Daily 

wages. 

r 

TirLoot, North 

8,819 

17,967 

26,776 

13,355 

13,421 


Tirhoot, South ... 

none 

67,741 

67,741 

3,346 

2,046 


5,408 


Details 

imperfect. 

Chumparuu ... ... 




none 

6,408 

6,408 

none. 


Sarun 

119,389 

none 

119,389 

9,203 

1,10,186 

Patna. - 

G-ya 

Snahabad 

400 

none 

400 

400 

none. 


2,174 

219 

2,463 

2,463 

none. 


Total 

136,190 

76,677 

211,837 

... 

... 


Gunduk Embankment ... 

5,942 

none 

6.942 

5,942 


- 

Soane Canal ... ... 

26,020 

none 

26,020 

26,020 



Total 

31,962 

none 

31,962 

... 



Total foe Patna Division 

168,152 

76,677 

243,829 

... 

... 

C 

Monghyr 

Bhagulpore ... 

. Purneah ... ... 

none 

none 

none 



Bhagulpobb ... j 

3,071 

none 

19,633 

none 

22,604 

none 

No details 

•te 

( 

Sonthal Pergunnahs 

none 

9,636 

9,636 

No details 



Total 

3,071 

29,068 

32,139 




Maldah ... ... 

884 

427 

1,311 

No details 



Dinagepore ... 

1,657 

6,463 

7,010 

Ditto 

• » • 

Rajshahtb ... - 

Bungpore ... 

Bogra 

none 

none 

12 

none 

12 

... 

• • e 


Moorshedabad 

**6,424 

**• 

6,424 

No details 


- 

Eajshahye ... ... 

149 

9,084 

9,233 

Ditto 



Total 

8,014 

14,976 

22,990 

... 

... 


Northern Bengal Railway 

4,384 

none { 

4,384 

4384 

• 

f 

Manbhoom ... 

none 

noue 

none 


••• 

Ohota Nagpoee < 

Palamow 

none 

none 

none 

... 


i 

Hazareebdgh 

316 

1,317 

1,632 

810 

822 


Total 

316 

1,317 

1,632 

... 

... 


Hooghly 

Beerbhoom ... 

6,441 

none 

6,441 

1,381 

6,100 

Buedwan 5 

9,866 

none 

9,866 

9,866 

none. 

Bankoora ... ... 

1 6,303 

none 

5,303 

No details 

... 

t 

Burdwan 

1 4,264 

874 

6,398 

1,632 

3,866 


Total 

• 

26,134 

874 

27,008 

... 

... 

CoooH Bbhae 

Jnipigoree ^ 

none 

none 

none 

«. 

... 

i 

GRAND TOTAL «. 

210,070 

121,912 

i 

331,982 

... 

... 


OwiduJe Canal and Mmhanhment , — ^The work on the canal has been greatily 
impeded during the past fortnight by the quantity of rain that has fallen; 
62,4j49 cubic feet have been excavated during the fortnight. On the embank- 
ment breaches have been closed, and 7,82,083 cubic feet of earthwork thrown 
up, besides 7,57,266 superficial feet of turfing and dressing on the upper em- 
bankment, of which 4i2 miles are now reported complete. On the lower 
embankment 40,000 cubic feet of earthwork were put into the breach at 
Hajeepore. On the Sarun side the officers have been occupied day and night 
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in. watcliing the embaiikment and guarding against a breach : this has been, 
done successfully, though the trial was very seTere, and the works are now 
being stiU further strengthened. 

Soane Canal . — ^This can no longer be regarded as a relief work, as distress 
has almost disappeared from the country which the canal passes through. 

Northern Bengal Mailway . — ^The total amount of earthwork completed 
up to the 6th instant was 7,67,34,000 cubic feet of earthwork, equal to 156 
TnOfi-q of a bank 4 feet high, with a top width of 15 feet. During the fortnight 
214 lakhs of cubic feet of earthwork were thrown up. Labor is said to be 
very scarce, and work is retarded by the continual absence of clerks and 
officers on account of sickness. The general health of the staff is said to have 
not at all improved. 

Charitable relief . — ^The following tabular statement shows the number of 
persons in the receipt of charitable relief in each district as compared with the 
previous fortnight: — 


Divisiojsb. Nairies of Distiiois, 


Patna 


Tirlioot, Noitli 
Tirliooi", Soutli 
Chumparuu 
Saiun . 

Sb«)Jia1)a(l 



J3H\arLPOiiD 



MoDgbji 

Bhagulpore 

Purneali 

Sontlial Foiguxmalib 


lUrsHAHii: 


f Mildah .. 

DllMgCpOlC 
JRungpoio 
Bogi { 

Mooislicdtibad 
Rilsluiliu 
^ PubiLi •*. 


('UOlV KvbrPORD 


I Manhliooiii 


UlllDW VN 


S Hoojililj,, 
Bceiblioom 
Bdiikooia 
liuidw.iu 



Total 


Totil 


Total 


Tot 

GRAND TOTAL 



Number of 
centres. 

This 

foituight. 

Last 

fortnight 


1 

100,968 

166,760 

••• 

17,898 

22,666 


47 

9,717 

10,970 



61,908 

97,528 

• • 

11 

1,278 

1,720 

- 

15 

2,231 

4,213 


825 

197,000 

303,857 


16 

347 

431 


12 

38,599 

44,308 

, 

55 

134 

6,976 



2,944 

3,511 

•• 


42,024 

55,225 


78 

' 1,140 

7, .381 


417 , 

1 20,694 

27,215 

*•« 

1.3 

224 

1,856 


4 

14,372 

19,497 


14 

9,847 

23,397 


41 

10,749 

8,389 

18,791 

6,274 

- 


68,415 

104,441 


• * 

8,696 

13,576 



43,021 

13,222 



37,368 

38,121 

. 


15,354 

32,449 


• 

64,370 

64,358 

... 


160,113 

148,150 

• 


176,248 

626,252 


The decrease in numbers continues to be general, except in Pubna, Hooghly, 
and Burdwan. In the fii*st-named district the increase was caused by the 
flood, which added a considerable number suddenly to the applicants for relief, 
but it will probably bo very temporary. In Hooghly and Burdwan, however, 
though it is to be hoped no further increase will take place, yet the numbers 
cannot be expected to decrease materially till the prospects of the crops are 
sufficiently assured to allow of the begging population returning to their or- 
dinary means of support. The numbers on relief works and charitable relief 
combined amount to 808,230 for the present fortnight against 1,020,664, the 
numbers stated in the last narrative, being a total decrease of 212,424 persons 
against 53,634, the decrease last reported. 
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